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Tell the children in your 


\ classroom to go to the dentist 
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, twice each year—to brush their 


teeth twice each day. Later 
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in the school term we _ shall 


Colgate Help 


HIS illustrates (in reduced size) the back cover of the October Ladies’ Home Journal 
and October Woman’s Home Companion—it will be shown in full colors on the back 
covers of these magazines. 





hope to extend our customary 


help of educational material. 


At the present time, we can offer As a suggestion for the work of the younger pupils we will send you the required num- : 
. ber of prints in black and white as shown here. These the little ones can color as part of 
School Oral Hygiene Chart at their share in the “Good Teeth Day.” ] 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No, 147, Brooklyn, N, Yy 


Will there be a Victor in 








your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and demonstrations given all 
over the country at the various educational conventions, summer schools, 
and universities, you will want a Victor in your school. 

Perhaps you may not have appreciated what the Victor would mean to 
you—what a help it is to you in every branch of school 
work, what a force it is in the education of your scholars— 
but its value has been completely proven. 


























a One school after another has installed the Victor, one city 
after another has adopted it, until today the Victor is in 
7 actual use in the schools of 1781 different cities throughout 
) the country. 
: The time to put a Victor in your 





school is right now at the beginning of 
the term. 
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Teachers are Showing their Approval 


HERE have been two issues of our consolidated magazine NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS previous to this one. The results in our subscription department, 
both in renewals and new subscriptions, have been such as to prove that the con- 

solidation of the two magazines was a wise move on our part as publishers, and is being 
heartily endorsed by the teachers of the country. Our idea was that by this change we 
could better serve the large mass of the teachers and the fact that even during the usu- 
ually quiet summer months, we have received so largely an increased number of sub- 
scribers, show we were correct in this idea. We know that there is no other 
teacher’s journal published which gives its readers anywhere near so much each 
month, or matter of much helpful quality, and it is evident that the teachers themselves 
appreciate the fact also. Show this issue to your teacher friend who may not be a sub- 
scriber. We want every teacher to have an opportunity to become acquainted with it. 


Every School Can Have a Library 


The benefit to the pupils of a school of good books for reading is too well understood 
to need argument. Every school and every room should have some provision for this 
purpose. This is accepted by every teacher. How to provide these books is often the 
question. The Instructor School Library, described on page 66, will solve this 
for thousands of schools. 100 carefully selected books for $10.00; 50 for $5.50. 


Order These Now—Pay by November 15th 


By way of co-operaticn with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year 
and who will need the benefits to be derived from the books and publications listed below 
from the beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully fill orders 
for such as may be desired, payment to be made by November 15th. Do not hesitate 
to avail yourself of this privilege, which we are glad to offer. The conditions are that 
you are engaged in teaching and that payment is be made by November 15. In or- 
dering please state where you are engaged to teach. 

This above offer is available to teachers throughout the United States, except in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennesee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Lousiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, where we have General or State Agents, 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR, AND PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION BooK, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pub- 
lished by us; together with the PATHFINDER and the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, for which 
we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year.........00000+. -$1-25 { z 5 a 226 
The Pathfinder, one yzar........ er Ts a 
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“ es eo + elie Chose reser... 2.10/28 >Syo 
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Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books........................ 1.60] wo 3 6 3 Y > 
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is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is abe expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-siglited, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published, Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to_ be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery, The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the téacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of 4 
complete quarterly index. What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 

MH is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and 
Progressive Teacher we can recommend it as one of the best onl sant helpful educa- 
tional magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circula- 
tion. $1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teaching Made Easier 
For The Teacher 


Teaching botany, geography, 
natural history, etc., has be- 
come much easier since in- 
structors have learned to use 
the projection instrument. 
Important points under dis- 
cussion are indelibly stamped 
on the pupil’s mind with the 
brilliant illustrations thrown 


by a 


Bausch Jomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 








Model C—$25 and up. 


Unusual clearness of image—the 
absence of all parts likely to get 
out of order and the fact that it 
works with gas or acetylene as 
well as electricity, makes the 
Balopticon the ideal instrument 
for classroom use. 
Use it for serious studies—use it 
for frivolous entertainments—use 
it as often as you like—the P:l- 
opticon is built to stand hari 
wear and tear—all you want to 
give it. 

Send for our interesting 

booklet on The Balopticon 


Rausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Chiengo Washington San Francisco 






































Teachers and Pupils 
of Typewriting ! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


Ifyou area typewriter pupil, do you at- 
(nda school where the Remington Awards 
ate given for proficiency in the regular type- 
wtiter course? If not, then it would pay 
youtolearn all about these awards at the 
tearest Remington office. 

Ifyou are a typewriter teacher, are your 5 
lasses competing for these awards, and do & 
jouknow the prize we offer to teachers = 
whose pupils attain a certain standard of = 
Moficiency on Remington-made machines? = 
Auy Remington office will tell you. 

Ifyou are a typist,do you knowthe valua- 
‘leprizes competed for twice a year at every 
Remington office? Bettercall at the Rem- 
‘ngtou local office in your city and get par- 
ticulars, ‘The prize is worthy of your best 
tforts, 


lemington Typewriter Company, 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
MTT 


1G00D POSITION 


"th Uncle Sam 1s most desirable. Short hours, life 

, 8teady work, good salary. May be secured 

apaing @ Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 

ws Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 

oe. Our valuable book “Government 
ree, 


lucien Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
, =a 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Century, July: ‘‘The Nation Without 
a Ship,’’ by A. C. Laut: The need of 
the United States; future trade, ete. 

Guide to Nature, July : ‘‘Poppies,’’ by 
Mary Earle Hardy. he opium poppy; 
many lands visited; Celia Thaxter’s 
poppies. 

St. Nicholas, July: ‘‘Paul Revere— 
Goldsmith,’’ by Park Pressey. ‘‘Honor 
to the man who did everything well.’’ 

Woman’s Home Companion, July: *‘A 
Two-Weeks’ Vacation in Old England,’’ 
by Mary Bronson Hartt. 

Harper’s Magazine, July: ‘‘ Avignon, 
Legendary and Real,’’ by Richard Le 
Gallienne. ‘‘Among the Salt-Harvesters 
of the Carribean,’’ by Charles Wellington 
Furlong, F. R. G. S. 

Current Opinion, July: ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Uncle Sam in the Caribbean 
Sea.’’ ‘‘President Wilson Outlines His 
Mexican Policy.’’ 

American Magazine, July: ‘‘Seeing 
America,’’ by Ray Stannard Baker. 

Scribner’s, July: ‘‘When a War Is Not 
a War’’ (In Vera Cruz and Mexico City), 
by Richard Harding Davis. ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Exploration of the Unknown 
River. ”’ 

Christian Herald, July 8: ‘‘What We 
are Doing for Vera Cruz,’ by Chaplain 
T. B. Thompson, U. S. S. ‘‘Vermont.’’ 
‘*Sympathetic work done by our forces 
since our occupation of the city.’’ 

Everybody’s, July: ‘‘Watchful Perspir- 
ing at Vera Cruz,’’ by Frederick Palmer, 
with photographs by the author. 

National Geographic Magazine, June: 
**Scenes in Mexico.”’ Thirty pictures. 

Metropolitan Magazine, July: ‘‘With 
Villa on the March,’’ by John heed, 

Woman,s Home Companion, August : 
“Mary of England—A Working Queen,”’ 
by. William Armstrong. Illustrated with 
unusual photographs collected in England 
by Mr. Armstrong. 

Cosmopolitan, August : ‘‘Egypt of the 
Maricians,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. Illus- 
trated by George Gibbs. ‘‘The author’s 
intimate knowlecre of the Orient enables 
him to describe the real svirit of the city 
(Cairo) in a manner that is quite unfor- 
gettable.’’ 

Sunday School Times, ‘‘Real Heathen- 
ism at Work on China’s Babies,’’ by 
Charles Ernest Scott. 

Allantic Monthly, 
Hooker,’’ by Gamaliel 
‘*Union Portraits’’ series). 

Suburban Life, July : ‘‘Where it is Al- 
ways Spring,’’ by Alice Spencer Geddes. 
One visits the homes of Henry Turner 





July: -——‘‘ Joseph 
Bradford (in 





Bailey and Dallas Lore Sharp, educators. 

Popular Science Monthly, July: 
“Genesis and Revelations of the Yosem- 
ite Valley,’’ by Harold French. 


School Statistics of the United 


States 


The school and college enrollment of 
the pupils of the United States, includ- 
ing institutions, public and private; 
elementary, (kindergarten, primary, ard 
grammar ) and secondary, (high schools 
and academies,) together with universi- 
ties and colleges, professional schocls, 
normal schools, city evening schools, 
and special schools, reaches 21,269,155 
boys, girls, young men, and young 
women. 

The total value of property devoted to 
the common schools, according to the 
last fiscal tabulations, amounts to 
$1,221,695,730. Money expended upon 
the common schools in one year amounts 
to $446,726,929. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the common schools in one 
year is 18,035,118, and the average at- 
tendance daily is 12,871,980. These 
figures do not cover the statistics of the 
high schools, public and private, the 
universities and colleges, or the profes- 
sional schools of the country, 

For the tabulated year there were in 
the United States 596 institutions prop- 
erly catalogued among the colleges and 
universities. ‘The services of 30,034 pro- 
fessors and instructors were required for 
these institutions, of whom 24,508 were 
men and 5,526 women. There were stu- 
dents to the number of 319,488, of whom 
208,976 were men and 110,512 were 
women. The libraries of the institutions 
of learning number more than 16,000,000 


| 








Dy Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
» HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


books. 
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est Speeches Ever Made 


The brightest thoughts of the World’s most famous orators— 
the wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century 
—epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but 


Nations. 


They are all here just as they were delivered by their 


distinguished speakers and gathered in such form as to instruct 
and entertain you where and when you will. 


Modern Eloquence 


Each Speech, Lecture or Address is Complete 


Everything in this wonderful Library is of proved value and interest, and is printed 
n its entirety. Speeches that have been flashed around the world, lectures that have 
been repeated again and again to never-tiring audiences, ‘‘occasional” addresses that 
have made men famous in a day, masterly orations that have molded public opinion 
and directed the march of progress—these are’ brought together for the first time in‘ 


this remarkable library, 





300 After 
Dinner 
Speeches 


by Joseph H. Choate, 
Wim. J. Bryan, Benjamin 
Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 
Win. M. Evarts,John Hay, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir Henry Irving,Chauncy 
M. Depew, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, 
Ifenry W. Grady, Joseph 
Jefferson, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Seth Low, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, etc. 


150 Great 
Addresses 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles 
Dudley Warner, William 
Cullen Bryant, Rufus 
Choate, Theodore koose- 
velt, Arthur J. Balfour, 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, William 
I. Gladstone, Charles 
Francis Adams, John L. 
Spalding, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Grover Cleveland, 
Fisher Ames, Lawrence 
Barrett, Henry Drum- 
mond, James A. Garfield, 
Sir John Lubbock, Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, etc. 


60 Classic and 
Popular 
Lectures 


by Charles A. Dana, Robt. 
J. Burdette, Russell H. 
Conwell, Canon Farrar, 
John B. Gough, Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Phillips, 
Josh Billings, John Tyn- 
dall, Geo. William Curtis, 
Artemus Ward, Paul Du- 
Chaillu, John B. Gordon, 
Newell Dwight Hillis,John 
Morley ,John Ruskin, Hen- 
ry M. Stanley, Wu Ting 
Fang, etc. 


2000 Short 
Stories and 
Anecdotes 


by Mark Twain, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Horace Porter, 
Champ Clark, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jolin M. Allen,etc. 
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Consists of ten beautiful richly bound volumes, elaborately 
indexed, beautifully illustrated with over 80 photogravures 
on Japanese vellum; paper, presswork and bindings of very 
highest quality. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell 
you how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry 
W. Grady’s Great Lecture, “The Race Problem”—FREE 
Reprinted from the workitself. ChampClarksays:—“The most 
famousafter-dinner speech within the memory of anyliving man.” 
Sending the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. If you 
are interested tear it off and send in wow. Don’t wait. The offer 
is limited. 


This Great Work is Sole Occupant of a New Field 


It has neither predecessor nor competitor. The most brilliant 
men of the world today endorse it unqualifiedly. ‘lo read itis a 
liberal education—a treasure trove of information accessible in 
no other form. No intelligent man or woman can fail to be 
moved by the words gathered here— words which have 
brought men to tears or laughter, to pity or scorn, to in- 






















dignation or repentance. Each address is a separate Shuman & 
gem and from the standpoint of inspiration alone is Co. 
priceless. ’ P 

. Ohio Bldg. 
Are You Ever, Asked to Respond to a Toast, To Dept. 75, Chi 


Write an Address, or to Make a Speech? 

If so you will find these volumes the greatest 
help imaginable, because they contain nearly 
every variety of good pattern for the various 
classes of oratory. And many an inexperienced 
banquet chairman, toast master or honored 
guest, casting helplessly about him fora 
good story or appropriate a has 
found here just the inspiration needed, 


From the Great Commoner 

Hon. Wm. J. Bryan says: *‘In com 
mending your work, MODERN | ELO- 
QUENCE, which Ido most heartily, I 
feel that I am a favor, not so 
much to you as publishers ,an tot ¥ yg 
who may be led to urcharo, anc 
read the work, It 8 @ valuavle 
addition to any library.’ 


Please send me free 
the great lecture by 
Henry W. Grady, and 
full description of Modern 
Eloquence with special 
prices and terms, 








doin 


Address ____ 











6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


70 Fifth Avenue 
.New York 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, 
@t all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been ae up its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book, 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘sts ttaccaret cunningnom-clancy, Manager. 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Karly registration is advised. Write to-day for application blank, 


|Edmands Educators’ Exchange 














FOUNDED 
1897 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE for those who send NAMES of REFERENCES and (25 ets.) Postage, 
&, J, Edmands, Mgr. 


101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, WILKES. BARRE, PA, 








J. Porter Adams. Mannger, 
364 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicngo 
Write for terms. 


Adams School and Office Bureau, 


Supervisors, Specialists, Teachers, register now for fall openings. 





MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY—® 1. YERS € C0... Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 
NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 











AGENCY 


The Leading Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA 
Write Immediately for FREE CIRCULAR BOISE, IDAHO 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 295, 6.,7th, STREET. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Needs experienced teachers, College and Normal graduates, vocational, 
positions, WEST and SOUTH. Write today, L, CREGO, or 














First class equipment. Operates 


$5th year. 
Direct calls from 


slocally and nationally. 
school officers. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 








612-613 Majestic puleeene- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
and special teachers, for desirable 
MKS, L, CREGO, Managers, 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 


itory will have 500 NEW = posi- 
One State + teed ter nee $150) to $3000 Big Seaahnee 
wanted. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A. J. Jolly Mgr. Mentor, Ky. 








Singing as a Part of the Opening Exercises 


R. SANDERS in his “Twenty Talks to Teachers’’ says that ‘*Perhaps the one thing 
that will bear repetition oftenest and grow in its good results by repetition in the 
opening exercise is singing.’’ He says, “I discriminate between singing and a lesson 
in music. A lesson in music may not be one whit better for unifying the minds of 
the pupils than a lesson in grammar or arithmetic. But singing is better. An angry 
pupil cannot sing. In the singing he forgets his anger. Nothing so quickly recalls 
the wandering minds of pupils and gets them into harmony with the purpose of school, 
and makes them forget petty troubles, as a good, soul-stirring song in which all unite. 
Patriotic songs, devotional songs, folk songs, songs of the home and the heart, nature 
songs—the list is Jong—all have their use in the opening exercise. Glad or sad, as the 
teacher desires to stir the pupils, so let the morning song be in opening exercise. 
VEN ifthe teacher sings but little, there will be found always the faithful half dozen 
who can and will sing. The others will follow. Choose the songs that nearly all 
like and sing with enthusiasm. For the opening exercises not many songs are needed. 
If music is taught, new songs may be learned, and the favorite ones added to the list 
for morning use, but let me emphasize the fact that it is not the new and the difficult, 
but the old, the familiar, the soul-stirring song that is most useful in opening exercises, 
Something that all like, something that all can sing, something that appeals to the 
emotions—these are the songs for the opening of school.’ 
OW, Mr. Sanders has a very interesting, as well as a very effective way of stating 
things, especially things pertaining to school life. He knows from actual expe- 
rience in the schoolroom both in rural and graded schools just what can and should be 
done, and any advice that he gives may be followed with the certainty of satisfactory 
results, 
you will note in the quotation we have just made that Mr. Sanders says that “‘it is 
not the new and difficult sony, but the old, the familiar, the soul-stirring song that 
is most useful.’’ These words of his are practically an endorsement of our three lead- 
ing song books (a description of which follows this article) because everyone of them 
contains just the class of songs that stir the soul; patriotic songs, folk lore song's, 
songs of the home and the heart, in fact they are among.the most popular song books 
in use today. Besides, the prices of them are so low that no school can afford to do 
without a song book. 
Favorite Songs 
A Song Book forall schools, Contains fifty-two songs with Words and Musie, the choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite songs published. Beautiful colored covers. Big Value for Five Cents. The con- 
tents include America, Annie Laurie, Auld Lang Syne, Battle-Cry of Freedom, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, Blue-Bells of Scotland, Columbia, Comin’ Thro'the Rye, Darling Neilie Gray, Dixie Land, Good- 
Night, Ladies, Hail. Columbia, Home, Sweet Home, Juanita, The Last Rose of Summer, Marching Through 
Georgia, My Bonnie, My Maryland, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Folks at Home, The Old Oaken Bucket, 
Robin Adair, Rocked in Cradle of the Deep, The Star-Spangled Banner, There’s Music in the Air, When 
Swallows Homeward Fly, aud twenty-six others just as good. Price, 5 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$5.00 a hundred. 


Uncle Sam’s School Songs 

A collection of 189 Songs for Day Schools, Colleges, Institutes and the Home Circle. Edited by Charles 
K. Langley and 'T. Martin Towne, assisted by the late W. A. Ogden, for many years superintendent. of 
music in the public schools of Toledo, Ohio, ‘This hook is non-graded, being, therefore, suited to all ages, 
It contains 256 pages, of which the first 39 are devoted to practical lessons in sight reading, including easy 
three-part songs, while at the close of the book are found definitions of musical terms, etc. The tone of 
the book is pure and elevating. The selections are Martial, Patriotic, Humorous, Ethical and Devotional 
in character, Price, 25 cents a copy prepaid; quantity rate, $18.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 


American School Songs 

* Edited by J. H. Kurzenknabe, with rudimentary exercises by L. M. Evilsizer. This collection is pre- 
pared for Day Schools of all grades, Academies, Colleges, ‘Teachers’ Institutes and the Home Circle, — Its 
256 pages mclude (1) a section of progressive exercises in the elements of music; (2) 206 pages containing 
202 select songs, adapted to the needs of every grade; (3) afew marches suitable for calisthenics and con- 
cert exercises; (4) a series of responsive readings; and (5) an epitome of fundamental facts in the theory 
of music, 

The teacher will oa in the book an abundance of material for the different grades. The songs are Pa- 
trivtic, Humorous, Kthical, Instructive and devotional, Price, 25 cents a copy postpaid; quantit 
rate, $15.00 a hundred, not prepaid. a 7 

Ati on ders acce pled wih the understanding that if books are unsatisfactory your money will be refunded, 


HALL & McCREARY, 438 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Book Reviews 


‘*Daily English Lessons.’’ Book One. 
By Willis H. Wilcox, Ph. M. Cloth. 
12mo. 251 pages. Illustrated. 45 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The aim of this book is to provide a 
course of study in elementary English 
which teachers just beginning can use. 
It will also prove of great ‘value and 
effectiveness to well trained teachers. 
There are one hundred and fifty lessons 
for each year in these volumes. The 
attempt is made throughout to establish 
a natural situation for the use of 
language. The material selected is up- 
lifting, instructive, stimulating. The 
‘“*models’’ used are the best. The illus- 
trations are appropriate. 


‘*Domestic Science.’’ By Pearl L. 
Bailey. Cloth. 357 pages. 12mo. 
trated. $1.00 net. Webb Pub. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

This text book is arranged to cover 
a period of study for two years. Miss 
Bailey has taught for twelve years and 
this book represents the well tested 
results of experience and experiment. 
The book is written in good, logical, 
pedagogical order. Proper sequence in 
this subject is a hard feature to realize. 
Principles are applied as soon as their 
theories are explained. An emphasis is 
placed upon economy. There are many 
helpful hints, and some tables, numerous 
illustrations and many valuable sugges- 
tions to the teachers. 


“The Teaching of Oral English.’’ By 
Emma Miller Bolenius. Cloth. 12mo. 
214 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co.,; 
Philadelphia. 

The writer of this very practical work 
on a difficult subject, is Professor of 
English and History in Roanoke Woman’s 
College, Salem, Va. It is the result of 
a very successful experience in teaching 
large classes to use their mother tongue 
correctly and fluently. The book abounds 
in new ideas, and illustrations as inter- 
esting as pages out of a story. Cer- 
tainly no teacher of English will regret 
the time spent in the careful reading of 
this timely volume. 


‘“‘Folk Games and Gymnastic Play. ’’ 
By Dagny Pedersen and Neva L. Boyd. 
Heavy pasteboard. 10x7 in. 43 pages. 
75 cents. Saul Brothers, 626 Federal 
St., Chicago. 

This is a book for the kindergarten, 
the primary grade and the playground. 
lt includes twenty-eight singing games, 
descriptions of six games, and seven 
gymnastic exercises in form of games. 
The material is all new to American 
children, being selected from the Danish 
folk lore and children’s games. It is a 
recognized fact that children need relief 
from mental strain and accumulated 
energy, in social games of spontaneous 
and free character. These games com- 
bine fun, recreation and sociability with 
exercise. The music is well harmonized 
with the words, and is generally melodi- 
ous and easy. 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions. By James C. Fernald, L. 
H. D. New and enlarged edition. Cloth. 
Large 12mo. 1728 pages. $1.50 net. 12 
cents postage. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 

To be versed in the vernacular, able to 
select discriminatingly ,the exact and 
fitting terms, is to have a practical busi- 
ness asset of the greatest value; while 
to be at a loss for the correct, the force- 
ful, the elegant adjective, adverb or 
noun is to be subject to many an em- 
barrassment, and under a decided handi- 
cap. One who is not familiar with a 
work on Synonyms and Antonyms cannot 
realize how rich his language is, or how 
capable of being moulded to fit the most 
delicate shades of meaning. We are apt 
to get into a rut, using the same idioms, 
forms and expressions year in and year 
out. Acquaintance with the fund of 
available words in our language reveals 
possibilities and suggests a new interest 
in accuracy and clarity and purity of 
speech. Dr. Fernald’s well-known work 
has been enlarged and revised, and now 
contains 8,100 synonyms, classified and 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed curefully, 
will prepare the student to pass any teach. 
rs, Regents or Civil Serviee examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex. 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper’ 
State Commissioner of Education for New York’ 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST 
COMPLETE 












COM. DRAPER 

14 Yrs. in with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. nU.S. with Ang .25 
14 Yrs. n 5 with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .28 
14 Yrs. -in with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. -in with ans .25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n ° with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n > with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. n ’ with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in Econ., with Ans .28 





* Solutions given to all problems. 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N. Y. 











GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KiNDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks 


a 
$ SURED 


ny & Suir HCO, 





“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
**CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 


Various sizes, 





Twenty-four colors, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
COLORS, ETC, ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNY & SMITH CO. 


AND 








81-83 Fulton St., New York 














=== Direct From Factory = 


You save money by buyi h T and 
Guaranteed Labor fasten Desens cated et 


ratory Apparatus as we se 
from factory to school thus you escape all the heavy 
overhead charges and selling expenses of those 
who sell through travelers, rite for FREE 
copy of latest Cha Purchase Guide No. 
and state your school connection, e a) 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 54S. Olinton st. Chicago 


ans 


WE HAVE URGENT CALLS for Superintenden’ 
Principals, High School, Grade and Departmentteac 


ers, Write us. TEXAS TEACHERS AGENCY, Abilene, Texas. 


At the Craig Colony for Epileptics, 
Wanted: pupil nurses, female, registered 
training school, Applicants ahd 
trance to which must have satisfactorily complete ty 
least one year in high school approved by the ae 
York State Department of Education. ft! br 
course, nine months of which is in large New RN 
City General Hospital. Graduates eligible for ‘ven 
degree. Those under thirty-five years of age pti 
preference. During training while in ordinary whe 
tages $25.00 per month with maintenance. anc oe 
in the Infirmary $32.00 per month with malntenres 
is paid pupils. Probation period of three mo! 
with pay mentioned. Address N. 1. 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, Sonyea,*- 
a 


s Invitations Announcements Eis 
100 in script lettering oo 

é In ing two sets of envelopes, 9 
Write for samples. ue. 


100 Visiting Cards, - - 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pe- 
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Sregg 
Shorthand__ 


Is taught in more schools than all other .sys- 
tems combined, There are 1852 cities in the 
United States in which shorthand is taught 
in the publie high schools, The standing of 
the five leading systems is as follows: Gregg 
Shorthand, 974 cities; Benn’ Pitman, 364; 
Isaac Pitman, 105; Graham, 88; Munson, 32, 
Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are 
represented in the remaining 289 cities. P 
Gregg leadership in the private commercial 
schools is even moré marked. It was adopted 
by more than four hundred schools last year. 
The reasons ‘for the popularity of Gregg 
Shorthand are: , 
Simplicity—it is the easiest ofall practi- 
cal systems to learn. 
Legibility—it holds the world’s record 
for accuracy at high speed—99.6% perfect. 
Speed—Gregg writers won first, second 
and third placesin the Fifth International 
shorthand Speed Contest. 


TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FREE. 


The large nuinber of schools using the sys- 
tem,and new ones adopting it each year, 
creates a constant demand for professionally- 
trained teachers. Commercial teaching is a 
new and attractive field—having decided ad- 
vantages over other branches, Write to-day 
about our free correspondence instruction for 
teachers. 

Ask also for Booklet—N. I. 3. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











Simply furnish our free information of 
boarding schools to students who plan to go 
away toschool, We pay you. Write for details: 


\gecnees of Schools of the U. S. 
T 





imes Bidg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 








The Key To Success 


Stop Forgetting | 
















WN NS, 
IncreaseYour Efficiency 


The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
1 can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces. En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self-control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address an aud- 
tence. Easy. Simple... The result, 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 


. 
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EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


discriminated, 4,000 antonyms classified, 
and a description of the right use of 
prepositions used with 12,100 words. 
Certainly no teacher should be without 
such a book, and Fernald’s is the com- 
pletest and most accurate. This reprint 
contains 154 added pages of new material. 


**Pauline’s First Reading Book about 
Tom and Jane and their Naughty 
Friend.’’ By Lady Bell. Cloth. 8x7%in. 
141 pages. 60 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

This Primer is unlike others in that it 
pursues one subject from start to finish, 
in the hope of sustaining the interest 
and attention of the pupils. The vocab- 
ulary is limited to suit children between 
four and seven. -New words as they are 
added gradually are tabulated before ; 
each lesson. The type is a good size, | 
and the book neat and attractive. The ! 
story is such as might easily happen to 
any child, and creates interest without 
excitement. 


‘“‘The Rural 





School: Its Methods and | 
Management.’’ By Horace M. Cutler | 
and Julia M. Stone. Cloth. 12mo. 276 
pages. Illustrated. $1.10. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 7 

This is a book for school superintend- | 
ents, and teachers and all directors: and | 
parents interested in the problems of | 
the rural school. It tells not alone what | 
should be done—but how to do the best | 
things for the rural schools. There are | 
ten chapters given to detailed sugges- 
tions on method. Two chapters are de- | 
voted to the matter and manner of con- | 
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my book, “How to Remember 

Prot book. “How ‘to Remember" 

Hi : andCopyrighted Memory Test Free, 

Diche, also how to obtain FREE copy of 

— my book“Howto Speak in Public,”’ 
cipal . z 

Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





State Examination Ques- 
tion and Answer Books 


Just off the Press. Questions taken from every state 
Inthe Union. Each book contains both questions and 
answers, Subjects: U.S. History, Civics, Grammar, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Geography, Pedagogy, 
Reading, and General History. 

These books show what is required of teachers on 
examination in the different states. We know that 
you will be pleased with them because they meet the 
most exacting demands of class room or review. 

Price, 30c a copy; five copies at one time, 27¢ each 3 
the full set of 10 at 25¢ a copy. Do it now. 


MC MINN & GEAR, 
125 Pingree Ave.. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LIFE 


Atasalary ranging from $800 to $1800 
is what your Uncle Sam will pay you 
yearly if you work for him, Sounds 
g00d, doesn’t it? You will have to 
passa Civil Service Examination to 
ket a job—but that iseasy. Mr, Patter- 
son, former U.S. Civil Service Secre- 
lary-Kxaminer, will tell you how. 
tite Mr. Patterson today, in care of 
Patterson Civil Service School 
School with a Record for making 


Good. Do it Now. Box 1509, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 














THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the MONTESSORI METHOD 
IN ROME, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American Schoo! for lit- 
tle children I will be glad to send illustrated 
Pamphlet on request. rs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 
begins October Ist. 









cee 


American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay 
Ghady work, life sitions, congenial surroundings, 
Otions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 


with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
y cal Near! AP 400,000 classi- 
ons. 


n f t. 
formation and questions used by the Civil 
ce Commission free. 


COUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ducting recitations. The outline of work | 
agriculture for rural schools and | 
records of teachers’ experience with | 
contests and clubs, are full of value to | 
one who wants to post himself upon the 
most practical methods of improving the 
rural school. No feature of rural school 
life is omitted. Even specific sugges- 
tions in regard to the equipping of a 
playground and the starting of a school 
library are to be found. The book is 
well printed and adequately illustrated. 


“A Group of Famous Women: A Bio- 
graphical Reader.’’ By Edith Horton. 
Cloth, 12mo 229 pages.. Illustrated | 
with portraits. 50 cents. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

This certainly is a new departure of 
merit and worth. It is specially appro- 
priate in this age in which the spheres 
and opportunities of women are being so | 
enlarged. There is no telling to what. | 
lengths the movement of ‘““emancipa- | 
tion’? of woman will go. It is important. | 
that growing girls imbibe noble and | 
womanly ideals and a befitting sense of | 
what is desirable and necessary in the | 
new standards of feminine activities. 
This collection of short biographies in- | 
cludes heroes, martyrs, royalty, writers, | 
philanthropists and women in every field 
of work and service. No girl can read | 
these sketches without being inspired, | 
and without catching a vision of the | 
glory of true womanly dignity, charm | 
and nobility. The book is not an 
apologetic for Woman Suffrage; but | 
since women vote in ten states of the | 





D. 


Union, it is evident that women need, 
when girls, to be educated for the duties 
of citizenship. 


TEACHERS or Ex-TEACHERS 


Desiring temporary or permanent employment in a 


Lucrative, Pleasant Work 
Should write to us about the new book for children 


“OUR WONDER WORLD” 


The best auxiliary reading system yet devised for 
children. Openly endorsed by Normal Schools, 
City School Superintendents and Teachers and 
Pastors of Leading Churches, 

The Ten Volumes answer thousands of questions 
with descriptive matter and illustration, | 

Appeals Instantly to Parents and Children 

We assure you of a good income if you wish to 
rest from active school duty while calling on pa- 
rents and teachers in our behalf. Weekly guaran- 

ee. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept.W. W. CHICAGO, ILL. 
























— STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
W 


100 invitations or announcements 
with two sets of envelopes, for 


eddings $3.00, 60 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50, 
Cards Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 


Professional—100 for 75 cents. 5) for 50c. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 15 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 


filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 








Dansville, N. Y- 
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\DAY BOOK. Bhernmac = B 
N D G D) ogpecamnacsene iva? } AD 
ona: O 
By. UD H() 
Here is the Most Helpful Single Volume that a Teacher Can Buy. It is a 


new work 





arranged day by day, there being ar 


just published—and the only really complete and systematie | 
of opening exercises that has yet been issued. 3.0 th mess 


. It contains over 300 exercises, 
1 exercise for each morning of the ten 


school months, beginning with the first day in September and ending with the 


last day in June. 


There is an appropriate literary quotation for each day— 


303 in all, 150 interesting stories, anecdotes and recreations, a goodly number 


of poems, many birthday exercises an 
grams, related songs and readings, Bi 





d those of the seasons, special day pro- 
ble references, ete. The exercises are in 


endless variety, emphasizing moral principles and teaching lessons of. proper 


conduet, right thought, ideals of life, a 
science, and art, 
material for use therewith, 
days of noted men and women, are du 


aid in her work. 


you are not perfectly satisfied with th 
250 pages, 


teacher that can afford to be without 


BECKLEY - 





The material is for all grades, and the teacher will find the book an invaluable 
Your money, including postage, will be promptly returned if 


Cloth, 
Our 1915 Catalogue of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools 
is now ready—128 large pages of best books and ‘helps, 






| THE HOUSEOF BETTER MATERIAL 
ea ae ae 


a es Ss | | 


nd the appreciation of nature, literature, 


Hach day has its own Jesson and an abundance of the best 
All special days and school ocensions, also birth- 


ly recorded and suitably commemorated, 


e book when received, 
Price, 60 cents, 


Do you know 


any 
Mailed free upon request. 


a copy ? 


CARDY CO. 





T.-— CHICAGO & 











Domestic Science } 
No. 55 





OT only does the intrinsic value of an 
elegant equipment appeal to Univer- 
sities; but also Academies, Colleges, High 
Schools and Common Schools feel the 
urgent necessity of bringing their scientific 
laboratory equipments to a plane with 
the commercial departments. 


Table 


Sand 





existence. They have no side lines. 


LABORATORY  FURN 











FURNITURE for the LABORATORY 
and KINDERGARTEN 


Built Strong and Serviceable and Well Finished 


NEAT, attractive, environment 

in the workroom is conducive 
to attentiveness in the student. The 
very same cause invites the instruc- 
They all 


tor’s complete ability. 
take pride in their work. 





Instructors 
Desk 





REMIND your friends of the teaching 


fraternity that KE WAUNEE Lab- 


oratory Furniture is known all over 
America for its Quality and Tastiness in 
design. The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company has specialized in just this one 
branch of the furniture industry—Laboratory Furniture—since they have been in 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ITURE EXPERTS 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Ave., 


Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 


























1. 
for one copy 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs.. sone 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... .20¢ 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted.........-15¢ 
44 Large Drawings to Color..........-.-26€ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5e 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color........+. 15e 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color.........06- I5e 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inelh« 10c 


16 Common Birds in Colors with deseript'n 15¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10¢ 


12 Dolls of Nations to Color......eeeeeee 6c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings.........+- 10c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15e 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards.........+ I5e 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards...... 18¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Victures.......20¢ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Read Our Best Offers 


of TVeacher’s Bulletin included free. 


Hints and Devices for Teachers...... o00e0c0C 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings..... . 8c 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 1 
Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..1 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste......-..16c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste...... 
Word Cards showing print and script, set. 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. .$2.20 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil......13e 
Letters and Figures, Y%-inch, on cards....30c 
Sheet of Blue Ca do: Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
Brown or Caibon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Angelus; Ilomeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 





Iman 


Borders, each 5c. 
Turkeys; 


Sunbonnet 


Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; 


Horse; Cow; Dog; lox; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. 
Calendar; Vireplace Calendar; 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, 


of States, 


Christ Child 


Jabies; Overall Boys; 
3 Holly; 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; 
tears; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Vig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Kap C5 i 
al Pilgrims; k 
Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work 


Typic 





Srownies; Goldenrod; Maple T.eaves; 
Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia, 

Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 


Indian. 
Turkey 


Steamer; Buffalo; 
Log Cabin; 


Locomotive 5 
M ayflower H 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient Iistory. 


Special Stencils, 
Stencils, 


Vifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35e; Fifteen Common Bird 
15e; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60¢; Five-inch Ornamental 


Alphabet for 20e; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inech Old English Alphabet for 


25e; Seript Alphabet for blackboard, 


Colored Chalk, 






LA 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colors, ready to make up (24 o0z.)..38¢ 

Cardboard for sewing cards and_ construc- 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 lbs.) 2 





Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% lbs.).......25¢ 
Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 lIbs.).....25¢ 
yrawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... 60c 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, 

' 9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.).15¢ 
Heliograph, 844x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 


Hektograph Paper, 84x11 (6 Ibs.)........50c¢ 
Ecktograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c 


Address J. S. LATTA, 


capitals, 
Very best, doz, assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. 


Other School Supplies 


small letters and figures, complete set, 10c, 
Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Postage or Express Extra 


Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
%-inch type (6 Ibs.)....eeeeeeee oaacvbhee 
Rubber Type Printer, Y%-in. type (12 oz.) 48¢ 
Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25¢ 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........25¢ 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 0z.)...... 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10c 
Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60c 
Raflia, natural (1 Ib.) 
Raffia, colored, name color (4 Ib.)..... 


Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)...++0+.10c 


Inc., Box 19, 


ee ey ween e es EAC 


25¢ 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods and ask 


2. Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 

for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
3. Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 

for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 
Teacher's Bulletin No, 1, for Fall and Winter......... 

‘Yeacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring.........+..15¢ 

Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged......+0...$1.00 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
and be sure to include enough postage. 

SV | will return it in stamps with the goods. 


Send a money order 
If you allow too much for postage, 
















included free. 
Se 







12 Shects Transparent Tracing Paner.....15c 
25 Public School Report Cards...........10¢ 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Verfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 VPrize Cards, good for any subject..... 10c 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. 225¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades..25c 
16 Manual Training [exercises for 2 








S0YS. 6 29C 

6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c¢ 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades.,.25c¢ 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15ce; 2 doz..25 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day.......25c¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8%xll, mame maps.... 
Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, 
24x36 inches, 3 80Fr..ss0sc00sss005 





eee ec 





TEACHERS 





Revised and Enlarged A 
-_ Wading Price $100 Per Copy -—~% 
Ss Address J.S. Latta Ss 


( con 143,048 ) 
Su iH) My 
OSes 

a4 WSS. 











Read This Letter 


“Last year my school prepared an exhibie 
tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Our county superintendent now has the dis- 
play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
winning more prizes. We were successful in 
this undertaking because we had your book 
for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 





Ask your 


wv Z 


) 


Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 


medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c3 
No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser...... -40c 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 0z.)....10¢ 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
Old, Goven (6 O2.)...0000000060000000180 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 02.).......2.15¢ 
Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 0z.)..30c 
Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 07.).....e06 «o+0C 
U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢e 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
(4 02.) %-in. 10c3; Y%-in. 12c; 34-in....15¢ 


Cedar Falls, lowa 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Empioyer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kindsof pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needec 
mon education suflicient, 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
positions in the U, 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you —if you want 
it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Plices 
open to American citizens of Is 
or over, I, 

Special money back guarantee ff 
if you write today for Booklet R,q 
1140, IT IS FREE 

















history, 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 


their talents to account, 


prove is practical. 
nition, 
checks from editors. 





Dr. Esenwein 





Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 
form, structure, 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 


Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 


May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduaics who have suc- 
ceeded? And the succcss their letters 
It means recog- 
accepted manuscripts and 


250-Page Catalog Free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Ilome Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


Please Address 


and 

















Earl Hopkins, Washington, b,c, 
courses by tail, 
Unexcelled  prepar- 


CIVIL SERVICE tiesceiea” yrevar 


prices. Sample lesson and illustrated catalogue FREE, 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N. J. 





Great demand for 
Exee ent a aries Commercial 
Teachers. Take 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your_ next 
vacation with us. position awaits you. Write 





Debates, Essays, Etc. prepared to or- 
Orations, der on given sobjects. Teelve years’ 
experience, P. A, Miller's Literary Agency, Dayton. Ohio, 





EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


> 
I LAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 








Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





SPLENDID PAYING BUSINESS 


ready for refined, intelligent, man or woman 
over 30 years old to take hold of as district agent. 
Large corporation, Products extensively adver- 
tised, Thousands use and endorse. Every home 
needs badly, Investment of $17.50 fully secured. 
Position should pay at least $2500 yearly, _Satisfue- 
tory references required, 616 Curtiss Bldgz,, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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‘“‘The Natural History of the Farm.” 
By James G. Needham. Cloth. 12mo, 
348 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. The Com- 
stock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

This is a study of the things that feed, 
shelter, clothe and warm us, a searching 
out of the sources of all things that 
minister to our necessities and luxuries, 
It is the drama of nature developing 
under our observation. This volume deals 
with only such things in natural history 
as we have in all ages been accustomed 
to living with and using. There is an 
outline of the practical work and experi- 
mentation to be done in connection with 
the study of the text. The Sections are 
arranged with reference to seasons, 
Such chapters as these are given: 2. Wild 
Fruit of the Farm. 3. Wild Nuts. 5, 
Fishes of the Farm Stream. 7. The Wild 
Roots of the Farm. 13. Wild Mammals 
of the Farm. 15 Fowls of the Farm. 
22. Maple Sap and Sugar. 29. Wild Spring 
Flowers. 384. The Clovers. 89 and 40, 
Insects. 44. The Brambles of the Farm, 
ete. ete. 


“Dramatic Stories for Reading and 
Acting. By Ada M. Skinner. Cloth. 
!12mo. 225 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents, 
American Book Co., New York. 

The aim of this supplementary reader 
is to stimulate the imagination of youth- 
ful readers, lead to expressive reading 
with intelligent inflection and ‘‘banish 
ennui”? in this department of study, 
There is no melodrama here; no shout- 
ing and violent gesticulation are called 
for. These selections suggest the action 
and emotion. ‘The compilation is a good 
one. The stories are interesting. Of 
the thirty-six stories many are entirely 
new, and several are unusual, if not 
new. ‘They are varied in style and 
uniformly short. ‘The volume is neat; 
nicely illustrated; splendidly printed on 
good paper. 


“At the Back of the North Wind.” 
By George Macdonald. Simplified by 
Klizabeth Lewis. Cloth. 12mo. 126 
pages. 50 cents net. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This classic has been very successfully 
simplified into a form acceptable to all 
children who love nice books with pretty 
colored illustrations, plain type, and 
plenty of interesting conversation. The 
pictures, of which there are six, full- 
page, are done by Maria L. Kirk and are 
exceptionally good as to drawing and 
coloring and conception. 


“The Horace Mann Fifth Reader.” 
By Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D. and Mel- 
vin Hix, B. S. Cloth. Large 12mo. 
450 pages. Illustrated. 65 cents. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

Considering that the ‘‘Fifth Reader 
stage’’ is often a critical period in the 
child’s development, the authors of this 
textbook have been very particular to 
select interesting and helpful material 
for its readers. Many true and new 
stories are given. Many unusual selec- 
tions from the classics appear. Action, 
adventure, achievement and under these 
wisdom, loyalty to ideals and devotion 
to duty, are the dominant notes through- 
out. A vocabulary is appended. Many 
full page illustrations grace its pages. 


“Survey of the Public Schools of 
Springfield, Illinois.’’ Conducted under 
the direction of Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. 
D. New York: Division of Education 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. June, 
1914. 160 pages. 25 cents. 

This report conducted the work in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the board 
of education and the superintendent of 
schools of that city. It differs from pre- 
vious ones in a number of important 
characteristics and its findings are base 
on more extensive scientific testing than 
those of any previous report. A_ novel 
test of the course of study was made by 
examining leading citizens in sixth and 
seventh grade subjects as taught in the 
schools. The work of the pupils in arith- 
metic, spelling, and handwriting was sub- 
mitted to tests previously applied in 4 
large number of other cities and the rel- 
sults were compared so as to show the re- 
ative standing of the Springfield classes 
in these subjects. As a basis for judg- 
ing the quality of classroom instruction, 
at least one complete recitation was 0D- 
served in each classroom throughout the 
city. In enumerating the city’s educa- 
tional facilities the report takes into 
account the parochial and private schools 
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Esterbrook 
School Pens — 


Esterbrook * 
School Pens are 
specially made to 
meet the require- 
ments of school 
work, and how well 
they do it is shown 
by their universal 
use in the public 
schools throughout 
the United States. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


New York. Camden, N. J. 











) Heretofore the eye has 
, been the means of es- 
/ timating color, and does 
not always see alike. A 
particular color today 
to a given person may 
not be the same color 
tomorrow, because of 
mak) « over-indulgence in food, 
Patents—Copyrights Jack of sleep, etc. The 
only definite system which makes possible the 
accurate matching of colors at any time is 


The Munsell Color System 


Jt has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is ured by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges and indus- 
tria] Jaboratories. To introduce this system we will 
send you box of water colors and camel’s-hair brush 
for 40c in stamps or money order—regular price Sle. 
The middle colors should be used in the form of 
crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, ete,, to correctly teach accuracy and color 
barmony. 





Bleck, 


Send today for explanatory circular G and prices. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO.,, Inc. 
Sote Manufacturers of Material 
tor the Munsell Color System, 
Boston, Mass. 














RINGS & MEDALS 


CATALOG INCOLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


C.K.GROUSE CO. 


P.0.BOX N4 
() 


No.971 
ak 


\F, 











Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


wo 
ent He 1 Beekman St., New York 
Silver 50 Send for Catalogue 





An Art Scholarship 
FREE (i fti8 


Special Limited 
No charge, no obligations. Your name 
and address brings you handsome, illus- 
trated Prospectus and explanation of 
this unusual offer, by return mail, free. 
Rememberj this offer is strictly limited, 
Don’t take chances. Write now. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, 
io 516, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Retined, profitable 


LEARN WATCHMAKING %2"%2ron 


alwaysindemand. We teach it thoroughly in as 
Many monthsas it formerly took years. Does away 
With tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
ttudying. Positions secured, HKasy terms. Send for 
logue. 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 

iving size and our 
i trial offer. 








HEKTOGHAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St., N. Y. City, 
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and the business colleges. The facts 
concerning the progress of children and 
the ages and grades at which they drop 
out of school were compared with those 
of twenty-nine other cities and were 
analyzed separately for boys and girls 
with astonishing results. The method 
employed in studying the problems of 
vocational education has not been used 
in any previous survey and the plan 
recommended for giving industrial train- 
ing differs radically from existing sys- 
tems. An interesting item is the anal- 
ysis of the teaching force, and the 
characteristics of the typical are given 
as showing not merely mathematical 
averages but actually apply to a con- 
siderable portion of the teachers: She is 
a woman twenty-nine years of age; 
graduate of the Springfield elementary, 
high and training schools; has taught in 
Springfield seven years; has never 
taught elsewhere; has attended summer 
school one term; has a first grade cer- 
tificate; receives $800 salary. 


**Morning Exercises for all the Year: 
A Day Book for Teachers.’’ By Joseph 
C. Sindelar, author of ‘‘Nixie Bunny in 
Manners-Land,’’ '‘ Nixie Bunny in Work- 
aday-Land,”’ ete. 250 pages. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents. Beckley, Cardy Co., 
Chicago. 

There are few recent books published 
that will furnish as much practical help 
to the teacher as ‘‘Morning Exercises 
for All the Year.’’ Here has been gath- 
ered a collection of over one hundred and 
fifty stories teaching lessons of proper 
conduct, right thought, ideals of life, 
and moral lessons in general. In all 
there are over three hundred exercises, 
there being one for every day of the 
school year, from the first day of Sep- 
tember to the last day of June. There 
is a related literary quotation for each 
day—3803 in all, a goodly number of 
poems, birthday exercises and those of 
the seasons, special day programs, re- 
lated songs and readings, Bible refer- 
ences, etc. The exercises are in endless 
variety, each one emphasizing some 
moral principle. It is the first complete 
and only systematically arranged book 
of opening exercises that has yet come 
to this desk. The material is for all 
grades. The book has a very complete 
index and it is handsomely and durably 
bound in cloth. 


‘Architecture and the Allied Arts.’’ 
‘By Alfred M. Brooks. Cloth. 64x9% 
inches. Illustrated. 260 pages. $3.50 
net. Bobbs-Merrill Co, Indianapolis. 

Free from forbidding technicalities, 
lucid, interesting and wonderfully illus- 
trated, this splendid volume is just the 
finest introduction to its subject pos- 
sible. It is intended for the layman, 
and is sure to prove a thorough founda- 
tion, and an incentive to a genuine love 
of and absorbing interest in this kind of 
art. This book is not designed to be text- 
book, alone; students of art and history 
find it very illuminating. It is a com- 
prehensive presentation of the essentials 
of architecture. Those not acquainted 
with the elements of this noble art will 
find this book exactly what they want. 
The one-hundred and fifty illustrations 
are carefully selected. Most of them 
are photographs, from a new and better 
angle, beautifully reproduced. Naturally 
the standard Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque and Gothic architectures 
are fully presented; but besides these is 
a large and varied store of information 
regarding what is known about the arts 
connected with these forms of archi- 
tecture — sculpture, painting, mosaic, 
stained glass, metal work. 


“Intercollegiate Debates’’ (Vol. II). 
Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. Cloth. 
12mo. 833 pages. $1.50. Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, NewYork. 

This lengthy volume will be of interest 
to those interested in its subject. It 
aims to present in as complete form as 
possible specimens of intercollegiate de- 
bates on the popular present day ques- 
tions. It also records in the appendixes 
the schools extensively engaged in foren- 
sic work, names of their coaches, ques- 
tions discussed and the decisions, etc. 
for the scholastic year 1910-11. These 
are some of the debates given in full. I. 
The Income Tax; III. Abandonment of 
Protective Tariff; VI. The Initiative 
and Referendum; IX. The Direct Pri- 
mary; X. The Minimum Wage; XIV. 





Blackboard Stencils at Half Price 


To acquaint you with the Latest and Best in Blackboard Stencils we wil! mail Postpaid to your 
address One Dollar’s worth for Only Fifty Cents. Your own selection. 


Each 5 cents, Grapes, Oak Leaf, Ma- 
Borders ple Leaf, Ivy, Holly, Mistletoe, Bells, 
Flags, Cat-tail, Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Cupids, 
Santa Claus, Soldier Boys, butch Boys, Dutch Girls, 
Overall Boys, Squirrels, Kittens, Puppies, Reindeer, 
Rabbits, Turkeys, Butterflies, Birds, Swallows Flying, 
Chicks, Quail, Dogwood Blossoms, Asters, Carnations, 
; : Cherries and Hatchet, Pumpkins, Vegetables, Sunflow- 
er, Pansies, Wild Roses, Apple Blossoms, aster Lilies, Morning Glories, 


Calendar Stencils 7° 22x"4 inches. Each 10 cents, Apple Harvest, Cat-tailsand Birds, 


j Large Pumpkin, Large Turkey, Holly and Berries, Brownies with 
Bells, Soldier with Gun and Drum, Hen and Rooster with {Chicks, Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, Little Girls 
Holding Calendar, Large Fireplace, Spread Kagle. 
Size 17x22 inches, Each 5 cents, Goldenrod, Sunflower, Shocks of Corn, Jack O° 
Calendars Lantern, Pumpkin Wreath, Holly and Bells, Grape,! Flag and Eagle, Easter Lily, 
Holland Scene, Apple Blossoms and Birds, Flag, Duteh Windmill. 7 
u 17x22 inches. Each 5 cents. Washington, Lin- 
Portraits, Animais, Birds, Ete. coln, Grant, Garfield, Marthw Washington, Co- 
lumbus, Jackson, Lee, Longfellow, Whittier, Shakespeare, Scott, Lowell, Field, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, 
Dog, Lion, Cat, Elephant, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Bunny, Goose, Owl, Hen 
Rooster, Eagle, Hen and Chicks, Hawk, Peacock, Locomotive, Sunbonnet Baby, Dutch Boy Overal 
Boy, Santa Running, Hiawatha, Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe. 
Size 22x 34, 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and Patriotic Subjects °:,:2**! 
Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, LogCabin, Mayflower Large, Turkey, Colonial Relics, Santa Driv- 
ing 8 Reindeer, Santa Going Down Chimney,! Santa Filling Stockings, Children Hanging Stockings, 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, ee © ona With Crook,Wise Men, Christ Child, Madonna and 
Child, Fireplace, Flag, oe Eagle, Washington On Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys With 
Flags, Uncle Sam, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, Hiawatha, Running, 


Map Stencils °1% 22% 31. Exch 10 cents, Size 84 x'44, Each 20 cents. 


B America, 8. Ge Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Any group of States. 
‘or seat work, Per Set 10 cents each, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
uSy Work Stencils mas, Patriotic, Valentine, Easter, Mother Goose, Hiawatha, Es- 
kimo, Sunbonnet Baby, Brownie, Children, Animal, Flower, Fruit and Vegetable, Native Birds, Pho- 
nic Stencils for black board use, one set 40 Drawings, 60 cents, Busy Work Stencils 50 to a set, 35 cents, 
Size 22 x 34. Each 10 cents, Skeleton, Circulation, Human 
Physiology Stencils Body, Heart, Brain, Stomach and Intestines, Ear and’ Eye, 
We also havea large variety of Help Books, Entertainment and Story Books, Classics, Supplementary 
Readers, Pictures, Papers and Kindergarten and Primary material of all kinds. 
Our prices are the lowest. Catalogue Free on request, Everything sent postpaid, 


Teachers’ School Supply House, Dallas, Texas. 





United States, N. 














The Central Bank. 





Box N 1509 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL F REE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! : 


WRITE US. .| Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan, Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag frees we meet. 

Pictures ....—_|2%X~“_ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we wi!l immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 

Rw Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

i ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4%" After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 4 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you Want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this vear, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may beable to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don't have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers ollover the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 

How to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at de per 100, Get a few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. .Then 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 250r 50 
tickets, or whatever number you think best, according tothe value of the cards. 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work forthem, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results, 

The foilowing are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Our complete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids willbe mailed free upon request, 

Quotation Cards No, 2.—The illustration shows only 1 of the 30 beautiful de- 











signs of imported curds in this assortment, They are 37,X77;, a different quotation 

on each design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown in the illustration) they make 

a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and will behighly prized...2'.¢ each 

Without ribbon NanMe#@rs.....cccccccccccccccccsssccccccsccsscsscesesessescess 2c each 
Quotation Cards No. 1,—Similar to No, 2 but smaller, $x57_, 20 

GOBER. ccccccsccccccccccccecccnccccccccoccccqcosecneoescesoedocccosssesesese lice each 

Without ribbon hangers.......ccsccccccccsccccccccccecces soecesvecevsesers le each 


Assortment B.—About 3x44, scenery, flowers, children, kittens, etc., more 
than 40 designs. 50e per 100 or pro rata, 
Assortment BA.—Iligh grade imported cards, 





beautifully lithographed, 


rt Giehae, but the parent of all thre uly 





# Wrhwrs. ier about 2%,x4, many designs assorted, 6Oc per 100 or pro rata, . 
Assortment A,—About 34x54, embossed, more than 50 designs. SOc per 
100 or pro rata, , @ 
Assortment C,—About 41; x6, embossed, about 40 d@Signs 6.0... .cccccceeceeeeeeeeeneee wenenes Ise each 


Tf you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include 500 of 


Tickets Free. 
All cards sent postpaid on 


the ae pep Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them, 
receipt of price, 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY is 4 booklet de- 
signed to be helpful to teachers. Price, 25c. 
FRANK PILGER, 517 Omaha Nat’! Bank Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conterring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
i by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended hy 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only insti- 
fution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Hand 
Mustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Pusiness Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 
Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either vc, 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 
Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 
Manuscripts of all 
thousand words, 
Subscriptions taken for any publication, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


Both aflirmative 
Complete discus- 


kinds revised $1.00 per 
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Misfortunes usually come like 
lightning out of a clear sky. Well and hap- 
py this morning—crippled, maimed, sick, quarantined at home 
or your school quarantined before the day is over! We 
know not what awaits us in the dark shadows of the unknown future. 
We know not where our next step will take us. When such misfortunes overtake you, be prepared to 
meet the loss of salary and the extra expenses that will be portions in your bitter cup. Join the T. C. U. today. 


What the T. C. U. Has Done For Others 


i 





























Larkineville, Ala., Jujy 13, 1914. 
Omaha, Nebr., July 17, 1914. Watercury, Nebre, Suly 24, lvide 


Wm. Ritonte, Ire, 


General Manager, 
Linooln, Nobr. Teaohere’ Casualty -nderwritere, 


Te Co Vo, 
Linooln, Nebraskas 





Linooln, Noebrs 


Gentlemen 
I am glad to write eo that every teacher may 
ork you are doing and how honestly and fairly 


know what w 
A short review of my misfortune will 


you are doing ite 
epeak eloquently. 


On April 3, I was standing on a chair writing 
on the blackboard. in some way I lost my balance and fell, 
epraini my ankle. When I had recovered you promptly 
paid me $31.66. On the evening of the first day I re- 
turned to echool, in etepping from the street car, my 
weak ankle gave way and I fell brenking my cther ankle. 
Since that time you have paid me a total of $165.85 for 
gy eccidentes 


The past three months havé been a eore triai 
to my epirit. I am eure the T. C. U. will be pleased 
to hear of my recoverye I am indeed loyal and appreciate 


Yours kindly, 


Dear Mr. Ritonie: 
Wednesday, at Soottaboro, I experienced the 
firet serious eocident of my life. The train nad 
estopped and passongera ware gctting off. Just as T 
wae in the act of stepping to the ground, the train 
gave @ lurch and I wae thrown to the grounde Uy back 
@truok a raile TI am now helpless save for the use of 
my hands. The doctor tells me I need not hope for 
A epeedy reooverys 
I have thanked you many times eince the ace 
cident for giving us teachers such an opportunity to 


prepare for misfortuno and have thanked God for giving 


Jentlemen:- 

T want to thank you for the oheck received for 
$33<. 

T Fave been insapacitated for more than eix 
month& on account of iliness and coneider muself very 
fortunate in having a policy in the Tenchera' Casualty . 
Jnderwritera. 1 wiek trat every one could eee the wisdom 
of ineuranoe cefore tlinese cr accident cccure as I see 
it now. The T. C. <. offers to teachers a propoaition 
of which no one should fail to take advantages 

Tranking you again for your genero.s eettlement, 


I remain, 












me wisdom to take advantage of the opportunity, as I ap y 
oure very truly, 


t ate, 7? 


ive. 
Z 
2 


1a SF Crckul 


MV 
Va without any other means of cupport and am helpleave 
Most sincerely yours, 








Qa L Merrie 


What The T. C. U. Will Do For You 


YOU WILL BE PAID: NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


$50.00 a month for accident. To secure all this protection, you 
$50.00 a month for sickness. only need to set aside 4: cts. a day 


$50.00 a month for quarantine of — than a street-car fare). $15.00 
your h hool a year, due in three payments of 
our home or school. 


$5.00 each, Nov. 1, Feb. 1, May 1. 
F $1000.00 for an accidental death. 


Send in this coupon or special 
Numerous other benefits. 


September enrollment offer. 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 
A National Organization For Teachers 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


























Teacher’s Casualty Underwriters, : 
Dept. I, T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full particulars regarding your I 





special September rate of $2.00 till November ist, 


Name 





Address 
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This number of the consolidated Normal lnstructor-Vrimary Plans comes to you as the delicious long summer days are drawing to a 


close and the work which you shortly are to take up begins to occupy your thoughts. 
a schoolroom of their own pupils for the first time. 


some well-carned promotion, 


stortes that will fit into ambitious moods, fresh impulses and new tdeals—as well as in helps of the most feasible character. 


Lhere are thousands of young women about lo face 
There are thousands of teachers who are making important changes—gotng on to 
The editors have endeavored to make this issue rich in inspirational stories of experiences and endeavor— 


that we have earned your commendation and shall be grateful tf you will express it by showing this magazine to your fellow teachers. 


The Whims of Patrons--How to Meet Them 


BY KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


SIE MOST necessary qualifi- 

fq cation for a successful teacher 

is one not on the schedule of 

the examining board. With 

it she may succeed even if 

she has to ‘‘look on the book’’ 

to bound Kansas, and without it she might 

as well go home and learn to bake the family 

biscuit, no matter what her attainments of 
scholarship may happen to be. 

This pearl of all qualifications is Tact. 
She needs it in dealing with the school 
board; she needs it when it comes to the 
handling of her pupils; she needs it in 
managing’ the social obligations that prec- 
edent sees fit to fasten upon the shoulders 
of the average teacher, but more than any- 
where else, she must have tact in dealing 
with the patrons of her school in those mat- 
ters which touch both them and herself. 

The patron with a whim, and one with a 
reasonable opinion, are two distinct quanti- 
ties. The latter is always worth listening 
to, as very often hints that are of much help 
are received from him. At any rate, he 


rental attitude can be changed. This is the 
task the wise teacher will set herself at 
once. Victory in one instance means con- 
quest all along the line. To give in to pa- 
rental prejudice is obviously impossible, 
while to defy it openly is worse than use- 
less. The only way to cope with the situa- 
tion is to win over the parent in some way. 

The first thing to do is to get acquainted. 
Do not go on purpose to talk over the issue of 
the hour, but contrive to meet the parent in 
some casual way, and at as auspicious a time 
as possible. Find out, if possible, before- 
hand what her particular hobby is, and be 
prepared to talk about it. Meet her with 
the pleasantest smile you can muster up, and 
if it is possible to avoid it, do not mention 
school until you are saying goodby. Then 
invite her to come to see you, at your tem- 
porary home, with your children, as you 
have seen her and her family at their home. 
This puts yourself and the mother on the 
same footing, as women having the care and 
training of children, and establishes a bond 


of sympathy that prevents any feeling of 
‘‘standoffishness. ’’ 

Then when she comes to school, as she 
will be pretty sure to do sooner or later, be 
ready to talk about your own work. Get her 
interested in the simple experiments of the 
nature study class, or ask her to decide be- 
tween small rivals in map-drawing, or give 
her some other slight part in the work of 
the day. When the lesson is called to which 
you know she has expressed an objection, do 
not beat about the bush, but throw heart and 
soul into making that the best recitation of 
the whole day. No matter if you have to 
hunt for a pretext for doing so, be sure to 
cover the disputed territory before you get 
through. Show every connection you can 
between that one thing and other points 
which she cannot help acknowledging are of 
use. If the lesson is about the objection- 
able ‘‘insides,’’ show how a knowledge of 
the interior structure of the body is necessary 
for the care of the general health. Be as 
unconscious as an Egyptian mummy of the 

fact that she has ever thought of mention- 

ing that branch inimically. Let her see, 





is pretty sure to be amenable to reason, 
and can see his own mistake, if it is 
present. The patron with an opinion is 
a good acquaintance to cultivate, as his 
interest in the school is assured by the 
very fact that he has taken the trouble 
to find out what is being done there. 

But he (or she, as is often the case) 
with a whim is a different proposition. 
The presence of such a person upon the 
list of patrons is usually made known by 
some remark of the pupil himself. ‘“My 
ma says she don’t want me to be a-study- 
in’ about my insides. ’Tain’t proper.’’ 
Or, ‘‘Paw says all this study about 
Square roots ain’t no good. He thinks I 
better be diggin’ turnips.’’ The teacher 
knows at once that she is ‘‘up against 
it” in that especial case, as all the in- 
struction she can give that particular 
Pupil along that particular line will be 





80 much time thrown away unless the pa- 


A Teacher’s Morning Prayer 
By Anna B. Myers 


Anoiher day has dawned, another long full day, 

But ere I go to teach, O God, to Thee I pray. 

I thank Thee for the will, the power, the blessed right 

To lead immortal minds in ways of truth and light; 

And yet I feel how small, how futile all my power 

Unless Thou grant Thy help and grace to me each hour. 

Teach me that I may teach; and by Thy grace, I pray, 

Let me not dim for one the brightness of this day. 

Grant me Thy wondrous love that 1 may touch their 
souls, 

And turn their eager hearts to high and noble goals. 

Give me, for I am frail, Thy patience so divine 

That I may deal with them in tenderness like Thine. 

Let me be kind to them: the dull who often call ; 

The trying, restless ones; the weakest, poorest—all! 

Oh, let me not forget that for each little one 

An angel ever pleads before Thy holy throne! 

Grant me Thy strength, Thy love, Thy wisdom deep and 
free, 

So shall the day be bright and blest, for them and me. 


in the indirect way that tactful teachers 
will all be able to do, that you fully be- 
lieve you are handling that .subject in 
the very way to gain her unqualified 
approval, 

When sghe_ leaves, ask her frankly 
which part of the work she has most 
enjoyed, and hint that any recommenda- 
tions she can make as to method will be 
gratefully received. You need not worry 
about precipitating trouble in regard to 
the unfortunate essential organs. She 
will not mention them, And what is 
more, the home influence will not be 
likely to be used thereafter as a hindrance 
to any of your work. 

An aggravated case of this kind came 
to the writer’s notice some time ago. 
In a ‘‘way-back’’ school of a rural dis- 
trict, the teacher had introduced a globe 





(Continued on page 71) 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Sx ‘ope began these notable contributions on Khythmic Gymnastics in Scptember, 1913, but the work may be taken up with any 


article, 


glad to be able 
66" THE parent of prose is poetry, the par- 

ent of poetry is music, the parent of 
music is rhythm, and the parent of rhythm is 
God,’’ is an old adage, the truth of which dig- 
nifies and approves our work in the develop- 
ment of rhythm in the schoolroom. Rhythm 
affords an expression for that within the soul 
which is noblest and highest and most joyous. 
This is in no wise a new idea, 
us are just now awakening to its truth, and are 
just beginning to find a place in our crowded 
school day to give to this phase of the child’s 
education, some time from other duties so 
long considered paramount. 

Any time spent on cultural themes, on the 
cultivation of the appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, on self-expression of the higher things, 
is time well spent in this highly commercial 
And happiness is the child’s inalienable 

He should be busy but he also should 
The little ones who 


age. 
right. 
be happy at his tasks, 





Piling Sand 


come to school, for the first time especially, 
must have much rest and recreation inter- 
spersed with their new duties, and the Gym- 
nastic Story, with the games correlated with 
rhythm, is the ideal way to attain this end. 
Begin the development of rhythm at once 
by giving simple clapping exercises. At first 
merely count ‘‘One—Two,”’ or, better, ‘‘Clap 
—Swing,’’ until all feel the rhythm and can 
do the exercise together easily. Then sing 
some simple melody in two-part time while 
the children mark the time by clapping and 





Pushing a Swing 


Jor the dire tions are complete in every installment. 


but many of 


swinging rhythmically. Carry this idea out in 
three-part and four-part time until all feel 
Some 


and recognize quickly all three meters. 
children will accomplish this 
quite easily, while some will 
take a longer time, but this 
fundamental work is most 
important. Even a few min- 
utes a day will accomplish 
surprising results if the ex- 
ercises are done persistently 
and regularly. You will 
yourself be surprised at the 
gain in ashort time. In our 
own schools the children 
easily learned to recognize 
two-four, three-four and 
four-four time and could do, 
in almost perfect rhythm, 
any exercise we gave them, 
in eighteen weeks. Then 
any simple singing game or 
folk-dance can be easily 
taught. 

Let us give the children of 
the first and second grades, 
each month, a little story 
adapted to the locality and 
to the season. It should be a 
short one, and should have 
in it the action necessary to 
exercise all the muscles of 
the body. 

Do the exercises vigor- 
ously for relaxation and rest, 
and in time to music for the 
cultivation of rhythm. Let 
the children sometimes suggest ideas of 
their own, being careful however, not to let 
them use up too much of the 
time in talking set apart 
for exercise, and take them 
out of doors as long as the 
pleasant days last, as the yard 
is the ideal place for play. 
Of course we can not always 
take the necessary time to 
do this, as one must give 
little children rest exercises 
so frequent- 
ly, but at 
least twice a 
day is not too often to go to 
the yard for games and 
play. 

The following story may 
be used as given, though 
the original teacher will 
doubtless prefer to use her 
own version of it. 

THE STORY 

There was a little boy 
named Bobby who, with 
his little sister, lived near 
a big lake. One September 
morning, the mother of 


This form of physical exercise has sprung into great favor, 
fo announce that Mliss Swope will contribute an article every month through the coming year.—THE EDITORS. 


Words by CARRIE E. 


Ile are 


these little people decided to take them to the 
Bobby gathered up 
his little tin pail and his shovel, so that they 


beach for a jolly picnic. 





Pulling Candy 


might have lots of fun building houses and 
forts and digging caves in the sand on the 
beach. They knew, too, how many interest- 
ing things there were to see on the lake. 
There were steamers away out from shore, 
and pretty sail-boats that looked like big’ sea- 
gulls; there were the little row-boats with 
little boys and girls in them who let their 
hands trail along in the water as their fathers 
rowed. Then, too, there was the merry-go- 
round with its wonderful horses, lions, and 
big white swans, where for five cents one 
could have a fine ride. 

A man dressed all in white and wearing a 
white cap pulled ice-cream candy over a large 
hook. He never was known to let it fall. It 
was great fun to watch the candy grow whiter 
and whiter. There were also big’ swings 


Piling Sand 


PINKHAM Music by RACHET, VANCE 








Come, dear playmate, come with me 
Down beside the deep blue sea ; 
There we meet, a joyful band, 
Playing in the shining sand, 
Kneeling on the yellow shore,— 
Smooth the sand to make a floor, 
Dig a cellar round and deep, 

Pat. the sand to make a heap. 


Build our houses just like caves, — 
Then the naughty little waves, 

When they creep along the shore, 

Tell us, ‘‘You must build some more.’’ 
For the waves must have their fun, 
And they like to see us run ; 

So they laugh and dance with glee 
When they chase us from the sea. 
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where anybody could have a ride high up in 
the air. So it was no wonder that Bobby and 
Little Sister were excited and happy when 
mother announced that they could go to the 
beach for a picnic. Perhaps they will invite 
us to go with them. 

RHYTHMS 

1. We all go with Bobby and Little Sister 
on the street car (carriage or hay-wagon) to 
the beach. 

All skip to the yard and form a circle. 
(When giving a lesson in the yard or 
gymnasium, I find the circle forma- 
tion the most satisfactory.) 

2. We have a fine time playing in 
the sand, piling it high and digging 
caves. 

All stoop, as in the illustration, and 
while the teacher sing's the little song 
on page 12, ‘‘Piling the Sand,’”’ the 
children carry out the motions. Have 
them make their movements as 
nearly as possible in time, but do not 
at first expect good rhythm. On the 
first four lines of the second verse, 
have them use their imaginary shovels 
and shovel the sand into piles, in 
time with the music. While singing 
the last four lines of the second verse, 
have the children stand and run 
gaily round the circle. 

3. We all go wading in the water 
close to shore. 

Girls hold skirts daintily at sides, 
boys place hands on hips and all move 
round the circle, raising the knees high as if 
walking in the water. 

4, We seea rowboat out in the lake. 
and Little Sister are having a fine row. 

All stand facing the center of the circle. 
Place the right foot forward and grasp an im- 
aginary pair of oars. While the teacher 
counts ‘‘One—Two,”’ ail sway forward and 
backward as if rowing a boat. When all have 
grasped the rhythm the teacher may sing 





Bobby 


for the motions a simple air in two-part time. 

5. We throw stones into the water and hear 
them splash, and watch the rings grow larger 
and larger. 

On ‘‘One’’ stoop and pick up the stone, on 
“‘Two’’ throw. Do this vigorously, first with 
the right hand, then with the left. 

6. Away out in the lake, we see a sailboat, 
with the white sails looking like the wings of 
some big’ white bird. 


All face forward in the circle. Raise the 








, The Merry-go-round 


right arm upward beside the head and extend 
the left arm sideward. On ‘‘One—Two’’ 
change the position of the arms slowly, imi- 
tating the movements of the sails. This is a 
good stretching exercise. 

7. The air off the lake is so fine that we 
like to take deep breaths of it, making our 
chests as big as possible. 

Encourage the children when out-of-doors 
to form the habit of deep breathing. Noth- 
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ing improves their health, as well as their 
posture, so greatly. Repeat often. 

8. We leave the sand and go to find the big 
swings, where all can swing high up in the 
air. 

All skip or run round the circle, then stand 
and with the left foot forward, push the im- 
aginary swing first as the teacher counts 
‘‘One—Two,”’ then in time to any pretty 
swinging song. (See illustration.) 

9. We then watch the man in white at the 
candy stand, pulling taffy over the big 
hook which is fastened in the tree. 

All stand facing forward in the 
circle. Place left foot forward and 
make motion of pulling candy. Do 
this vigorously, making it a strenuous 
exercise for the arms, rather than a 
rhythmical movement,. It may be 
done in rhythm also, however. (See 
illustration. ) 

10. Before we go home we all have 
a ride on the fine big merry-go-round, 
which has horses with shaggy manes, 
giraffes with long necks, beautiful 
swans, reindeer, and lions. We can 
have a good ride for five cents. 

The girls form a circle and join 
hands, representing the horses, ete. 
The boys place their hands lightly on 
the girls’ shoulders and represent the 
riders. All sing the following song: 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(Air: ‘*Yankee Doodle. ’’) 


Oh, lassie, will you have a ride 
Upon the dappled horses, 

Or lion, tiger, snowy swan, 
All traveling on their courses? 

Round and round and round we go 
See our happy faces! 

Hach one hoping his gay steed 
Will win out in the races. 


Willie’s on the gay giraffe, 
e Mary’s on the reindeer, 


(Continued on page 64) 


September Stories and Busy Work Suggestions 


I 

Billy and Bess go to school. 

They go to school in September. 

Billy wears a new suit of clothes. 

He wears a new straw hat. 

Bess wears a new dress and apron. 

She wears a new sun-bonnet. 

They both carry their dinner. 

They carry their dinner in pails. 

(Draw, cut and paste, or model, a boy and 
girl going to school. Make a straw hat and 
sun-bonnet; make two dinner-pails. Write 
the names of the children. Write the name 
of the school they are going to. Write the 
name of everything in the dinner pails. Copy 


the sentences. ) 
II 


Billy and Bess carry an umbrella. 
How it rains in September! 

They go to school under one umbrella. 
They wear their rubbers to school. 
They stop to feed a squirrel. 

They give the squirrel an apple. 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


They hear a robin singing. 

The birds are going south, 

(Draw, cut and paste, or model, the chil- 
dren under the umbrella. They can be drawn 
from models. Cut the umbrellas out of black 
paper; cut the squirrel and robin. Make a 
flock of birds flying south. Draw a barrel of 
apples. Copy the sentences. ) 


III 


Billy and Bess stop to pick leaves. 

They pick autumn leaves in September. 

They pick red and yellow maple leaves, 

They pick brown oak leaves. 

They gather goldenrod, 

They gather purple asters. 

School bells are ringing in September. 

(Draw, cut and color autumn leaves. Make 
a border of leaves. Draw and paint golden- 
rod and asters. Make a book cover of a de- 
sign of asters. Draw goldenrod and sunflow- 
ersinajar. Draw the schoolhouse and school 
bell. Make a bell-shaped booklet. Write in 


it the names of the months. Write all the 
names of autumn leaves you can. Write the 
names of fali flowers. ) 


IV 

Billy and Bess go nutting. 

They go nutting in September. 

They gather hazel nuts in September. 

Billy stops to pick some wild grapes. 

He picks a basket full of grapes. 

Bess stops to pick up apples. 

There is an apple tree in the woods. 

Who will shake the apple tree? 

(Draw, cut and model the children nutting; 
make the basket of nuts and the basket of 
grapes; draw the apple tree. Write five ques- 
tions about the children. Write several sen- 
tences using the phrase ‘‘In September.’’ 
Write the names of all the fruit trees you can. 
Write the names of all the nuts you can. 
Draw a bunch of grapes fastened on paste- 
board; shade the grapes as the light falls upon 
them. Make a border of grapes and leaves.) 
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Morning Talks with the Little Ones 


SEPTEMBER 

The Child. 

Study the children. Watch for the natural 
leader. Get him to talk to you. Begin by 
telling of the games you know how to play. 
Ask him what he plays at home. Meet the 
child on his own level. Teach a simple game. 

The Child’s Family. 

Talk of the home life of the child. Get him 
to tell you the number in the family and the 
name of each one. Have the child tell you 
something about the members of the family. 

The Child’s Pets. 

Get the child to talk to you of his pets, their 
names and habits. 

OCTOBER 

Cleanliness. 

Last month we became acquainted with the 
child, his home life and surround- 
ings. We have met him on his 
own level, now we will go with 
him into the outside world and talk 
of the beautiful things found there. 

Observe the work of God in na- 
ture around the school. Learn to 
recognize two trees by their shape 
and leaves; for this take the two 
trees nearest the school yard. 
Observe how the trees beautify the 
yard, 

Look for other marks of nature 
which make the surroundings pleas- 
ing. Let the children suggest pos- 
sible improvements in their school 
yard and home yards. Observe 
other yards. 

. NOVEMBER 

Thankfulness. 

Preparation for Thanksgiving or 
Thank-You-Day. 

The farmer’s preparation, Har- 
vesting the crops, storing fruits 
and vegetables. Have children 
learn the names, and recognize 
several of the most common fruits 
and vegetables. 


Our parents’ preparation. Clean- 
ing house for company, cooking 
the Thanksgiving dinner. Have — poct” 


children tell different things they 
are going to have. 

Thanks to the farmer for fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Thanks to the animals for the various 
things they give. Deal especially with cow, 
pig and sheep. Thanks to our parents for 
homes, food, clothes, love and care. Thanks 
to God for all. 

Tell the story of the first Thank-You-Day. 


DECEMBER 

Love. 

Christmas anticipation. Recall children’s 
experience of last Christmas. See if they can 
remember their gifts, the Christmas tree ex- 
periences, hanging their stockings, seeing 
, Santa Claus, ete. 

Talk of preparation in shops. Try if possi- 
ble to visit some store window display. Talk 
much of Santa Claus, for there is a Santa 


in place. 


BY LILLIAN C. HOWARD 


Claus in everyone’s life. Believe in Santa 
Claus. Read the legends of Santa Claus and 
Christmas in other lands, 

Christmas giving. Remember that we show 
our love by doing for others and making 
others happy at Christmas. Dwell on the 
thought of giving rather than receiving. Plan 
gifts for mother and father. Tell of the little 
ways of showing love for others besides giv- 
ing gifts. 

Tell the story of the Christ Child. 
the fact that Christmas is a birthday. 

Have a birds’ Christmas tree. 


JANUARY 


Impress 


Happiness. 

How to make the New Year happy. Happy 
days depend upon ourselves. Try to make to- 
day the happiest of all. 
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Blackboard Calendar 


The group in the picture was cut from the cover of ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
The background was drawn by the teacher and the clipping pasted 
A pupil gladly drew the calendar lines and made the lettering. 


Each new day brings new work and play. 
Observe happenings out-of-doors. Notice that 
everything that contains water freezes. Show 
that water stretches when it freezes, by try- 
ing an experiment with a bottle full of water; 
put the cork in the bottle and leave on the 
window-sill. Have children learn from this 
care of vases and pitchers at home. 

Show how Jack Frost has completed work 
begun in November. Notice the snow. 
Where does it come from? Trace it back to 
its place in the sky. Catch some snowflakes. 
Notice the different shapes. Uses of snow— 
makes earth beautiful; covers up ugly sights; 
is a blanket to cover plants and seeds; gives 
sports for winter. 

Talk of the children of Snowland, the Es- 


kimos. Take a trip to Iceland. Put on fur 
clothes; go by sled; crawl into house of Eski- 
mo; have for dinner whale or bear meat or 
blubber. Go sea fishing; notice holes in the 
ice; catch a seal; bring it home; make use of 
it. 

FEBRUARY 

Bravery. 

Child’s love of heroes. The father is the 
child’s nearest hero. Lead to the world’s 
heroes. Have children try to be heroes by 
showing unselfishness, love and courage. Re- 
call soldiers seen by children; bring out the 
strength, obedience, endurance and bravery 
of soldiers. 

Begin early life of Abraham Lincoln. Show 
how he loved the colored race. Talk much 
of his boyhood days, as these will show his 
perseverance and _ faithfulness, 
Only incidentally mention later life 
and death. 

Tell how other great men show 
their love for people by painting, 
music, ete. Tell of St. Valentine; 
how he showed his love. 

Begin talk of Washington; show 
his picture; tell stories of his boy- 
hood days; his fondness for dumb 
animals; his garden; his truthful- 
ness, punctuality and politeness, 


MARCH 

New Life. 

Review the names of the school 
months. Mention the month of 
March as the first of the spring 
months. We must look for birds 
and flowers this month. March 
has work to do, so much that it 
cannot be done alone. The spring 
helpers are the wind, rain and sun. 
The sun melts the snow, the rain 
helps to soften the frozen ground 
and the wind helps to dry the 
earth. March is a windy month; 
talk about the wind clouds. Talk 
about flying kites. Note all signs 
of spring. Begin bird talks. 

APRIL 

New Life (continued), 

Continue bird talks. Talk of 
the flowers brought in. Notice 
budding of trees. Gather buds and watch 
developments. Talk of seeds. Plant seeds. 

Talk about frogs’ eggs; tadpoles. 

Notice clouds and sky. 

. MAY 

Birds and Flowers. 

Continue bird talks and observation as in 
April. Notice that the animals are shedding 
their hair. 

Trees begin to blossom. Notice beautiful 
buds on trees; observe general color. 

Natural phenomena. Watch clouds. 

Notice the temperature. Show the children 
the thermometer and talk about it. 

Begin Memorial Day stories. 


JUNE 
General review of morning talks of the year. 
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Modern Methods of Teaching Primary Reading 


With Results of the Story Method Described by Its Originator 


JHE writer has been asked to 
discuss the various methods of 
teaching reading. This is no 
easy task, for their names are 
legion. So much of person- 
ality enters into the work of 
the average teacher of reading that almost 
every teacher may be said to have a method 
of herown. It is this personal element in any 
method that makes it a success with one 
teacher and a failure with another. It is this 
personal element that makes it difficult to pass 
a method on or to communicate it successfully 
to another teacher, especially to a beginner. 
A teacher may secure marvelous results in 
teaching children to read, but unless the per- 
sonal element of her method may be formu- 
lated into well-defined principles, she can 
hardly hope that her personality will enable 
her to achieve success as a supervisor or as a 
training teacher, because of the difficulty she 
will experience in communicating her method 
fully to others. 

In addition to this personal element there 
are features about the various methods that 
characterize them as belonging respectively 
to the Object-word Method, the Picture-word 
Method, the (pure) Word Method, the Thought 
or Sentence Method, or one of the Phonic 
Methods, or a combination of two or more of 
these methods. 

In the Object-word Method, the idea is to 
be gained directly from the object, and the 
idea and the word, first in an audible form 
and thenina visible form, are to be associated 
together by the child. ‘‘The New Idea in 
Reading’’ may be taken as an example of this 
method. 

In the Picture-word Method, the picture 
takes the place of the object as used in the 
Object-word Method. ‘‘The See and Say 
Method”’ may be taken as an example. 

In teaching a child to read a vocabulary al- 
ready familiar to his ears, and representing 
ideas within the sphere of his experience, 
both the object andthe picture may be dis- 
carded. When this is done we have simply 
the Word Method. In the Word Method it is 
assumed that the child has already gained the 
correct idea from the object, and that the 
proper word to be associated with his idea is 
already familiar to his ears, and associated 
with the idea; and it only remains to give him 
the visible form of the word. 

In the Object-word Method, in the Picture- 
word Method, and in the Word Method, the 
teacher gives the child each word as a whole. 
This seems to be the logical way, and up to a 
certain limit children readily acquire words in 
this way, but in doing so, they do not acquire 
ability to recognize new words. 

In the Thought or Sentence Method, under 
the best conditions the pupil is supposed to 
express a complete thought of his own in 
words already familiar to his ears. This 
thought in the words of the child is put into 
visible form by the teacher, and the pupil is 
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given the opportunity to read back into the 
audible form the sentence that he has just 
given. This he does purely from memory. 
But so long as he reads only the sentences 
furnished by himsclf, he apparently makes 
rapid progess. As the child is already famil- 
iar with the thought, the expression comes 


with ease and the undue emphasis placed upon. 


the value of oral expression has a tendency to 
make this method very popular. 

One of the difficulties in the Sentence 
Method is to get from children appropriate 
sentences. To avoid this difficulty, the sen- 
tences are sometimes taken from familiar 
nursery rhymes, or the teacher may supply 
sentences which the pupil is first required to 
commit to memory. He is then required to 
read the whole sentence from memory, after 
which he is taught each word as a whele by 
the position it holds in the sentence. 

As examples of the Sentence Method we may 
note ‘‘The Progressive Road to Reading,’’ 
the Summer’s Method, the Aldine Method and 
all methods based upon familiar nursery 
rhymes, myths, ete. 

Perhaps the greatest authority in America 
on the subject of reading is James L. Hughes, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. He 
says: ‘‘Word recognition is the essential basis 
of all reading, the only possible basis of read- 
ing.’’ Nomethod of teaching reading can be 
accepted as satisfactory unless it surely, sys- 
tematically and rapidly develops the power of 
automatic word recognition. Miss Loula 
Bradford, an able advocate of the Word 
Method says: ‘‘We continue to teach words 
as wholes for the first five weeks, but as the 
number of words increases, there is danger 
of confusion. When the child forgets a word, 
it must be given to him again; he has no 
power to recall it except by association, nor 
has he as yet any ability to help himself with 
new words; he is entirely dependent upon 
others. To overcome this we now introduce 
phonic analysis.’’ Sarah Louise Arnold, a 
prominent advocate of the Sentence Method, 
says: ‘‘Aftera few weeks of such reading, 
where the main attempt is to interést the 
children in simple sentences, which they can 
master with the teacher’s help, and so seem 
to read, there begins a deliberate classifica- 
tion of type words of the vocabulary, with a 
view to making the children masters of the 
elementary sounds. ”’ 

From such statements there is but one ra- 
tional conclusion, we should use a phonic 
method. 

The Key Method is a phonic method with 
some fcommendable features but rather in- 
complete. Other examples are the Beacon 
Method, the Pollard Method, the Ward or 
Rational Method, the Gordon Method and the 
Story Method. The Pollard Method has many 
good features but many that are undesirable. 
This method makes some use of diacritical 
marks. The Word or Rational Method is 
based wholly upon diacritical marks, which 


mean only additional difficulties for the child 
to overcome. The Gordon Method is a phonie 
method with which a wideawake energetic 
teacher may secure most excellent results 
after she has thoroughly mastered the method, 
but so much time is required for its mastery 
that many teachers hesitate to undertake it. 

The Story Method is a phonic method with 
which marvelous results have been achieved, 
Classes of ordinary first grade pupils after 
spending six weeks on the introductory work 
outlined in the Story Method Manual have 
read during the first year eight primers, eight 
first readers, seven second readers and two 
third readers, containing in all over thirty-four 
hundred pages. That they understood what 
they read may be shown by the fact that after 
a single silent reading of a ten or twelve page 
story from the ‘‘Riverside Third Reader,” 
pupils would skip to the front of the room 
and tell the story in their own words in good 
connected English. 

During the second year these pupils contin- 
ued by reading with pleasure and understand- 
ing more than forty-four hundred pages from 
such books as the first four volumes of Pratt’s 
‘‘America’s Story for America’s children,” 
the first four volumes of Murche’s ‘‘Science 
Readers,’’ two volumes of Carpenter’s ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Readers,”’ ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” Rus- 
kin’s ‘King of the Golden River,’’ and several 
readers usually read in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. 

Another very important feature of the 
method is the result obtained in spelling. In 
the first grade, by the end of the first three 
months, the pupils had mastered for reading 
purposes more than one thousand words; and 
by the end of the first year they could write 
from dictation more than six hundred words, 
and the pupils of the second grade could spell 
any word that is not an exception to the rules 
of spelling. 

Some of these first year pupils were used in 
institute work to demonstrate the results that 
had been obtained by the method. In one in- 
stance a little six-year-old Norwegian boy 
who had been in school only one hundred and 
fifty-five days was asked to read selections 
made by the teachers from books belonging 
to all grades below the high school. All pres- 
ent regarded the results as nothing short of 
marvelous, but they regarded his spelling as 
even more wonderful. The teachers and sev- 
eral college professors proposed the following 
words: 

i. Convention, 2. intervention, 3. subtrac- 
tion, 4. extraction, 5. multiplication, 6. 
grasshopper, 7. apple blossoms, 8. butterfly, 
9. congratulation, 10. — 

The tenth word I can not recall, but you cat 
imagine the surprise of all when the little 
fellow spelled each of the ten words correctly. 

These results were not accomplished by 
memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonl¢ 
analysis. Nor can those teachers who are 
unacquainted with the Story Method under 
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stand how these results are possible, or why 
the Story Method is more successful than 
other methods. This is easily explained. It 
is due to the nature of the introductory work 
provided in the Story Method Manual. 

_ For the first eight weeks of school the au- 
thor has arranged twenty units of work in- 
volving the building of over eight hundred 
phonic combinations. This work has been 
perfectly systematized and all the details and 
all the sequences are so carefully worked out, 
not only for the day but for every word, sylla- 
ble and sound, that everything is presented 
in perfect harmony with the laws of apper- 
ception. 

This careful planning alone however, is not 
responsible for the results. It would all fail 
if the method of presentation were such as to 
appeal only to a receptive form of the con- 
trolled attention. For, when the appeal for 
the attention is to the will alone, too fre- 
quently the attitude of the body only is one of 
attention, while the mind is indulging in 
beautiful reveries. But the Story Method 
takes into account the nature of children. It 
recognizes that the proper motive for induc- 
ing the attention of children is pleasure, and 
in all the word building, fascinating stories, 
songs, games, and busy work play an impor- 
tant part. 

These stories and games present a complete 
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phonic scheme involving such constant use of 
the investigative attention that pupils soon 
acquire the habit of investigating for them- 
selves, and of drawing their own conclusions. 
So intensely interesting are all the rules and 
principles made by these fascinating stories 
and games that children of five or six years 
of age readily acquire a knowledge of word 
building that enables them to arrive at the 
‘correct pronunciation of practically every 
word they encounter. 

The method gives the child a clear concep- 
tion of all the facts, conditions and problems 
with which he is confronted and teaches him 
how to attack each problem to the best ad- 
vantage. It also teaches him to rely not upon 
artificial means, such as diacritical marks, 
but upon well established principles. 

It gives the child a quick and sure mastery 
of the spoken and written language. It also 
gives him a systematic course of training that 
develops the power and the habit of intense 
concentration, of close application, of careful 
observation and of consecutive thinking. 
With this method the child soon gains the 
ability to follow the thread of a story, to see 
the plot and even to construct plots of his 
own. 

This method has been equally successful 
with foreign children. In one school, when 
the pupils entered they spoke only Finnish, 
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and in less than twelve weeks every pupil 
could read. In another school the pupils were 
largely German Russian children. One of 
these, a little girl only five years old, could 
not speak a word of English when she entered 
school in September, and by the latter part of 
December she could read in any second reader. 
The games that are played, the songs that 
are sung, the stories that are told, and the 
conversation that takes place while the intro- 
ductory work in word building is being done, 
and the ease with which the Story Primer 
may be dramatized, all combine to make this 
an admirable method for teaching non-English 
speaking'children and sub-normal, or retarded, 
children. 

The method is in perfect harmony with 
nature and with the kindergarten system. 
In fact, it furnishes an inexpensive but ex- 
cellent substitute for kindergarten work 
which many mothers without previous train- 
ing are now using in their own homes with 
most satisfatory results. Some mothers begin 
with their children at the age of four, and by 
the time they are six these children are inde- 
pendent readers. 

The outline for the work found in the Man- 
ual is so definite and tangible that an inexpe- 
rienced mother or teacher having a desire 
to succeed will secure results beyond all 
expectations, 
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Teaching Primary Children to Write 


HE QUESTION, When shall 
‘I the child begin to write? is 
much discussed and variously 
answered. Modern psychol- 
ogy and child study have 
' taught us so much about the 
mental and physical development of the child 
that we are nearer the solution of the ques- 
tion than we ever were. However, I think 
the only solution is an individual one with 
each child. He should learn to write when 
he is ready. The child is ready to begin 
writing when he has gained control of the 
muscles of arms, hands and fingers, and 
shows a desire to write. 

In order to train him in this muscular con- 
trol and so help him to the mastery of the 
mechanism of writing, the child should be 
allowed to ‘‘say his say’’ as primitive man 
did, namely, by means of pictures. Pes- 
talozzi showed that the relation between 
drawing and writing is very close and that 
they should be associated in the school. —In- 
deed, this relationship is clearly seen by e 
study of the history and ‘‘pedigree’’ of 
many of the letters of our alphabet. 

The greatest delight of a child of three or 
four is to make marks with pencil or crayon, 
The child of five will spend a longer time at 
making pictures than at anything else. Chil- 
dren in second grade love to use pencil and 
paper. Why then is it that when they reach 
third or fourth grade the teachers find such 
difficulty in keeping children up to a good 
standard in penmanship? Because the chil- 
dren are beginning to realize that the re- 
sults obtained are not commensurate with 
the effort entailed and they lose interest. 
Why spend valuable time in sixth and seventh 
grades on practicing writing movements ?— 
time valuable to boys and girls soon to leave 
school forever and who should be learning 
something more than how to carry their arms 
across a page in writing legibly. This is so 
because the work that should have been done 
in the first and second grades was not done 
properly, or else not done at all. 

One attempting to teach the beginnings 
of writing should first know something of 
the psychological laws that govern all our 
motor muscular actions, for writing is onc 
of the most complex actions we perform, 
and in order to write well we must have a 
perfect co-ordination of the muscles of the 
hand, fingers and arm. By writing well, 1 
mean only writing legibly with rapidity. 
Some people say, ‘‘A child learns to write 
as he does to walk or talk.’’ By this they 
mean that these processes are inherited in- 
stincts, and not acquired habits. They are 
not. If you have ever watched a child 
learning to walk, you will have noted that 
he could not be born with these faculties 
developed as the animals are. He must 
learn to use the muscles of his feet and legs, 
a few at a time, co-ordinating their move- 
ments with greater ease as the nervous sys- 
tem develops, and it is a long time before he 
really accomplishes the complex action of 








BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 


walking, which consists of balancing the 
body on both feet, raising one foot and bal- 
ancing on the other, carrying the weight of 
the body forward and carrying the foot for- 
ward at the same time. The same sequence 
is followed in learning to talk; one syllable 
at a time, then one group of syllables or an 
idea as ‘‘ma-ma,’’ ‘‘da-da,’’ then a phrase 
as “‘baby ery,’’ ete. In all this we know 
that no muscle of lee or throat contracts 
without first receiving an impulse from the 
brain. Now as regards writing, the se- 
quences are very much the same. Any child 





of three may grasp a pencil and make marks 
upon a paper, but unless the movements are 
co-ordinated by the muscles’ receiving im- 
pulses from the writing centers of the brain, 
the muscles will not contract in the proper 
way to form words seen by the eye and heard 
by the ear. 

Writing as a mechanical art depends uron 
muscular control and development. There- 
fore all preliminary training for penmanship 
should aim at developing perfect control of 
the muscles of arms, hands and _ fingers. 
Madame Montessori hes the right idea in 
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Figure IV. 


this matter. Her children trace. around 
geometrical figures and then fill in the spaces. 
This gives them excellent training in con- 
trol of the finger movements. We do this in 
our kindergartens by tracing around animals, 
etc., which, I think, is much more interesting 








than the geometrical figure. There should 
be much more drawing done in our kinder. 
gartens and first grades as a preparation for 
writing, drawing at the blackboard or on 
very large sheets of paper at the desks or 
pinned to the wall: If children are allowed 
to stand when they draw, they will get freer 
arm movement, which is very desirable, 
Professor Robert R. Rusk in his ‘‘Experi- 
mental Kducation’’ says that in training 
young children we should pay most attention 
to developing a good full arm movement, 
and even in this the fingers will be largely 
employed. 

I said before that the child should begin 
writing as the race began, namely by draw- 
ing. The reason for this is twofold. First, 
he is accomplishing the aim of writing,— 
expression of self or ideas. Second, he is 
training and gaining control of the muscles 
involved in the writing process. <A child of 
five or six who cannot copy the picture of 
a house is not ready to learn to write. 

Professor Judd states in his ‘‘Genetie Psy- 
chology’? that ‘‘the aim of writing is an 
easy, fluent, well-co-ordinated movement, 
producing letters of a fair degree of legi- 
bility.’’ For the beginnings of writing we 
may take as our aim only ‘‘a well-co-ordi- 
nated movement.’’ There are many meth- 
ods of acquiring this, especially if we as- 
sociate drawing with writing. Drawing has 
given the child plenty of movement and now 
we may begin to get co-ordination by intro- 
daucing rhythm into the movement. 

As we all know, rhythm regulates move- 
ment and conserves energy. Watch the la- 
borer in the street swing his pick-ax. Note 
the children in their play; they love rhythm. 
To get rhythmic motion for co-ordinated 
movements in writing, we may count, use the 
metronome, sing, or recite jingles. Mother 
Goose jingles lend themselves well to this 
and also many of the poems used _ in first 
vyade. They also supply suggestions for 
drawings. 

For example, when the children are study- 
ing Indians and ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the writing 
period may be spent in making a picture of 
the pine trees, the wigwam, the ‘“‘big sea 
water, ’’ etc. (See Figure I.) The trees give 
the sliding horizontal movement, the waves 
the long sweep and down stroke, etc. The 
teacher recites the part of the poem which is 
applicable and changes the time and accent 
in the rhythm to suit the children. 

A row of pussies, or rabbits, is good work 
to bring in the rotary arm movement. (See 
Figure II.) ; 

Fishes in the water give the over curve 
and the under curve. (See Figure III.) 

At Hallowe’en the children made a row 
of pumpkins with yellow crayon and reci 
‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.’’ (See Fig- 
ure IV.) Indeed, there is no end to the de- 
vices one can employ. 

When the making of these drawings he- 
comes easy by a combination of arm, wrist 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The Monthly Plan Book of the Rural Teacher 


HE TEACHER of the rural 
# school has many a problem to 
solve of which her co-partners 
in the graded city schools 
know little. She must drill 
untiringly upon the three R’s, 
and in addition she must plan work for her pri- 
mary children which will harmonize with the 
thought of each month. She must be prepared 
with ideas for construction work, drawing, 
language work, supplementary blackboard 
reading lessons, number work, paper cutting, 
sewing cards, ete. 

In order that this work may be available, a 
note-book containing her plan outline is kept 
for reference throughout the year. She has 
access to this at any moment and thus saves 
herself much unnecessary worry and research 
when the time comes to use the material. 

One rural teacher keeps the following out- 
line to which she constantly refers. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SEWING CARDS 

September—Apple. 

October—Pumpkin. 

November—Wigwam. 

December— Stocking. 

January — Eskimo house. 

February —Hatchet. 

March—Rabbit. 

April--Umbrella. 

May— Chicken. 

June—Watering-pot. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PAPER CUTTING 

September—Melon. 

October—Jack-o-’lantern, or leaves. 

November—Turkey. 

December—Holly or silver star. 

January—Sled. 

February —F lag. 

March— Kite. 

April—Bird-house. 

May—Flight of birds. 

June—Butterfly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR WORK 
Mount on 





September-— Red apple, green 

leaves, brown stem vray. 
October —Yellow carrots, green 

leaves— vray. 
November—Brown canoe, brown 

paddle— ecru. 
December-—-Colored candles: red, 

yellow, blue — vray. 
January— Red mittens and red 

cap— vray. 
February Red, white and blue 

flag or shield — vray. 
March— Gray windmills green. 
April—Light wood-colored bir<- 

house— brown, 
May—Bluebirds or robins — ecru. 
June—Yellow butterflies — white. 


~ STORIES TO ILLUSTRATE FROM 
MOTHER GOOSE 
September—Jack and Jill. 
October—Little Boy Blue. 
November—Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 


December Little Jack Horner. 

January —Four-and-twenty Blackbirds. 

February—Old Mother Hubbard. 

March—Little Miss Muffett. 

April—-Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. 

May~—-Little Bo-Beep. 

June—Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 
STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 

Mother Goose melodies, as given above, for 

first grade. 
Stories read or told during the month for 
second and third grades. Also dramatize: 

September--Little Red Riding Hood. 

October— Golden Hair and Three Bears. 

November—Old Woman and Her Pig. 

December—The Night Before Christmas. 

January——Jack and the Bean-stalk. 

February— The Ginger-bread Boy. 

March— The Sleeping Beauty. 

April —Cinderella. 

May — Belling the Cat. 

June—The Lark and Her Little Ones. 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL. 

September--Story of Clytie. 

October Apple Seed John. 

November—Hiawatha’s Childhood. 

December—Story of Piccola. 

January—Story of Agoonack. 

February—Stories of Washington. 

March—The Wind and the Sun. 

April—The Ugly Duckling. 

May —Phaeton. 

June —Vacation Stories. 

Nearly all of these stories are found in the 
reading books which are supplied to the 
teacher and school. 

It is really better to read less to the children 
than to read so much that they can retain 
none of the stories told. 


POEMS TO MEMORIZE 

September—Great, Wide Beautiful Wonder- 
ful World. 

October—Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

November— Father, We Thank Thee. 

December—Christmas (Eugene Field). 

January—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 

February— Our Country’s Flag. 

March—The Wind (Stevenson). 

April—Boats Sail the Rivers. 

May I Once Had a Sweet Little 
(Kingsley). 

June—The Swing (Stevenson). 


LANGUAGE READING LESSONS 


These lessons may be written by the teacher 
and the objects drawn and colored. All may 
remain upon the board for the children to 
copy, and may be bound at the end of the 
year, 

September— [have an apple. (Draw circle. ) 

Itisred. (Color. ) 
It has leaves. (Draw leaves. ) 
The leaves are green. (Color 
leaves. ) . 
See my pumpkin. 
It has a big stem. (Draw.) 
The pumpkin is yellow. (Color. ) 
This isa pumpkin pie. (Draw pie. ) 


Doll 


October (Draw. ) 


Suilda wigwam. (Draw.) 
Build it tall. (Draw.) 
It has a flag on the top. (Draw, } 
An Indian lives here. (Draw 
Indian. ) 
It is Christmas. 
Hang up your stocking. 
What is in it? 
A little doll is in it. 

See the stars. 

They look bright. 

How they shine! 

Look at the Dipper. 


November 


December 


January 


February I have a flag. 
It is red, white and blue. 
I love our flag. 
March--What am I? 


I blow the kites. 
I make the pin-wheels go. 
I have a garden. 
I plant beans in it. 
Soon they will grow tall. 
May-—-Here are the birds. 
See them fly in the air. 
They are blue and brown. 
Here is a rose. 
It is a red rose. 
It came from my rose bush. 
I will give it to you. 


June 





To lead a little child into this beautiful 
world and open his eyes to the marvels which 
await him, is a most precious privilege. He 
could stumble along without leadership, and 
he would see many things. But how much a 
guide is worth! Teachers may well put them- 
selves to great pains for the sake of introdu- 
cing their pupils to Nature. No effort will 
bring any greater reward. They may open 
these young eyes to the colors of the birds, to 
the varieties of the trees, to the delicate 
beauty of the commonest wayside flower, to 
the intricate traceries of a butterfly’s wing, 
or the grace of a clinging vine, to the glory of 
the sunset and the grandeur of the lightning. 
Children may be taught to distinguish bird 
notes and name the common birds. Their 
eyes may be trained to the harmonies of color 
and the marvellous detail in the frost and the 
snowflake. No child will be cruel to birds or 
insects or animals of any sort, if he is properly 
introduced to them and learns their true place 
in God’s marvellous universe. <A_ sensitive: 
ness to the beauty of the world and the in- 
finite love manifested in its wonderful re- 
sources, means much to develop the mature 
character. This is wanting in many a man 
and woman because there was no one to guide 
their early years. F. H. Chandler. 





For many years it has been one of my most 
constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine 
had a knowledge of natural history, so far at 
least as to have taught me the grasses that 
grow by the wayside, and the little winged 
and wingless neighbors that are continually 
meeting me with salutations which I cannot 
answer, as things are.—Carlyle. 
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Picture Study —“A Helping Hand” 


BY RUTH O. DYER, Arkansas State Normal School 


with a copy of this picture and 
y the teacher has her large copy 
fq in front of the school, then 
the children are ready for a 
silent study of the picture. 

They will easily locate the larger and more 
prominent objects, such as the man, the little 
girl, the boat and the oars, but the nets which 
are deposited in the back of the boat, the sails 
which are in front, and the little sail boats 
farther out on the water are not so easily 
noted. The rocks, too, which project above 
the water, may not be noticed. 

The question: Where are these people going? 
is easily answered by the class. The nets, and 
the clothes of the old man make their errand 
evident. Yes, they are going fishing. 

What is this the old man has in his hands? 
The children who have lived on the water will 
know, but inland child- 





The salt, water wears them out very quickly 
and the grandmother at home has found it 
necessary to mend them. 

See the queer wooden shoes. They look as 
if they would be very uncomfortable, but they 
really feel very good to the feet. 

The grandfather is smoking a pipe, and the 
hot smoke blows out from the bow] and forms 
in little rings out in the air. 

Did you ever see a little girl dressed like 
this one? Probably not, for she is a little 
French girl. Why does she wear a hood? 
The day is cold and her ears need protection. 
The children will notice that she does not wear 
a coat, but her clothes look as if she had on 
something thick under her dress. She has 
on a little plaid dress, and a white apron 
which is not just like the aprons you wear. 

The little girl looks very serious. Doubtless 
the grandfather has tcld her she can help him 


lunch that people have who are on the shore. 

In the afternoon the grandfather will pull 
in his nets and they will row home. Then 
how happy the grandmother will be to-see 
them returning. I think she will be down by 
the river, shading her eyes and looking down 
the stream. 

The little girl will have much to tell about 
her trip with her grandfather. She will be 
sleepy too, for the trip on the water always 
makes one sleepy. The grandfather will sit 
by the fire and smoke his pipe, and I think the 
grandmother will knit some warm hose for the 
little girl. 

THE ARTIST 

Now if you will turn your pictures over I 
will tell you something about the artist who 
painted this picture,so you can remember him. 
(Turning the pictures on the desk and leaving 
them alone is an excellent lesson in self-con- 

trol for the children. ) 





ren will have to be told 
how an oar is used in 
a boat of this kind. 

What relation do you 
think this man is to 
the little girl? It is 
easy to know this rela- 
tionship. The age of 
the man and the idol- 
izing way in which he 
looks towards her 
shows us better than 
anything else that he 
is her grandfather. 

Why does he have to 
row the boat? The 
wind has gone and he 
can not use his sail. 
Notice how the old 
man is dressed. He 
has on a very queer 
hat. What seems to 
you the queerest thing 
about it? Yes, its 
shape is very queer. 
It is much larger be- 
hind than it is before. 
The reason for this should be brought out 
by the children by means of a little skillful 
questioning on .the part of the teacher. 
They may stay out for a long time on the 
water. How long do you think it will take 
them? Yes, perhaps a whole day, for you 
see the grandfather is a fisherman and must 
earn his living with the fish he catches. © As 
he earns his living in this way, he will need 
to fish in the rain as well as in the sunshine. 
Now, can you see why his hat is made just as 
itis? Why, of course, it would not, be pleas- 
ant to have the rain run in your face. It 
Would be much better to have it run off on a 
tubber coat at the back. 

The air on the water is colder than it is on 
the land. That is why the grandfather has 
found it necessary to wear a thick, warm 
Sweater under his rubber coat. His trousers 
are old and have been patched below the knees. 
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“A Helping Hand” 


row. Hehas told her, too, just how it should 
be done, and she is trying hard to do it just 
right. The grandfather knows that her little 
hands can not help much, but he is pleased 
because she wants to help. 

Why does the grandfather have one foot 
upon the pole and the other down in the boat? 

Soon they will reach a place that the grand- 
father considers a good fishing ground. Then 
he will anchor the boat. Jack may tell us how 
this is done. After that he will put out his 
net. Then what do you think the little girl 
will do while her grandfather fishes? She 
will play in the boat, and when time comes for 
dinner they will take out their lunch, which 
grandmother has so carefully prepared. How 
they will enjoy eating it, for the water gives 
one an appetite. What do you think they will 
have for their lunch? Fisher folk, you know, 
will not have quite the same things for their 


This picture was 
painted by Emile 
Renouf, wh'o lived 
many miles from here, 
in a country called 
France. He was born 
in Paris in 1845, 
Even as a small boy he 
loved the water and 
loved to draw. When 
he could seareely talk 
he would take a stick 
and sit for hours mak- 
ing pictures in the 
sand. When asked 
what he was doing, he 
would say in a lisping 





voice, ‘‘This is sea. 
This is sun. This is 
man,’’ until he had 


named each object to 
his own satisfaction. 

When he grew older 
and painted his pic- 
tures on canvas he 
often dreamed his 
pictures before he 
made them. One morning he awoke and 
told his mother that he was going to put what 
he had dreamed on canvas. He would not eat 
until he had transferred from his mind to the 
canvas the impression he had received while 
asleep the night before. 

Several of his pictures were painted in this 
way and the other artists began to call him 
“the dream painter.’’ But he did not mind 
this and continued to draw and paint. 

When he was painting ‘‘A Helping Hand’’ 
he had many difficulties, but he overcame 
them all. He had spent several days on the 
picture, when the studio in which he was 
painting was burned and his picture des- 
troyed. Then when he had almost finished it 
the second time, it was spoiled by a careless 
servant who spilled some acid on the canvas. 
The third attempt was a success, and we can 
remember Renouf by his beautiful picture. 
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Make carbon copies of these drawings on cardboard. 
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Teaching Little Folks How to Sew 








caEACHERS of today are con- 
fy] fronted by the problem of 
supplying work that shall be 
suitable not only for mere 
‘‘busy work,’’ but that which 
shall be helpful as well in the 
educational training of the child. Spencer 
says, ‘‘It is not the knowledge that is stored 
up as intellectual fat that is of value, but that 
which is turned into intellectual muscle. ’’ 

As a practical, interesting and inviting 
occupation, sewing ranks 
high among the various 
courses at hand. In _ this 
work lightness of touch and 
some skill are required from 
the first, and the close atten- 
tion which must be given 
to needlework helps to 
strengthen the power of con- 
centration, a most essential 
factor in all school work. 

Sewing in the first grade 
should be confined to sewing 
cards. Children of five and 


cessfully with woven mate- 

rials. | Nervousness often results from the 
close application required in the _ nice 
adjustment of the articles. The begin- 
ner must not do fine work; it cramps his 
muscles; his best pathway lies along the 
road of things large and plain. 

Blunt-pointed needles, colored zephyrs and 
crochet cottons with sewing cards of good 
material are the whole equipment necessary 
for this grade. Cards for beginners should 
have a continuous outline. Most desirable 
of all are the punched cards, since they are 
less likely to cause eyestrain than the 
pricked type, with finer detail. 

The entire attention of the beginner will 
center at first on the muscular performance. 
His little face will pucker and twist with 
each turn of the needle; it is an enormous 
task to handle a minute implement like a 
needle, keep the long writhing thread from 
twisting and not miss a single hole in the 
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outline, when you are only a ‘‘first grader. ’’ 

Above the first grade, no division of the 
class need be made, as each child will have 
done the preliminary work necessary to suc- 
cess in the more complicated forms of needle- 
work. 

Opinions differ as to the wisdom of requir- 
ing boys to take sewing. As a rule, they 
rather object to the course, for all boys wish 
to avoid the appearance of effeminacy. They 
will perhaps enjoy the button sewing lesson, 
and it is well for them to 
know the stocking darn, but 
I should not advise more than 
this. I have used chair- 
caning successfully in con- 
junction with sewing. It is 
easily learned, and with a 
little supervision at odd times 
may be quietly worked in 
another part of the room with- 
out disturbing the class in 
sewing. 

From the first, correct 
position for sewing should be 
insisted upon. The spine 
should rest well back against 
the seat, and the arms should not be sup- 
ported by table or desk. All bending 
should be from the hips and not from the 
waist-line or shoulders. 

The necessary tools are those found ina 
housewife’s work-basket. Scissors should be 
kept well sharpened, and used to cut the 
thread, as well as for the usual purposes; 
biting the thread spoils the work and often 
does irreparable damage to the enamel of the 
teeth. The needle should be threaded on the 
end of the thread as it comes from the spool. 
This little habit, easily acquired, will save 
much trouble with knotting in hemming and 
all ‘‘over and over work.’’ The thread should 
be as long as the user’s arm, so that it may 
be drawn its length by only one motion. 

When the sewing period is over, the work 
should be neatly folded, marked by a paper 
bearing the owner’s name, and put away 
where it will not be soiled. For permanent 
preservation, a book 

















Cover (Design Copied from “McCall’s Magazine”) and Page from Sewing Book 





made from heavy 
paper, nine by twelve 
inches, fastened with 
ribbon or raffia, is 
best. This may have 
a plain or decorated 
cover, and the models, 
when finished and 
pressed, are pinned to 
each sheet. 

The first page of 
the book may be a 
chart of the various 
materials made from 
wool, cotton, silk and 
flax, with samples of 
each. If the teacher 
so desires, an interest- 
ing study may be 
made, of these differ- 


















ent materials in turn, with a story of each 
written in the book. 

A simple course in plain stitches comes 
first. Ihave found dotted materials invalua- 
ble in teaching either the basting or the run- 
ning stitch; the name of the stitch being’ 
determined by the distance apart of the dots. 
The needles go down in one dot, come up in 
the next, and so on, until spacing evenly 
becomes mechanical. Burlap canvas is also 
used for this work; the length of the stitch 
being guaged by the coarse threads of the 
material. Burlap canvas is good material, 
too, for the introduction of plain and fancy 
stitches. If difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining the canvas, crinoline makes an ex- 
cellent substitute. 

After the learning of the stitches comes 
the making of simple articles. Household 
things especially appeal to the ‘‘little moth- 
ers.’’ A laundry bag of pink gingham was 
enthusiastically developed by my wee second 
graders. Checked, striped, and dotted ma- 
terials help to keep seams straight, and for 
this reason among the first articles should be 
bags, aprons, holders, dust-cloths, etc., as 
they may all be made from goods having 
some sort of guide line. 

Most appreciated of all, by the mothers at 














A Group of Earnest Little Needlewomen 


least, are crash towels French hemmed, 
laundered, and finished with a hanger of 
tape. French hems are turned as_ plain 
hems are, then turned back upon the right 
side and overcast. When laundered, the 
stitches mingle so well with the thread of 
the material as almost to defy detection. 
At an exhibit of many kinds of manual work 
these towels called forth more comment and 
praise than anything else shown. 

Mothers from all classes of homes under- 
stand the value of sewing when other manual 
work will not appeal to them at all. The 
mother who will not grasp the value of clay 
modeling, weaving or parquetry work will 
truly appreciate the fact that her little girl 
is learning something which will be of real 
use to her in later life. 

Following the making of the articles sug- 
gested comes sewing for dolls. There may 
be aschoolroom doll, or each girl may sew 
for her own. Most pattern companies put 
out excellent paper patterns for medium- 
sized dolls. Doll patterns are marked and 
perforated as large patterns are, and by their 
use the future seamstress will become famil- 
iar with the markings of the large patterns 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Outline in Literature for Primary Grades 


BY MARY McSKIMMON, Principal Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 


GRADE | 
ETHICAL CENTER 


The Love of Home and the Duties of Children 


Therein 
© Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of Heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
. he years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
’ 'Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 


Full soon thy soul shall have her carthly freight, 


And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” 


—~Wordsworth, 


. Typical Bible Stories :— 
Moses, Joseph, David, Samuel. 
Christmas at Bethlehem. 
The Boy in the Temple. 
The Prodigal Son. 
Il. For Reading to Children: _, 
Mary Howitt. 
Coleridge, 


lairies of Caldon Low, 
A Child’s Morning Hymn. 


The Child and the Piper. Blake. 
The Nurse’s Song. Blake. 


Little Bell. Westwood, 
The Angel’s Whisper. Samuel Lover. 
The Children’s Hour. Longfellow. 


lV. Books Recommended :—- 
Child’s Garden of Verses, R. lL. Stevenson, 
The Eugene Field Book. 
Land of Song. Part I. 
Open Sesame, Part J. 
Verses for Children. 
The Listening Child. Thacher, 
Child Life in Poetry. Whittier. 
American Lyrics. Knowles. 
Poems Every Child Should Know, — Burt. 
How to Tell Stories to Children, Bryant. 
Stories to Tell to Children. Bryant. 
For the Children’s Bour, Bailey and Lewis. 


GRADE II 
LTHICAL CENTER 
The Love of Animals, and the Responsibility 
for the Care and Happiness of Pets 


‘He prayeth well, who Joveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 
lor the dear God who loveth us 

Ile made and loveth all.”’ 


Katherine Shute. 


Lauieas, 


Coleridge. 


J. Typical Bible Stories :— 


Noah and the Ark. 

Elijah Fed by Ravens. 

David, the Shepherd King, 
Daniel and the Den of Lions, 
The Shepherds at. Bethlehem, 


II, For Reading to Children:—- 


St. Francis and the Birds, 
The Emperor’s Bird's Nest. 
Toa Field Mouse. Burns. 
Tray. Browning. 
The Pied Piper. Browning, 
The Pet Lamb. Wordsworth. 
Legend of the Northland. Cary. 
The Skylark. James Hogg. 
A Midsummer Song. Gilder. 
The Bell of Atri. Longfellow. 
Birds of Killingworth. Longfellow. 
Over Hill, Over Dale. Shakespeare, 
Llewellyn and His Dog. Southey. 
Maryland Yellowthroat. Van Dyke. 
Whip-poor-will. Van Dyke. 
Stories from Andersen and Grimm, 
Aesop’s Fables (simple text). 

The Spider and the Fly. Howitt. 


Longfellow. 
Longfellow, 





Kiftieth Birthday of Agassiz. Lonyz- 
fellow. 

Hiawatha’s Childhood. Longfellow. 

Alee Yeaton’s Son. Aldrich. 

Little Brown Hands. Krout. 

A Child’s Thought of God. Mrs. 
Browning. 

Martin Luther’s Letter to His Little 
Son. 

Fairy Tales 
Grimm. 

The Pied Piper. Browning. 
Ill. To be Memorized or Studied by 

Children:— 

The Lamb. Blake. 

Good Night and Good Morning. Lord 
Houghton. 

A Boy’s Song. James Hogg. 

Robert of Lincoln (selections). Bryant. 

Discontent. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Hiawatha’s Playmates. Longfellow. 

The Children’s Hour. Longfellow. 

Bed in Summer. R. L. Stevenson. 

Whole Duty of Children. Stevenson. 

Rain. Stevenson. 

A Good Play. Stevenson. © 

The Land of Counterpane. Stevenson. 

System. Stevenson. 

A Good Boy. Stevenson. 


from Andersen and 


Escape at Bedtime. Stevenson. 
Happy Thought. Stevenson. 
The Lamp Lighter. Stevenson. 


Thank You, Pretty Cow. Taylor. 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 

Why do Bells for Christmas Ring? 
Kugene Field. 

Mother and Child. Eugene Field. 

Christmas Carol (1st verse). Holland. 

Winter. ‘Tennyson. 

What Does Little Birdie Say? *'Ten- 
nyson, 

Mary’s Lamb, 8. J. Hale. 


NOTE: — This outline is noed in the cehoots of Prook 
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“Beautiful hands 
are those that do 
Work that is earn- 
est, breve or true, 
oment by moment 
the long day Lhrough” 
04d 























SEPTEMBER POST CARD 


A simple design that children can col- 
or. Carbon copies may be given 
to children to trace, color and 
take home to fricnds 





ine, Mitts, 


III. To be Read by Children: ~ 
Mother Goose. 
Heart of Oak. I. 
Eugene Field Reader. 
Myths of the Red Children. 
Primers and Readers. 


IV. To be Memorized or Studied ly 
Children:— 


Poems by Stevenson and Field. 

Old Gaelic Lullaby. 

Lullaby of an Infant Chief. Scott. 

A Night with a Wolf. B. Taylor. 

I Love Little Pussy. Jane Taylor. 

The Pet Lamb. Wordsworth. 

To a Butterfly. Wordsworth. 

Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? Child. 

Seven Times One. Ingelow. 

The Lost Doll. Kingsley. 

Hiawatha’s Friends. Longfellow. 

Answer to a Child’s Question. Cole- 
ridge. 

How Doth the Little Busy Bee. Watts. 

The Four Winds. Sherman. 

Shadow Children. Sherman. 

Piping Down the Valley Wild. Blake. 


.V. Books Recommended:— 


Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 
. The Eugene Field Book. 

Poems Every Child Should Know. 
Burt. 

For the Children’s Hour, Bailey ard 


V/ilson, 


] wis. 
Heart of Oak. Land II. Eliot. 
Child Life in Poetry. Whittier. 
Open Sesame. No. 1. 


Land of Song. No.1. Shute. 
The Listening Child. Thacher. 
The Golden Windows. Richards. 
Zuni Folk Tales. Cushing. 

Unele Remus, Harris. 

Puss in Boots and Reynard the Fox. 
Aesop's Fables. 
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Little Playmates of the Big World— italy 

















By a fire on the hearth, in a warm, cozy nook, 

Sat Lee and his sister, each reading a book. 

“Oh, Lee,’’ cried his sister, bright-eyed little 
May, 

“How lovely to travel, oh, far, far away!’’ 


“Yes,’’ said her brother, ‘‘what fun it would 
be 

To visit our playmates ’way over the sea. 

Iam sure it would be most delightful indeed 

To see the strange people about whom we 
read.”’ 


Just then came their parents, a letter in view, 

And—‘‘Children,’’ they said, ‘‘we’ve glad 
news for you! 

Your uncle has chartered a steam yacht today, 

And asks that we join him, and all sail away.”’ 


One fine day in summer the yacht steamed 

away, 
And left far behind it New York’s busy bay. 
On, on it sped swiftly, o’er deep rolling sea, 
Till it landed its ship-load in fair Italy. 


“Oh, see the bright colors!’’ cried Lee to 
small May, 

“Did you ever before see all things so gay?”’ 

But May did not hear him, nor notice at all, 

For she’d met Bianca and Tonio small. 


Soon Lee came and joined them, and Bianca 
said, : 

With a dazzling smile and a toss of her head, 

“Come, American girl and American boy, 

We’llshow you some things that we know 
you’ll enjoy.”’ 

















So down the street narrow they wended their 
way, 

Passing flowers and fruit spread in tempting 
array. 

In front of the shops macaroni strips hung, 

A food which delights the Italian tongue. 


Through the street came a shepherd boy driv- 
ing his sheep, 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


With sheep dog beside them to guard while 


they sleep; 

And donkey-girls shouted to friends all 
around, — 

Such a noise you never have heard, I’ll be 
bound! 


‘‘Look up,’’ said Bianca, ‘‘look up over there, 
See that thick smoke rising high in the air! 
That’s our voleano—a mountain of fire, 
Vesuvius often sends smoke up still higher. ”’ 

















‘‘Let’s drink from this fountain; I’m thirsty,’’ 
said May. 

Said Tonio, ‘‘Then we’ll have milk right 
away.” , 

So he ran to a boy who was driving a goat, 

And called his attention by pulling his coat. 
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The boy stopped obligingly, held out his hand, 

In which Bianca dropped coins of the land ; 

And the boy milked his goat right there on 
the street, 

And gave May a drink, which was good, rich 
and sweet. 


, 


‘‘Come, travel with us,’’ pleaded Lee and 
small May, 

‘‘Do be our companions as long as we stay.’’ 

So our little Bianca, and Tonio too, 

Went with the children all Italy through. 


They passed through the plains where fruit 
trees so neat 

Stood in long rows, ’midst red poppies and 
wheat; 

And up on the hillsides so warm and so bright, 

Where purple grapes ripen in golden sunlight. 

They saw boys and girls, in gay peasant dress, 

Treading and crushing the grapes in the press. 

They saw the big vats full of grape juice so 
fine, 


Which would in due time be the choicest of — 


wine. 


The cypress so graceful, the olive tree gray, 

Were interesting very to Lee and May. 

“The silk-worms all live on the mulberry 
trees,’’ 

Said wise little Tony. ‘‘They’re thicker than 
bees!’’ 


*‘T’ll tell you the place where your straw hat 
was made,’’ 

Said Bianca to May, as they sat in the shade; 

“In Leghorn, a large city, not far away, 

They weave the straw hats that you see ev’ry 
day.”’ 


‘“‘Let’s all go to Venice now, father,’’ said 
May, 

‘*For the streets are canals there, so I hear say. 

And may not Bianca, and Tonio too, 

Go with us? Say, yes, please, dear father, 
oh, do!”’ 


Bianca and Tonio, glad Lee and May 
Departed for Venice that very same day. 
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They took a gondola, cushioned and gay, 

And on the canals sailed day after day. 

They stopped at St. Mark’s where the doves 
flutter down, - 

It is one of the sights of old Venice town. 


After Venice they went to Imperial Rome, 

Where they saw on St. Peter’s the wonderful 
dome; 

And as they drove out on the Appian Way, 

The city was filled with a populace gay. 


The visit in Italy. came to an end, 

Farewell Lee and May said to each little 
friend, — 

‘*Bianca, dear Tony, we leave, it is true, 

But never, dear playmates, will we forget you. 

‘In Italy such happy times we have had, 


To leave them all now, it is really quite sad, 
But we’ll plan to come back here some other 


day, 
So goodby, dear friends,’ cried Lee and 
small May. 
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Purposeful Seat Occupation for the Little Ones 


tion for the children requires 
thoughtful study on the part of 
the teacher. Lessons in nature 
study, history, reading, etc., under the direc- 
tion of the teacher must be followed by re- 
lated work at the seats. To have the ma- 
terials at hand for this related work, makes 
it necessary for the teacher to have her lesson 
plans outlined days, and even weeks, in ad- 
vance, for profitable seat work requires time 
for its preparation. 

Scissors, paper, paste, ink, water colors, 
colored crayons, charcoal sticks, lentils, corn, 
melon, squash, sunflower, and other flat seeds 
should be at hand; cardboard patterns of 
birds, animals, trees, insects, fruits, toys, 
stockings, hats, and a hundred other things 
must be made; charts are needed to place 
before the children, and the whole course of 
seat occupation should be as well planned 
and classified by the individual teacher as are 
the lessons in the books from which the chil- 
dren read, 

In the suggestions which follow, the teacher 
must meet her own needs in the subject mat- 
ter she is preparing and select her steps of 
advancement, and it is to be understood that 
there is enough of whatever is being used, so 
that each child has the work. before him. 
Much of the work should be numbered to cor- 
respond with a numbered box or envelope 
which holds it. This prevents loss and mix- 
ing sets of words and cards which may be ac- 
cidentally upset. 

OUTLINING 

This work is done with seeds, pegs, tooth- 
picks, lentils, gummed squares and circles, 
and with water colors and crayons. 

1. Have large cards with script or printed 
words. Outline. 

2. Outline freehand on desk the model on 
blackboard or chart. (This may be a picture, 
words, phonic work, figures, groups. The 
list might be indefinitely increased. ) 

3. With white crayon write a word on the 
_ child’s desk. Outline and make a picture of 
the word in seeds. 

4. Write freehand in seeds. 

5. Print freehand with material for out- 
lining. 

6. Make a picture or object in seeds. 
This may illustrate a story or some feature of 
the story. : 

ALPHABET 





CARDS (SCRIPT AND 
PRINTED) 

1. Have two large cards of capital and 
small letters. Cut one apart. Match identi- 
cal letters. 

2. Havea large card with letters and blank 
spaces, Place letters in the blank spaces. 

8 Have a large ecard of words with 
omitted letters to mateh with werds on the 
black board or on other cards, 

A. Make words with letters hike words on 
small cards. 

b. lind the printed letter to match seript. 
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6. Make the printed word to match script. 

7. Arrange the alphabet in order, Script. 
Printed. 

PICTURES 

1. Place pictureson desks. Teacher writes 
the names below with crayon. Outline. 

2. Have pictures and adjectives on cards 
describing the same. Place the adjectives 
below the pictures on the desk. 

3. Make the pictures in seeds. 

4. Match the pictures and words. 

5. Write or print in seeds the name of the 
picture. 

6. Have large cards divided into squares. 
In each square have a picture, below it the 
word. Match pictures and words. 

WORDS 


1. Envelope of words. Place familiar 
words on one side of the desk and unfamiliar 
on the other. 

2. Large card with the alphabet on one 
side. Place words beginning with a certain 
letter in the row headed by that letter. 

3. Match identical words on the large 
card. 

4. Find words contained in the lesson in 
the primer. Match the: printed and script 
words in the lessons. 

5. Large cards with ten words on each. 
All cards different, as b-by, d-ll. Build 
words using alphabet cards. 

6. Large ¢ard with row of words. En- 
velopes containing the same words. Lay the 
words on the desks in the same order as on 
the cards. 

7. Words on small cards. 
these with letters. 

8. Envelopes containing names of chil- 
dren and grown-ups. Arrange the family ac- 
cording to age. This work may have many 
variations, such as giving each member a pet, 
a piece of furniture, something he loves, ete. 

9, Finish sentences, using the alphabet 
cards to build the words. 

10. Make sentences with words that are 
found on the ecard. 

11. Build sentences 
within the envelopes. 

12. Teacharhyme. Have the rhyme cut 
up in envelopes and match words, placing 
them on the large card on which the rhyme 
is written. 

13. Cut up sentences to be put together 
correctly, first by having the lesson on the 
board, then without. 

14. Word envelope, to be used later ine the 
year when children are able to tell a story of 
the day. 

15. Large card containing a well-known 
poem for cutting apart. The child first, ar- 
ranges from the poem written on the black 
board, Next arranges from memory. ‘Takes 
home and arranges for mother if he has kept, 
all his werds and 
memory. 

16, Large cards containing sentences, and 
pictures to be colored from directions written 
on blackboard as: 


Children make 


with words found 


can so arrange from 


“Color the apple red, the stem brown, and 
the leaf green.”’ 

‘Color the girl’s cap, coat and sled red,” 
ete. 

PHONIC WORK 

1. Card with drawings and families. 

2. Family names and consonant sounds to 
combine to form words. 

3. Families to be cut apart and be arranged, 

4, Family names on card. Script words 
from an envelope to be placed under the 
families. 

5. Same as above, except that families are 
printed. 

6. Use alphabet cards to build words in 
these families. Find family words in readers, 

7. Group words according to families. 

8. Group words that rhyme. 

9. Place correct letter before the family 
name to build words. 

CALENDARS 


1. Get calendars with large figures. Cut 
apart and place on squares corresponding to 
a calendar on the board. 

2. Make the name of the month in ways 
suggested under other headings. 

3. Arrange the names of the months in 
order. Days of the week. 

4. Make a calendar, using the rule. 

COLOR 


1. Match word and color. 

2. Use sticks to illustrate color, number 
and form. 

3. Match word with the word and _ the 
color. 

4, Designs made with scraps of colored 
paper. 

5. Complete sentences with appropriate 
objects in color. 

6. Place colored pegs, sticks or lentils of 
given color around each word. Color objects 
cut from a pattern,——fruit, birds, sleds, ete. 


FREEHAND CUTTING 

1. Cutting to illustrate the work of the 
days of the week as, Monday the tub, wash- 
board, clothes on a line, ete. 

2. To connect each letter of the alphabet 
with some known word. 

3% To connect a sound with some known 
object. 

A. Freehand 
study. 

5. Freehand cutting related to the differ: 
ent holidays. 

6. Cutting connected with work related to 
calendars as fruits, birds, flowers, ete. 

7. To illustrate words, sentences and 
stories. 

& To tlhustrate 
sea, Life in the forest. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK 

1. Making cardboard furniture for a house. 

2. Crocheting chains. Do this work with 
the fingers. ‘Toy reins for the horse, mats 
for the table, ete. 

cs: Spool knitting, 


mufflers, ete. 


cutting related to nature 


home life. Life on the 


Doll's muff, reins, mat, 
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Teaching Little F in 


RECORDING EXERCISES 

ee NE RHAPS the simplest method 
a ay of object drawing and one that 
ny < py is adapted to the earliest effort 
eA mt A in this kind of work is repre- 
Werte larg sented in Recording Exercises. 
Raed ors These exercises consist of: 
First, the teacher holding an object in her 
hand in such a manner as to show only the 
front face. Second, the pupils looking at the 
object in her hand and recording what they 
see in the form of a drawing. 














Figure I 


Commendable 
dvawings in 
Recording Ex- 
CYCISesS, 





Figure Il 


Figure I shows the manner of holding the 
object. Observe that it is held in such a man- 
ner that the pupils cannot see either the top 
or bottom of the basket, only the front face. 
They look at this and record what they see 

Exactness of proportion and skill of execu- 
tion are not a part of the requirements. If 
the pupils see something in the object and re- 
cord itin their drawing, it is commendable 





SOME GOOD MODELS 
Figure lil 
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The ‘Teddy Bear Is a Good Object for Study 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


work, even if the shape and proportions are 
crude and the direction of the lines is faltering. 

The pupils would not be expected to make 
a drawing like the one on the blackboard in 
Figure I, but more like the drawings in Fi- 
gure II. These latter drawings represent 
commendable work. Why? Because the pu- 
pil saw and recorded each part of the basket. 
The left hand drawings are more complete 
than the right hand drawing because more 
parts are recorded in them. 

The objects in Figure III are excellent mod- 
els for recording exercises, because there is 
no crossing of lines and each part stands out 
distinctly and is easy to understand. A pupil 
may look at the object as many times as he 
wishes, and when he turns or looks up for 
that purpose, the teacher should turn the ob- 
ject so he can see it plainly and squarely. 

Objects suitable for recording exercises 
should be of simple outline, free from decora- 


tions and easy to understand. There should 


be as little crossing of lines and crowding of 
parts, as possible. The objects shown in Fig- 
ures III and IV are typical of this class. 





Figure IV 


Recording exercises represent quite rapid 
work. Ina ten-minute period, with class at the 
blackboard, four or five drawings can be made. 
The drawings should be made quite large, 
from twelve to twenty inches on the black- 
hoard and three or four inches long on paper. 

A first lesson is something like this: Pro- 
cure a model, say a horseshoe similar to A. 
Walk up to the blackboard and with the horse- 
shoe held in one hand at arm’s length away, 
look at it carefully and then with a single 
heavy line, draw it, as shownin B. This is to 
show the class how to proceed. Send the 
class to the blackboard. Hold the horseshoe 
before them and let them draw it, using a sin- 
gle heavy line. (See Figure V.) 





gers to Draw with Skill and Ease —Il 


Have the class erase their drawing and then 
draw itasinC; thenasinD. Theaim is not 
to make a nice drawing so much as to see some- 
thing in the horseshoe and to record itin the 





Figure V 


form of a drawing. If the pupils recognize 
that the horseshoe opens upward or downward 
and record the fact, it is a good beginning. 

Children, at first cannot represent parallel 
lines as shown in horseshoe A, hence the rea- 
son for using a single heavy line. 

Procure a cap similar to A in Figure VI and 
hold it before the class with the visor to the 
left; let the class draw it with the visor to the 
right. Next ask them to draw it in the posi- 





Figure VI 


tion of B with the visor to the right; next 
with it tothe left. It is better to make several 
drawings of the same model than to make one 
drawing of a number of models. It is well to 
draw the same model in the same position, a 
number of times. 

Objects may be simplified by cutting them 
from pasteboard, Hold them before the class 
in the same way you would «n ordinary object. 





Figure VII 
Figure VIL represents a pasteboard model of 
a Teddy bear and a pitcher. By this method 
children can be led to draw quite complicated 
objects, as all confusing parts may be omitted. 


_ 


NOTE:—Teachers wishing information additional to that given in 
this series of drawing lessons will find it In a Correspondence 
Course. Address the author, D. R, Augsburg, 458 Fullerton Park 
way, Chicago, Ill, 





° 
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The Story of the Glad Little Rabbit 


NCE upon a time, on the edge 
fo of a deep, dark forest, there 
BAMA lived asad little rabbit. His 
brothers called him ‘*Doleful 
Dumps,”’ for he was so very 
J sad that he was doleful. 

One day, when his brothers had gone off tu 
nibble in that nice clover patch, the sad little 
rabbit hunched himself up under the big dead 
pine, and moped. 

Suddenly a lovely little silver-winged fairy 
flew toward him and lighted right on his 
head. The sad little rabbit sat as still asa 
mouse. (He was so astonished that he really 
couldn’t do anything else!) 

“You poor little bunny,”’ said the fairy 
gently, ‘‘I’m so sorry for you that I’m going 
to tell you a wonderful, wonderful secret that 
will make you the gladdest little rabbit in all 
the world.”’ Little Doleful Dumps only gave 
a cross little hunch. He was too deep down 









“I Am Going to Tell You a Wonderful Secret” 


in those terrible old dumps to care about 
anything. 

“It’s aGlad Hunt game,”’ said the fairy. 
‘‘Just begin saying, ‘I’m glad, I’m _ glad, 
I’m glad,’ and pretty soon you’ll think of 
something to be glad of.’’ 

So the little rabbit began. ‘‘I’m glad, I’m 
glad, I’m glad, I’m glad,’’ he sighed. The 
reason the charm couldn’t work was that he 
didn’t use the right voice, for one thing. To 
make the charm work quickly, you must use 
a glad, brisk voice, and think very, very hard. 





“T'll Show You How to Play the Loveliest Game” 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


“Go on! goon!’ urged the fairy. ‘‘It’ll 
come. The forty-’leventh is the magic time. 
It always comes by then.’’ Sure enough, the 
forty-’leventh time the poor little rabbit 
vot it. 

‘‘!’m glad, I’m glad, I’m glad, I’m glad | 
have four legs,’’ he said at last. For he 
thought of his cousin, poor little lame Three- 
Legs, who had once been caught in a trap, 
and now must always limp on three legs. 

And all of a sudden, as the little rabbit 
said the magic words, such a lovely, warm, 
happy feeling ran all over that little bunny, 
from the very top-tip of his little ears to the 
very tip-ends of his soft little paws! For 
now he was the Glad Little Rabbit. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’’ squealed the Glad Little 
Rabbit happily. ‘‘I just must tell somebody 
else. It’s too lovely to keep.’’ 

‘Good!’ said the fairy. ‘‘That’s part of 
the secret. You must share it.’’ 

So off started the Glad Little Rabbit to 
spread the beautiful Secret of Joy. 

First he went to the farmer’s house and 
called on old Rover. 

Rover was feeling very cross and growly. 

He had buried, a few days before, a per- 

fectly good big bone in a hole behind the 

yellow rose bush. And when Farmer 

Smith’s dog had called on Rover this morn- 

ing, Rover had been shut up in the shed 

and couldn’t get out to greet Waggles. And 

Waggles, waiting around, had found that 

hole and dug up that nice bone, and gone off 

with it. | 
‘‘Never mind,’’ comforted the Glad Little 

Rabbit, when Rover had growled out his 

troubles. ‘‘I’ll show you how to play the 

loveliest game you ever heard of.’’ Rover 
only sniffed and looked far away. 

“It’s a hunt.’’ Rover waved his tail with 
a little more interest at that magic word. 

‘‘Hunting what?” he growled. 

‘‘Hunting the glad things.’’ And the Glad 
Little Rabbit told all about it. So Rover 
began. 

“I’m glad, glad,glad—’’ at first he couldn’t 
think of anything but his dear, lost bone, but 
at the twenty-fifth ‘‘glad,’’ he thought all of 
a sudden of his nice home here at Farmer 
Brown’s. ‘‘I’m glad I have such a kind 





“Aren’t You Glad You Have Your Chickens?” 





master. He givesme 
meat every day. So 
it doesn’t matter if I 
do lose a bone now 
and then. Besides, it 
wasn’t such avery big 
bone, after all.’’ 

The Glad Little 
Rabbit clapped his 
paws in delight. 

‘*You’re doing fine- 
ly,’? he said. ‘‘Why, 
Ihad to go clear to the 
forty-’leventh time. 
Mine was asad case.’’ 

“‘T’]] start right off 
and tell all the dogs I 
know,”’ said the pleased Rover. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ agreed the Glad Little 
Rabbit. And he went on to the barn-yard 
where he had a number of friends. 

“Cluck! cluck!’’ cried old Mother Ply- 
mouth Rock angrily. ‘‘Come here at once. 
Why don’t you mind, you dreadful chicks? 
Dear! what a lot. of trouble chickens are!’’ 

‘But aren’t you glad you have your chick- 
ens?’ asked the Glad Little Rabbit, as he 
plumped down beside the mother hen. 

So he taught her the magic charm. And 
Mrs. Plymouth Rock did even better than 
Rover. She was glad she had such a big 
family. Mrs. White Hen had lost every one 
of her little chickens. A weasel had killed 
them all, she told the Glad Little Rabbit, at 
only the tenth ‘‘glad.’’ 

And the Glad Little Rabbit praised Mrs. 
Plymouth Rock for being such a fine hunter 
as to get her game so quickly as that. And 
he left Mrs. Hen as happy as could be. 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Pussy, what is the matter?” 
he asked the cat, who sat in the barn door. 

Mrs. Pussy growled, and bristled her tail 
in anger. ‘‘That wretched, horrid, miserable 
rat!’’ she growled. ‘‘I’ve been watching that 
hole for two hours and have never seen even 
the tip of his tail.’’ 

So the Glad Little Rabbit told her about 
the wonderful secret. Mrs. Pussy was 80 
mad that she couldn’t find her ‘‘glad’’ until 
the thirty-eighth time. Then she owned that 


(Continued on page 64) 





“I Must Tell Somebody” 
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Two Little Pilgrims of Plymouth 


PART I 

rT} HAT are you doing, children? 
Resolved, what are you hid- 
ing behind your back? Perseverance, 
you are hiding something too. Show 

me what it is, this minute.’’ 
Reluctantly the little boy and girl 
drew their hands from concealment. 


‘BY BERTHA E. BUSH 





It was not safe to disobey Humility, 
for she believed in the strictest Puritan 
discipline. She was stricter with the 
two children than their mother, who 
was now lying in her berth with the 
new baby Peregrine at her side. 

“Ttis only bread, Humility. I heard 
you and Desire say to each other that 
there was only a little flour left in the 
‘Mayflower’ and few supplies beside 
and that you feared we might allstarve. And 
I thought we had better begin to put away a 
part of our portion daily, so that mother and 
the baby wouldn’t starve. ”’ 

The girl’s keen eyes softened, as the eyes 
of every one on board the ‘‘Mayflower’’ were 
apt to do when that precious new baby was 
mentioned. She knew that little Peregrine’s 
brother and sister were making a real sacrifice. 
She knew just how hungry they were, for she 
was hungry herself. 

“Kat your bread,’’ she said quite gently. 
“We are not going to starve even though our 
store of provisions may be low. Master Car- 
ver spoke to the men particularly as they 
started out yesterday, and told them to seek 
out some Indians and purchase some food for 
usfrom them. Eat your bread. It, is little 
enough. ’” 

Perseverance and Resolved ate their morsels 
dbediently, but hungry though they were, 
they made wry faces when it went down. 
Bread made of mouldy flour wet with sea- 
water is not good to the taste. But it was not 
this that made the tears spring to Persever- 
ance’s eyes. She clutched Humility’s hand, 
trembling. 

“Oh, Humility, | am so afraid of those sav- 
age Indians. | am so afraid they will kill my 
father and the other men who have gone out 
exploring. ’’ 

To the amazement of the two children, Hu- 
mility’s face suddenly turned white. 

“Ym afraid too,’’ she whispered. Then 
Resolved grew mentally a foot taller. It had 
hever struck him before that Humility could 
be frightened. A mighty sense of manliness 
sprang up in his boyish soul. In a flash it 
tame to him that Humility and his mother 
and all the women in the ‘‘Mayflower’’ were 
oily little girls like Perseverance grown tall. 





Chest That Came Over in the Mayflower 


The Mayflower 


The men were gone. He must take care of 
them. 

‘‘Don’t be troubled,’’ he said in a tone quite 
different from the small-boy one he had used 
a moment before. ‘‘We need not fear while 
Captain Miles Standish is with them. He is 
brave enough and wise enough to overcome 
savages. No harm can come to the men while 
he is leading them.”’ 

‘*He can’t keep the savages from shooting 
at them,’’ answered Humility, but she felt 
comforted. 

The ‘‘Mayflower’”’ lay at anchor in Cape 
Cod Bay, and the men had set out in the 
shallop to find a place along the shore to build 
their new homes. Perseverance and Resolved 
had hung over the gunwale to watch them 
although it was so bitter cold that even the 
bright sunshine did not take the chill off. 
The children had never before seen a climate 
like this, and neither, in truth, had the grown- 
ups. White lay the snow on the hills in front 
of them. The trees that came down. to the 
water’s edge were loaded with snow. The 
snow was so deep that those who landed on 
shore fairly floundered init. They 
had never seen such snow in Eng- 
land. They had never felt such 
cold in England. It was only No- 
vember, and yet the salt spray 
froze on the garments of the men 
who put off in it and on the cord- 
ave of the ship until it was en- 
cased in rattling’ ice. 

“(Q-oo0!” shivered Perseverance, 
“*T thought when we got to land we 
could get off the ship and | know 
mother thought so too, I’m = so 
tired of staying on shipboard. It’s 
so dark and so crowded and so 
damp and it smells so. And when 
I come up on deck it’s so cold I am like to 
freeze.’’ 

‘Never mind,’’ answered Humility, consol- 
ing in her turn. ‘‘A little girl who has as 
nice a new baby brother as Peregrine ought 
to be thankful anywhere.”’ 

‘We are thankful,’’ answered Resolved for 
her. ‘‘But, Humility, it was just thinking 
of baby Peregrine that made us want to save 
the bread. If we do not get some provisions 
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from the Indians there is danger of 
starving. I think we had better put 
aside a portion of our food allowance 
every day to serve if dire need comes.’’ 

“Wait till Master Carver tells you to 
do so,’’ said Humility. ‘‘It is little 
enough as it is.’’ 

But Governor Carver did not need to 
give any such order. The exploring 
party came back with ten bushels of a 
strange new grain which some called 
Indian corn, and others Guinny wheat 
or Turkie wheat. It was yellow and 
hard, but the women, looking at it, 
pronounced their decision that it might 
be made eatable by being boiled for 
many hours. Miles Standish’s great 
iron pot was got out and the corn set 
to boiling at once. 

“Did you get it of the savages, father?’ 
asked Resolved. 

“Yes, but not from live savages. 
it buried in an Indian graveyard. 
thing we got from the live savages is this.’ 

He held out a handful of arrows, some tipped 
with brass and some with eagles’ talons. ‘The 
children shuddered. 

“Did they shoot them at you, father?’ 
asked Perseverance in a quavering voice. 

“Yes, they shot them at us. But they ran 
away as soon as they had shot them. They 
were evidently afraid of our guns and our 
doughty captain.’’ 

The exploring party had found a place for 
their village across the bay. Very soon the 
‘‘Mayflower’’ pulled up her anchor and sailed 
across. But even then it was many days be- 
fore the women and children could leave the 
ship. Homes must be built before they could 
be occupied, and the men must not only build 
houses; they must cut down the logs of which 
to build them before they could begin, and all 
in the winter weather with short days, bitter 
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Log House Built by the Pilgrims 


cold, and.snow and storms such as they nad 
never seen before. 

The first thing they built was a platform 
of logs on which they mounted their cannon 
to defend themselves against the savages if 
they should attack. Then they erected a large 
‘“eommon house’”’ where the men could sleep 
while they were working and not have to row 
through the icy sea each morning and evening 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Little Stories for Reading and Reproduction 


A Pigeon Band 


me | ONALD sat on the doorstep 
7 *} his pet pigeon on his shoulder. 
(| i On the ground near his feet 
Sh LF" a score or more of the pretty 
SM 421 birds cooed and strutted, feed- 
SSL ing upon the corn which he 
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had scattered. 

Grandma sat knitting near by. 
as she watched the pretty sight. 

‘‘Pigeons cannot sing much, can they, 
Grandma ?’’ said Donald. 

‘‘No, but I love to hear them coo,’’ said 


She smiled 


Grandma. ‘‘And once I heard of a pigeon 
band. ’’ 

‘*A pigeon band!’’ exclaimed Donald. ‘‘A 
really, truly band, Grandma ?”’ 

‘Tt was a sort of band,’’ seid Grandma, 
smiling. 

‘‘But what sort of band?’’ insisted Don- 
ald. ‘‘Bands play on horns and beat drums. 
Pigeons can’t do that!’ 

‘These pigeons play on whistles,’’ said 
Grandma. ‘“They make music in the air.’’ 

‘Tell me all about it, Grandma,’’ begged 
Donald, taking his favorite seat close by her 
side. ‘‘Did you see the pigeon band your- 
self ?’’ 

‘‘No, I did not see it myself,’’ replied 
Grandma. ‘“This band was made up of Chi- 
nese pigeons. Sam Lee, our cook, told me 
all about it. In China, he says, everyone is 
fond of the pigeons. In order to protect 
them from the hawks, their owners tie light 
bamboo whistles to the pigeons’ tails. When 
the birds fly about in the air, the wind passes 
through the whistles and makes soft, sweet 
music. The whistles are of different sizes 
and produce different notes, so when several 
pigeons are flying about, you might think 
there was a fairy band up in the air.’’ 

‘‘But doesn’t the whistle hurt the pi- 
geon ?’’ inquired Donald. 

‘‘No, it is fastened on with a fine cop- 
per wire when the pigeon is very young,’’ 
replied Grandma. ‘“The whistle is very light 
and the bird soon becomes used to it.’’ 

Donald stroked his pet pigeon thought- 
fully for some time. 

‘‘T’d like to hear a pigeon band,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘But I could never tie whistles to 
my pigeons’ tails. I like them best just as 
they are.’’ 

‘So do I,’’ said Grandma. 

Why Peba Stayed 

The box which Uncle John had sent from 
Texas stood open in the hall. Fred peered 
curiously at the odd-looking object huddled 
in the farthest corner of the box. 

**An armadillo!’’ he exclaimed. 
more like a foot-ball!’’ 

‘‘He rolls himself up that way because he 
thinks he is in danger,’’ said Fred’s father. 
‘Uncle John writes that he hopes you will 
find the armadillo an interesting pet. His 
name is Peba.’’ 

Peba proved to be more interesting than 
he looked at first. When he became accus- 


? 
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BY MARY E. JACKSON 


tomed to his new surroundings, he unrolled 
himself and gave Fred a chance to look at 
him. He was about two feet long; a horny 
armor like a huge turtle-shell covered most 
of his body, but Fred could see that his legs 
and the under parts of his body were covered 
with soft fur. His nose was long, his tongue 
was slender and active, and his feet were 
provided with long, sharp claws. 

Peba knew how to use those long, sharp 
claws too; Fred soon found that out. The 
very first night Peba escaped from his box 
which Fred had placed in the stable; he had 
dug his way through a rotten board in the floor 
and when Fred found him next morning he 
was burrowing in the soft earth in the pig- 
pen. Fred pulled him out of the hole by the 
only part of him which was. visible—his 
waving tail—and restored him to his box. 
That was the first of many adventures. Peba 
burrowed his way into the hen-coop and ate 
the eggs; he dug up and ate some prize 
dahlia roots; he upset a pan of new milk, 
and fell headlong into the water-trough. 

‘That armadillo must go,’’ said Fred’s 
father at last. ‘‘I really cannot allow you, 
Fred, to keep such a troublesome pet about 
the place. ’’ 

‘‘Peba doesn’t mean to be mischievous, 
Father,’’ pleaded Fred. ‘‘I just don’t know 
how to take care of him.’’ 

“T’ll give you a week longer to learn, 
then,’’ said his father, relenting. 

‘‘T’ll take good care of him, Father, ’’ 
promised Fred. ‘‘I’1l make him a pen under 
the barn where he can dig as much as he 
likes. ’’ 

The following day was a cold one, and 
Fred was quite anxious about his pet for he 
knew that he was used to a warm climate. 

‘‘Please may I keep Peba in the milk-room 
tonight, Mother,’’ he begged. ‘‘It’s going 
to be a cold night and the pen is not quite 
ready. ”’ 

Fred’s mother gave a reluctant consent. 
She placed the pans of milk on a high shelf. 
Fred gathered together all the empty pans 
and pails and placed them in the cellar-way. 

“‘Even if Peba gets out of his box, he can 
do no harm,’’ he said as he closed the milk- 
room door. 

In the middle of the night Fred was awak- 
ened by a most unusual noise. 

‘‘That’s Peba, I know,’’ he said as he 
jumped out of bed. 

When he opened the door of his bedroom 
he saw that the hall was full of smoke. He 
was about to give the alarm but he saw his 
father on the stairs before him. Together 
they groped their way to the kitchen and put 
out the fire which had started near the 
stove-pipe. 

When the excitement was over, Fred went 
in search of Peba. He found him at the foot 
of the cellar stairs, a frightened little ball 
in the midst of numerous pans and pails, 


‘Poor little fellow,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he smelled the smoke and in trying to 


escape it, fell down the stairs. But it is 
lucky he did, for he wakened us all.’’ 

He carried Peba proudly in his arms up 
the cellar stairs. 

‘‘Here’s the one who gave the fire-alarm, 
Father, ’’ he said. 

And that is why Peba stayed. 


Butterball 

Mother had been to Gorton Village on a 
‘‘kitty hunt.’’ Elsbeth ran out to meet her 
as she came up the path, for she knew that 
the big basket on Mother’s arm probably 
contained several ‘‘Shag pussies, ’’ or Angora 
cats, for which Gorton Village is famous, 

Elsbeth stood on tiptoe and tried to peep 
into the basket. 

‘Is there a kitty for me?’’ she asked. 
‘Did you get me one with a fluffy tail? Has 
my kitty blue eyes ?’’ 

Mother laughed and shook her head. ‘‘The 
kitties are not for you, Elsbeth,’’ she said. 
‘‘They are for Grandma Bolton who lives 
’way out in Ohio. They are to go by express 
tomorrow. ”’ 

‘“‘But I may make believe they’re mine 
just for today, mayn’t I’’ persisted Elsbeth. 

When they reached the house they entered 
the living-room and closed all the doors. 
Then Mother opened the basket. Out jumped 
three of the dearest little kittens Elsbeth 
had ever seen. There were two little broth- 
ers, one all fluffy white, the other white with 
a black spot on his forehead; the third was 
a little yellow kitten with eyes like topaz 

‘‘What a darling kitty!’’ cried Elsbeth, 
and she smoothed the ruffled fur of the yel- 
low pussy and tried to make friends with 
her. 

Mother brought some milk in a saucer and 
the kittens had their supper. While Elsbeth 
had her supper the yellow kitten lay cuddled 
fast asleep in her lap. 

After supper Father got his tools and made 
a cosy little house out of a wooden box. In 
this the kittens were to make their long jour- 
ney to Ohio. There was a door in the top of 
the box-house, windows on every side, anda 
little tin cup for the kittens’ drink. 

Elsbeth watched all these preparations 
with interest, but her face was very sober. 
She was only six years old and she had never 
had a pet of her own. It was very hard for 
her to give up the yellow kitten. 

Early the next morning Father went out 
to the milk-house where the kittens had 
spent the night. He found the two brothers 
sound asleep in a cosy corner, but the yellow 
kitten was nowhere to be found. He gave 
the brothers their breakfast, and then, lan- 
tern in hand, he searched in every corner 
for the third kitten. He was still searching 
when the expressman came. Now, express 
men are busy men and do not like to be kept 
waiting, and so it was that the two brothers 
had the box-house to themselves when they 
started on their long trip. 

After breakfast Elsbeth went out to the 


(Continued on page 69) 
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THE SUNBONNET BABY AND THE OVERALL BOY—A PROGRESSIVE PICTURE STORY 


Carbon or hektographed copies may be given to the children to trace and color and use in a story. By means of a pantograph the design may be 
enlarged on a sheet of paper, either to be kept for a chart or to be converted into a blackboard stencil. 
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For the Story Hour—The Boy Who Lives in a Tent | 


A Fact Story of Morocco Bringing to Children Ways and Customs of Little Folks of Another Land 


is the day that he is going to 
q dri ve the donkey to the near by 
town with a load of vegeta- 
J bles. He has been often be- 
fore ih his vapor but to sell the vegetables 
quite by himself will be far nicer. So, eager 
to be off on this new adventure, he hurries 
into his clothes as fast as possible. At any 
time this does not take very long for he wears 
only a loosely fitting suit of coarse cotton cov- 
ered with a sort of apron, and on his feet a 
pair of yellow slippers. No time is lost in 
washing his face; water, so this little Moor’s 
mother thinks, is far too precious to be wasted 
in bathing. As for brushing his hair, that is 
unnecessary, for Tsammani’s head is smoothly 
shaved except for one tuft of hair left stand- 
ing on the very top. 

Breakfast is just as simple a matter as 
dressing. ‘Tsammani without stopping to sit 
down devours a cake made of corn meal and 
water. His mother ground the meal for this 
cake herself in a queer clumsy stone mill made 
exactly like those that the women of the Old 
Testament used. Sometimes Tsammani and 
his brothers and sisters find in their cakes a 
bit of stone chipped off from the mill, but they 
think nothing of that. They are perfectly 
satisfied so long as the supply of cakes holds 
out and there is plenty of goat’s milk to drink. 

Tsammani waves a goodby to the brothers 
and sisters who today must attend to driving 
the goats to pasture without any help from 
him, and climbs upon the donkey’s back along 
with the baskets of vegetables. 

Karly as it is, there are already some people 
gathered at the village well, waiting to draw 
their daily supply of water in the odd goat- 
skin bucket. Tsammani’s neighbors like to 
yet their work done before the fierce burning 
sun of Morocco is too high in the heavens. 

Merrily enough the little boy clatters alony 
past the cluster of huts and tents that make 
up his village. Tsammani likes living in his 
yoatskin tent very much, for it is the only 
kind of home that he has ever known. His 
father and mother prefer it to a stone hut, be- 
cause if the Kaid, the ruler of their district, 
should make the taxes too high, or if the har- 
vest should be poor, they can pull up the 
wooden stakes, 
easily move to some other place. Tsammani 
is also very well satisfied with his coarse cloth- 
ing. Even when his father has had a success- 
ful harvest and can well afford to buy him a 
better suit, he doesn’t do so. If the Kaid 
should hear that Tsammani’s family were 
wearing fine clothes, he would at once con- 
clude that the father could afford to pay 
higher taxes. 

As Tsammani nears the hedge that encloses 
the village, he catches a glimpse of the old 
man who stands guard with his musket over 
the village treasure house. The little Moor 
remembers how, after the corn was harvested 
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and the officer from the Kaid had come and 
taken a lion’s share of it in taxes, Tsammani’s 
father and all the neighbors had brought what 
corn there was left to be stored in the mata- 
mora. He had peeped into this great hole 
with its clay covered walls to see the heaps of 
corn and money before the opening was closed 
with a stone. Tsammani is very glad that 
the old man with the musket has been hired 
to keep robbers away from the village treasure. 

Although the donkey is in no hurry, Tsam- 
mani reaches the town just as the gates are 
being unlocked to admit the crowd outside. 
The townsfolk of Morocco are suspicious of 
strangers and like to think of their towns as 
fortresses in which they can lock themselves 
at night. Tsammani sees a long line of cam- 
els laden with burdens of every shape swing- 
ing along the narrow dirty streets. He jogs 
along behind, finding so much to look at that 
the donkey is left to choose his own direction. 

As it is still too early to expect the best cus- 
tomers, Tsammani ‘gets off his donkey and 
strolls down between the two lines of booths 
called the bazaar. The shopkeepers are just 
opening up for the day; they let down the 
lower of the two shutters which close their 
shops at night, and prop up the other to serve 
as akindof awning. Tsammani wonders how 
there is room for the cobbler, so tiny is his 
booth and so filled with bright colored slippers. 
Tsammani gazes longingly at the pair of yel- 
low ones to which he is stitching a pair of 
flaming red soles. He knows very well that 
he can have no new slippers until the Feast of 
the Sheep. If Tasmmani’s father were a rich 
man, he would fit him out with new garments 
from top to toe for this great feast, but as it 
is he must content himself with a pair of new 
slippers. 

Tsammani turns to wateh the gun-maker 
who seems to have more trade than any of the 
other merchants. He hopes some day to have 
agunof his own and to be able to use it. But. 
it, will not. do for the little Moor to leave his 
load too long outside in the burning rays of 
the sun; the vegetables would soon lose their 
freshness. So he reluctantly leaves the pleas- 
ant shelter of the covered bazaar and once 
more clambers on his donkey. There are more 
people on the streets now; women hiding their 
faces behind folds of their loose white robes: 
handsomely dressed countrymen on their don- 
keys; and many tall dusky-skinned men whose 
comfortable clothes show them to be servants 
of rich households. Tsammani knows that 
they are out to do the family marketing, but 
he does not try to attract their attention. He 
thinks that very wicked. If it be right a cus- 
tomer will come, he says to himself. 

Presently a big, well-proportioned man stops 
Tsammani and begins to bargain for his load. 
The servant is satisfied and guides Tsammani 
and the donkey to the door of the house where 
he is employed... Taking out a key, he unlocks 
the door and bids the-little Moor follow him 
through a long narrow passageway | which 


leads into a courtyard. Tsammani stares with 
all his eyes, for he has never seen so beautiful 
a place. There are sweet smelling flowers, a 
splashing fountain and blooming fruit trees, 
Tsammani follows his guide through rooms 
which he thinks scarcely less beautiful than 
the courtyard. The walls are bare and white, 
but Tsammani does not miss pictures. He 
has been taught to believe that they are 
wicked too. But there are broad low divans 
and soft cushions of silk and satin. In one 
room on a brass bedstead stands a row of 
clocks. The servant tells the wondering little 
country boy that his master bought them from 
an English merchant and that he isn’t quite 
sure of what use they are, but a rich man 
must have such ornaments in his house. 

Tsammani’s eyes open so wide at the won- 
ders of this house that the good-natured ser- 
vant tells him that if he will keep out of the 
master’s eye he may stay a little while and 
watch the serving of the meal. 

From behind a curtain the little country boy 
sees the slave women carry a big brass bowl 
and pitcher into a room overlooking a garden. 
The master of the house, his sons, and _ their 
guests, who are all seated with crossed knees 
on cushions, wash their hands in the water and 
then dry them on soft damask towels. Then 
he sees a servant bring in platters of bread, 
and a great bowl of steaming chicken: Tsam- 
mani has never smelled anything so good. 
Kach one takes a piece of bread in his left 
hand and with his right dips into the bowl. 
Another dish follows of more chicken prepared 
with. rice; and then another and another. The 
country lad had never seen so much food at 
one time. Finally the slave women appears 
again with the basin and pitcher, and after 
the diners have washed their greasy fingers, 
they sip tea from tiny glasses decorated with 
beautiful patterns in gilt. Tsammani’s friend 
gives him a taste left in one of the cups. ‘He 
finds it’ very, very sweet, and flavored deli- 
ciously with mint. 

Before he says goodby to the kind servant, 
Tsammani has a taste of the chicken too. As 
he is being led onee more through the long 
tiled passageway to the only entrance, he 
catches a glimpse of a little girl who peeps 
shyly at him from a half-open door in’ the 
women’s quarters, and he hears the music of 
a lute that. one of the ladies of the house is 
playing to while away the time that often 
hangs heavily on the hands of well-to-do 
Moorish women. Tsammani says. to himself 
that he would not change places with this 
little girl for all the beautiful home. He 
knows that. ina few years she will be almost 
a prisoner behind these walls and never be al- 
lowed to show her face in public. — 

Very contentedly, then, does this little Moor 
from the country jog along homeward, think- 
ing how pleased all the family will be to hear 
of.the good bargain he has made with the 
vegetables and of his kind treatment in the 
rich man’s house. 
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The Centennial! of the “Star Spangled Banner” 





AN AMERICAN 
citizen on an 
enemy’s deck 
while a battle was 
going on! Yes, 
and he could not 
tell. at all whether 
his countrymen or 
the enemy were 
winning the battle. 
The night was very 
dark. Even the 
rockets and bombs, 
which shed a little 
red glare on the 
blackness as they went up, had ceased. Oh, 
for one little gleam of dawning light! He was 
so afraid that the enemy had conquered. 
There was reason to fear it too, for the British 
who were at war with our country had been 
gaining several victories over us. 

That British army was composed of splendid 
soldiers. They had just vanquished Napoleon, 
who was the most skilful commander and one 
of the greatest conquerors that ever lived. 
In it were the Duke of Wellington’s ‘‘Invin- 
cibles,’’ and Lord Nelson’s victorious marines, 
an army any nation might fear. 

They thought they couldn’t be 
defeated, those British soldiers. 
They never dreamed that they 
would not sweep all before them. 











Francis Scott Key 


They had done it so far. They 
had captured Washington and 
burned the public buildings. Now 


they were bent on capturing Balti- 
more. They had a_ particular 
grudge against Baltimore, and little 
wonder, for that patriotic city had 
sent against them more ships, more 
officers, and more seamen than any 
other city inthe Union. Baltimore 
privateers had captured one third 
of all the prizes taken in the war 
and the English desired reprisal. 
England angrily called the city ‘‘a 
nest of pirates,’’ and sent out her 
troops and fleet with particular 
orders to capture and reduce Balti- 
more. 

So far their advance had been 
altogether successful. Washington 
had passed into their hands readily. 
The American resistance had been 
powerless. If the boys and girls of 
Baltimore, and the men and women 
too, trembled, it was not strange. 

But, though they had good reason 
to be afraid, they were not cowards. 
They roused themselves to repel 
the invaders with every bit of 
strength that was in them. Men ; 
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the country, now raised five hundred thou- 
sand dollars more for the defense of their 
own city. 

It was indeed suggested by the timid that 
the city surrender and save such a great prop- 
erty loss as Washington had endured. But 
the suggestion was indignantly scouted. 
“Surrender!’’ cried General John Howard 
Eager, who had fought in the Revolution. ‘‘I 
have as much property at stake as most per- 
sons and I have four sons in the field, but 
sooner would I see my sons weltering in their 
blood and my property reduced to ashes than 
so far disgrace the country.”’ 

And so Baltimore prepared to receive the 
British, and the British moved forward, con- 
fident that they were about to treat Baltimore 
as they had treated Washington. So sure 
were they of this that when they came to a 
farmhouse which looked as though it might 
have good things to eat in cellar and pantry, 
the British general stopped the march and 
demanded breakfast there. Yet he was 
afraid of being poisoned, and made his 


farmer host eat some of every dish before he 
did. Did some premonition whisper to him 
that it would be his last meal? 


He wasn’t poisoned. No American had 
ever thought of doing such a thing; but 
within a couple of hours after he left the 
farmhouse table, he was killed at the head of 
his troops. The loss of their commander dis- 
couraged the British regiments. -They had 
expected to fight and win ‘‘two battles in one 
day,’’ one on the road and one in capturing 
Baltimore. Now that they met defeat instead 
of victory in this battle on the road, and dis- 
covered what strong fortifications had been 
thrown up around Baltimore, they decided 
not to attack it. Instead, they planned to at- 
tack Fort McHenry, which guarded the city 
and advance from there upon it. 

At sunrise the British fleet began a tre- 
mendous bombardment of the fort. Sixteen 
British war-ships fired a constant succession 
of bombs and other missiles at it from early 
morning, through the day, until after mid- 
night, without stopping. The powder maga- 
zines within the fort were not bomb-proof, as 
the defenders knew well. If one of the many 
hundred bombs that were fired during the 
time had struck a magazine, nothing would 
have been left of garrison or fort. Yet they 
never thought of surrender. 

All through this terrible cannon- 
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ade the American, Francis Scott 
Key, walked up and down the deck 
of a British ship in an agony of 
anxiety. How did such a true 
patriot come to be in such a situa- 
tion? It was this way. 

A friend of his named Dr. Wil- 
liam Beanes had been carried off 
as a prisoner by the British. Dr. 
Beanes’s house had been used by 
the British commander and _his 
officers as headquarters during the 
march to and from Washington. 
When orders came to march on, 
some British marauders attempted 
to carry off such of the movable 
contents of the house as pleased 
them. This act, combined with the 
vandal burning of Washington, 
which had just: occurred, made the 
good doctor so indignant that his 
wrath overflowed. Without stop- 
ping to think what it was safe 
to do, with the British army in pos- 
session, he seized the looters and 
shut them up. A detachment of 
soldiers was straightway sent to 
free them and seize the doctor, and 
he was carried off to the fleet and 
held as a prisoner. 

It was to ask for release for 
this friend that Francis Scott Key 
...| rowed out to the British ship, car- 
: . | rying a flag of truce. He took 
with him some letters from cer- 





and boys and even women joined 
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with shovel and pick to help the 
soldiers throw up fortifications. 
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tain British officers who had been 
wounded in the battle of Bladens- 
burg and were lying under American 








The citizens of Baltimore, who had_ {| 
already lent three million dollars to 
the government for the defense of 


Original “Star-Spangled Banner” 
Key to Write our National Anthem. 


the National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


” that Waved Over Fort McHenry and Inspired 
This Flag Is Now in 


care. These letters were to be deliv- 
ered to friends of theirs in the fleet. 
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The British admiral received’Key cour- 
teously, but he gave him no encouragement as 
to his friend’s being set free. But when the 
letters were read, and it was learned how 
kind the Americans had been to the wounded 
British, he decided to yield to Key’s request 
and release Dr. Beanes. But by this time the 
battle was begun. Key was kept on the 
British ship until it should be over. 

The sun sank and darkness dropped over 
the world, but the fierce cannonading did 
not slacken for a minute. A detachment of 
British was sent under cover of the darkness 
to land and attack the town. They threw up 
rockets to light their landing place and this 
showed their whereabouts to the Americans, 
who drove them back. The attack had failed; 

and about two or three o’clock the British 
ceased firing bombs. 

Key, pacing the deck of the British ship 
‘*Minden,’’ knew from this that the battle 
must be over, but he had no way of knowing 
which side had been victorious. Had 
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writer of our national song. It is a circular 
pedestal fourteen feet high upholding a statue 
of the poet-patriot as he caught the first 
glimpse of the stars and stripes on that Sep- 
tember morning. He is represented on ship- 
board at the moment when he is crying out 
joyfully, ‘‘The flag is still there!’’ With his 
right hand and arm he indicates the fact to 
his companions. His left holds aloft the hat 
which he has just snatched from his head in 
eager salute. 

Is there another national song like this—a 
song that is a story with every word true? 

It is just one hundred years since the song 
was written, and this month the citizens of 
Baltimore are holding a centennial celebra- 
tion. From September sixth to September 
fifteenth the celebration lasts, with all kinds 
of delightful memorial exercises and festivi- 
ties. It really begins on September third 
with an excursion which is called a ‘‘ prelimi- 
nary pilgrimage.’’ They follow the route the 
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to the spot where she was launched one hun- 
dred seventeen years ago, when she and the 
famous ‘‘Constitution”’ that we know. as “‘Old 
Ironsides’’ were the finest ships in the ‘navy. 
There will be a great salute to the old ship, 
and on the next two days the crowds that go 
to the celebration will formally visit her. 
Every day there is something delightful 
and something to make hearts thrill with 
patriotism. But Saturday, September twelfth, 
is particularly ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner Day.” 
On that morning the original Star-Spangled 
Banner that Key strained his eyes to see float- 
ing above the fort one hundred years ago is 
to be escorted through the city of Baltimore 
to Fort McHenry. The escort is expected to 
include the president of the United States, 
the vice-president, and the members of the 
cabinet, the ex-presidents, the governors of 
the states with their staffs, a special regi- 
ment picked from the eighteen states that 
formed the Union in 1814, called the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner Legion,’’ and hosts 





the British captured the fort and 
hauled down the American flag and 
hoisted up the British flag in its 
place?) Oh if he could only see! He 
strained his eyes through the dark- 
ness, 
“Oh! say, can you see by the dawn's 
light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight ’s 
last gleaming. 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through 
the perilous fight, 
(Yer the ramparts we 
gallantly streaming’ * 


early 


watehed were so 


The song seemed to make itself up. 
When the battle was over and he knew 
that the enemy had been defeated he 
wrote it out in the midst of his rejoic- 
ing on the back of a letter, But now 
in the darkness he did not think of 
song. Every nerve in his body 
seemed strained to see oh, to see if 
the flag was still there! 

He had known it was in its place 
in the middle of the night. ‘“‘The 
rocket’s red glare, bombs bursting in 
air’ had showed that the fort had 
not surrendered, But this stillness! 
I, might mean that cither side had 














of distinguished soldiers and citizens. 
When they reach Fort McHenry they 
will be greeted by a huge human flag 
composed of the school children of 
Baltimore, who, with any number of 
singing societies and bands, will join 
in sending the strains of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ up to the sky. 
Wouldn’t. you like to join in the 
song? Don't. you envy those school 
children their chance to see the origi- 
nal Star-Spangled Banner? It is a 
hig one as we may judge from its 
heing seen so far. It is thirty feet 
long and twenty feet wide. The 
white is all vellow with age, and the 
red and blue are darkened and soiled. 
It is full of honorable sears, holes and 
tears made by British bullets. One 
star and one corner of the stripes are 
shot quite away. ; 
As you look at it, it will dawn on 
you that there is something strange 
about it. It is wider in proportion 
than the flags of today, and when you 
count the stripes you see the reason 
why. There are fifteen stripes, eight 
red ones and seven white ones. There 
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“On the shore dimly seen through 

the mists of the deep,’’ he could catch the 
faint outline of the fort in the dawning gray. 
He could discern, more by guess than by 
sight, the fluttering folds of a banner. But 
which banner, British or American? Was it 
the Stars and Stripes or was it the Union Jack 
hanging about the flag-staff? His heart was 
in his throat. Would the sun never rise? 

At last, after what seemed an age, it grew 
lighter and lighter. A sudden breeze set the 
flag streaming out. He saw the red and 
white and blue. It was, it was the stars and 
stripes! It was the enemy and not the Amer- 
ican garrison that had given up the battle. 
‘‘Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 

beam, 
In full glory. reflected now shines on the stream. 
*Tjs the star-spangled banner! oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. ”’ 

At Frederick, Maryland, where Francis’ 
Scott Key-is buried, there is a monument to this 


Francis Scott Key Monument at Baltimore, Md. 


British flotilla took one hundred years ago 
when pursued by the brave American Com- 
modore Barney, over Chesapeake Bay, the 
beautiful Patuxent River and St. Leonard’s 
Bay to Upper Marlboro. There is the grave 
of good Dr.. Beanes:whom Key rescued from 
imprisonment through his intercession with 
the British admiral. He was a very patriotic 
man, as you might guess, and one who cared 
greatly for the schools and school children. 
Fourteen years. after all this had occurred he 
gave the site of his old mansion, which the 
British had occupied, for the schools. The 
school children of today will decorate his 
grave and raise a flag over it with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Don’t we wish we might all 
be there? 

On Monday, September seventh, the ‘‘Con- 
stellation,’’ the oldest ship in the American 
navy, will be convoyed to Chesapeake Bay by 
an escort of war vessels. She will be taken 


are fifteen stars too, or would be if , 

one had not been shot away, arranged 
in six rows, first three and then two. They 
stand for the fifteen states that belonged to 
the Union. when the flag was made. This 
fifteen-starred and fifteen-striped flag was 
used all through the War of 1812, but when 
so many states were added, they decided to 
keep the thirteen stripes and have a star for 
each state. 

Tuesday, September 15, the last day of the 
celebration, is Francis Scott Key Memorial 
Day. Then there will be a pilgrimage to the 
original Key Manor, named ‘‘Terra Rubra,” 
near Key Mar, Maryland, where Key was 
born. From there the procession will goon 
to Key’s grave at Frederick and hold a serv- 
ice at the monument. At the same time 
memorial exercises will be held at. the-Key 
monument in San Francisco, on a coast which 
Key never dreamed would belong. to. our 
country. ‘ 


(Continued vp page 73) 
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Reading, Tracing and Coloring Leaflets 


Carbon or hektographed copies of these drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color and the verses may be written upon the black- 
Blackboard stencils may be made from the drawings by enlarging them with a 
Or the whole page may be pasted on cardboard and given directly to the child for a 


hoard for children to read and copy under their pictures. 
pantograph on paper and pricking lines with a needle. 
sight reading leaflet. 














Sruel Tomunie Ghased his cat 
From her rest upon the mat, 

Tied a can upon her tail, then 
Chased her down the street again ! 


(iood, kind-hearted little ‘ed 


Found Tom’s kitty almost dead. 
Coaxed and petted her and, think ! 
Gave her food and milk to drink. 

















Cruel Tommie, one spring day, 
Stole a robin’s nest away. 

‘Stole it with great glee and joy, 
He was such a cruel boy! 
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Good, kind-hearted little Ted 
Picked a bird’s nest up and said, 
‘“THere’s a nest blown from the tree, 
ll put it back quite carefully.” 
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How Our School Won a Prize in a Rural School Contest 


AD/ISOR'S s) NOL EE: Near the be. 
beautifying the grounds ; 
was contribute 7 ‘by 
County schools ; 

prize. 


something 


hundred dollars in tuproving the house 


lhe scorecard prescuted 


remedyine defects. 
/ 


up’ the dominion vcer whitch site rules and lavine , 


YH SATURDAY after having 
“| received the news that our 
country school had been 
awarded second prize for the 
best kept school and grounds 
in the County School Contest, 
I was asked this question by a teacher who 
had received honorable mention : 

‘*Really, were you expect- 
ing a prize, Miss R?’’ 

Were we? Well! | 
smiled and said: ‘‘To tell 
the truth, we were expecting, 
not a prize but the first 
prize. ’’ 

“Oh-o, isthat so!’’ ex- 
claimed the teacher. 

“Well, I rather guess so! 
If you’d seen us working for 
it you would have thought 
so, indeed.’”? 

‘‘But you didn’t get first 
prize, did you?’’ she asked 
innocently. 

‘‘No-o, we didn’t get the 
hundred dollars; but have 
you seen the first-prize 
school? No? Then you 
ought to. It’s a model little 
school in almost every re- 
spect. We scored ahead of 
them only in two things, 
garden and our flowers. ’’ 

‘Remarkable! Now tell me what you did 
to score so nicely.’’ 

Briefly, here are the reasons why we were 
expecting first prize and why we received 
second. Please look at the Score Card printed 
elsewhere on this page that you may know 
what I am talking about. 


SECM PP lees VANS NY 
teachers and trustees, 





Radishes from the School Garden 


I believe, our 


BY RENA E REYNOLDS 


SIHHINE Of the year lyty, County S Super tmtendent 
sent to the teachers of the rural schools in that county a handbill announcing 
Prout J 100,00 Lo Bo GO Cee Offered, the ¢ vutest to close 
by business houses and banks. 
Of the enthustasm and cnersy tt aroused are shown in the pollo WMS 

This story ts printed for many reasons, nol the least of whtch ts its tusptrational pate 
and vrounds, but many schools can earn, or bi “ft 


with the artule ts most interesting, 


Alans for ats betterment 


(We have no cloak room. We intend build 
ing one with the seventy-live dollar prize 
money, ) 

The floors of both the rooms had been yen- 
erously oiled by leaving a sweeping prepara- 
tion on them for two or three days at a time. 
We use this preparation altovether. ‘The re- 
sults are wonderful. 

We had the walls painted 
inside and out, at a large 
cost considering the small 
score allowed for it. The 
county superintendent says 
that next year she intends 
raising the score. 

For the stoves and pipes 
we bought silver polish. 

The blackboards and 
desks, although several years 
old, are in excellent con- 
dition. We refreshed the 
latter, also the piano with 
‘‘Liquid Veneer,’’ however, 
and scored the limit. 

Our library is a very good 
one, having been in the 
making for several years; 
so the honor of that score is 
not all ours. 

Picture-buying we left till 
the last; and, unfortunately, 
the funds being low, we secured only a few 
pictures. These were of the best, though, 
and gave us seven and one-half points. 

The flowers were beautiful. We bought 
five dollars’ worth of potted plants to place 
in the windows, and the boys in the princi- 
pal’s room made window-boxes which the 
children filled with pansies, geraniums, 

southern smilax, etc. We 





I. House: Our — school 
building was a handicap, to 
begin with. The windows 
refused to. let down from 
the top and the building it- 
self was in a poor state of 
repair for all that we had 
done to make it otherwise. 
Hence .we were docked, 
three for ‘‘Ventilation’’ and 
one for ‘‘State of Repair, ’’ 
as you will see on the score 
card. (The one hundred 
dollar prize school building 
was a new one built along 
modern lines. ) 

We. bought six dozen 
hangers at ten. cents a dozen, 
some of which we screwed 
into the toilets, others into 
the backs of the two rooms. 





Among the Flowers 


also started a rose garden. 
In addition to this, the prin- 
cipal had a bed one hundred 
yards long filled with violets, 
pansies, daisies, poppies, 
lilies, Jarkspur, — in fact, 
almost every kind of flower 
@:rown in the southern world. 
My small people and I had a 
flower bed similar to. this 
one on the opposite side of 
the yard. We have given 
to the sick over a thousand. 
pansy blossoms, 

If. Grounds: The school 
grounds are naturally flat, 
and it took forty loads of 
sand to grade and drain 
them nicely. 

Do you see the ‘‘20’’ after 
“Provision for Healthful 





WM tad Louglas, 
a Rural School Contest in: cleaning up the so hoothouse and 


Lhe contest wroug ined a remarkable change 


of Lravis County, Texas, 


Varch coy lhe prize money 
in the Travis 
account of the capture of the second 
Vot many schools can spend four 
fifty dollars which will vo some way tn 


and ¢ receding vy helpful fv any lea her im: °*S2 InY 


Sports ?’" We earned thal twenty, let me 
lell you! We devoted more time to this one 
thing, with the. possible exception of the 
yvarden, than to anything else.. We. already 
had basket-ball and three teams of baseball, 
with bats, balls.and gloves galore for the 
latter; but in addition to these, we put in 
tennis, croquet, swings, seesaws, a trapeze, 
an acting pole, swinging rings for the small 
boys, bean-bays, and a sand-pile. (1 had 
trouble in convincing patrons that a sand-pile 
was needed, so the little fellows and | 
hauled our own sand-in a ‘‘top-buggy.’’) 

‘‘A school garden? Foolishness!’’ ex- 
claimed a pessimistic patron. 

‘‘Oh-o, is that so?’’ I asked doubtfully. 

‘‘Quite so. Other teachers have tried it 
here and have failed. So will you, too.’’ 

‘‘On account of the nut-grass?’’ I asked. 

‘Yes, on account of the nut-grass,’’ she 
said. 

But we had a garden. 
garden, but we also had nut-grass. 


(Continued on page 71) 


SCORE CARD 


Travis County Rural School Contest For 
Best Kept School and Grounds 


GOVALLE SCHOOL 


Oh, yes, we had a 
When 























Possible} Score 
I. HOUSE Score | Allowed 
CRY VOC AUIOI s iciseississccecsccsesnrerce: saceseeed 1h 12 
(b) State of Repair ................0066 10 i) 
(c) Orderly Arrangement..............6. h "5 
(d) Individual Hangers ............ceeeceees h 4 
(e) Cleanliness of Floor ................c000 00 10 10 
(f) Cleanliness and Color of Walls... ..... 5 d 
(gx) Condition of Stove ......... avesauan h 5 
(h) Condition of Blackboard............ 5 | 
(i) Condition of Desks .............. wseckal ae 10 
(j) Condition of Library..... <pakateantaauneted 15 1h 
CY PIC oiiesa: ccsecchanpngeredin <enavsscqadiens 10 7% 
Cr ove dn akenddadetdaiewacceessneoessers 5 h 
Il. GROUNDS wy 
(a) Grading and Draining ............ . 20 17 
DY PRRRE MMs censseennscsdecsnsesensss se catsava 15 1h 
(c) Boundaries Indicated ......... | 10 lw 
(d) Provision for Healthful Sports vewea 20 | 20 
(e) School Garden.... ...... ts teapaencabaaaaaene 10 
CGN WapteRN) BRON 506s dkdsdencscrnecdeaacncenvece 5 14 
(g) Orderly Argmt. of Flower Beds.. 10 9% 
II. WATER SUPPLY ”, 
(a) Container............. Ee a OS RETET OE Bo | Sr | 
(b) Individual Cups......... 25 | 25 
CO es ectkncvsececes 50 4h 
4 
IV. TOILETS ” 
(a), Soil Pollution............. Aseaacuusauedei 20 | 20 
(b) Flies and Other Sources ............... 10 8 
(c) Light and Ventilation ainheheinehioe ae 10 
(d) Position . eeadat tenddacudecadincneiseas lh lh 
(e) Hangers... Po ass oil eee - 5 5 
Ga chs dacda these scccnctescovvarcacstenes io 10 7 
(g) Height of Stool. Reagsci ; ya F 5 4 
(th) Freedom from Odors 1h 1h 
(i) Sereen from Public .... 10 i 
o2Z 
| 367! 








RE M ARKS 


Average 91% 
Winner of Second Prize, Seventy Five Dollars 
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‘The Goose Girl’’ is the first of a ser 


have been successfully executed by children bet 
may well be used for second year children, thou 
first year will hardly be ready for a poster until 
yeese may be hektographed on white paper #° 
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When the colors #® 


or three. 
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pencil. Then the geese are to be careful 
of the small artist may be lightly wr! 


nice work are to color the goose girl, W 
and face must be carefully painted, Seeger” 


yellow-brown. All colors must be clear 
be heavily outlined and cut, and the child 
and the class help the teacher decide 
mount for the room on wall-paper. Pla 
purpose. The remaining figures may be 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Mad whi 
- ior children of primary grades. They 
“woung’” f en. The one given this month 
| ofl or older children. Those in the 
oh ay -colors has been gained. Enough 
nee —— of children may have two 
ey, ers 1, 2 and 3 should have light 
mil lines a : heavily gone over with a soft 
kof the > » if the teacher likes, the name 
)and apr ork, Six children who do very 
sh cola Fe a blue dress. Her hands 
vill Nom aint her shoes and staff light 
len on th «dl well. The goose girl must 
wed for TH — . The figures are collected 
: 1y Side by tt en heer — teacher may 
9 Y 72 wi i 
: Or be carried home by the children. - 
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Five Years’ Experience With Tardiness 


HAD tried one plan after an- 


other und succeeded in im- 
pressing’ upon the minds of 
mahy pupils the importance 
Yel my 


dis- 


of being’ prompt. 
record each month was 
took my January report to the 
principal and was ashamed to have him see 





heartening. I 


there had been nine cases of tardiness. 

Linade a remark to that effect, and he re- 

plied, ‘Yes, the condition is deplorable, but 
your record is no worse than many others. 
I have never found a plan that would satis- 
factorily solve the difficulty. ’’ 
“! don’t know just what Tam going: to do 
about it,’’ T said, ‘but | am determined to 
use every effort to lessen this evil, in my own 
room, at least. This is decidedly the last re- 
port of this kind I am going to make. ’’ 

I think from his queer smile that he had 
little faith in my success. 

At home that evening while I was writing 
out my plans for my next day’s work, my 
mind constantly reverted to the harassing 
question and to my blind resolve to do some- 
thing,-—to ‘‘think up something. ’’ 

The first logical point to consider was the 
usual causes of tardiness. 

John Gray had been late because the clock 
was slow; Mary Boe’s mother had to iron a 
clean dress for her at the last minute; James 
Nickerson’s mother overslept and so did he; 
Kmma didn’t get up in time; Florence had 
an errand to do. 

I remembered that in almost every instance 
the mother was to blame. It would seem 
then that the children of mismanaged house- 
holds were more frequently the tardy ones. 

‘But how can we get at the mothers and 
make them all see their duty in this respect ? 
Oh, what is the use?’’ said I, and went to 
hed with the problem unsolved, and with the 
question, ‘‘Isn’t it a better plan to thrust 
the entire responsibility upon the children ?”’ 

The inspiration came at a time when the 
best inspirations come to a teacher,—when 
she is face to face with her pupils. 

‘‘Boys and girls, | am going to tell you 
about my experience last evening. I handed 
my monthly report to Mr. with nine 
cases of tardiness charged against us.’’ I 
waited for this intelligence to take root, and 
for the innocent to dart accusing glances to-. 
ward the guilty. | 

‘‘Now, I notice in your excuses, your 
mother says that it.was her fault. She did 
not know that the ’clock was slow, or she did , 
not call you in time; and soon, And you bring 
the excuse to-me with an air as ‘if’ to say, 
‘You see J’m not to blame. My mother says 
our clock was slow.’ * “i 





“That poor mother of yours! She gets 


up early, gets your father off to work, cooks 
a good breakfast for you, gets you off to 
school, clears up the house you helped to 
make untidy, washes the dishes you soiled, 
and then blames herself for the tardiness you 


made, If you had all those things to do and 


remember, would) you always think of the 





BY Ff. it. W 

clock? | am sorry for thal poor mother who 

blames herself because you were loo lacking 

inenergy lo vel up without being called, and 
to vet off to school without being: sent. 

“When you are grown up shall you expect 
your mother to wake you and push you wher- 
ever you want to po? 

“You are big enough to tell Gime. You 
ought to know how to regulate a eclock, 
Why do you nol regulate the clock or see 
that it is regulated? Six o’clock in the 
evening would be an excellent time for per- 
forming thatduty. You are usually at home 
at six o’clock. Your hungry stomach usu- 
ally leads you home at six. When you hear 
the six o’clock whistle blow, look at the 
clock, see if the hands are straight up and 
down as they should be. If not, change 
them, and if you are not allowed to touch the 
clock then 7nsist upon somebody’s fixing that 
clock. Your reason is a good one. You 
must not be late, and so you may tnsist upon 
that being done. 

‘“‘When you go home, tell your mother all 
I have been saying and ask her to help you 
by reminding you now and then of your reso- 
lution to be prompt every day. She will 
help you gladly. Tell her if you are not up 
at a certain time and you do not get up when 
she calls you first, that you want her to pull 
the covers off to make you get up! 

‘‘Then when you do get up, do not take an 
hour to put on one stocking. I know a little 
girl that never gets completely dressed in less 
than an hour. She puts on a shoe and stops 
to play with the kitty, or to get a drink. 
Keep saying to yourself, I must not be late. 
I wonder how quickly I can dress. Then 
before you know it you are ready for school. 

“Try it for a month. Watch the clock 
yourself. Do not let anything interfere with 
your getting to school on time. Do not wait 
until the last moment, girls, to see if your 
dress is ironed and ready. Do not wait until 
the last minute to get in the wood or do the 
errands, boys. If there comes a time when 
you forget to keep up the plan, your mother 
will remind you, and you must remember 
that it is just what you asked her to do. 
And you will form a habit to be proud of 
when you are grown. 

‘‘Now, we are going to keep. a daily rec- 
ord, and I hope that no one will break it.’’ 
~ [| placed on the board :— 

: 20 days in the school month. 
1 day past. No tardiness, 
19 days to come. 

‘Tomorrow afternoon there will be two 
days past, leaving eighteen to come. Friday 
there will be only fifteen days to come, And 


- on the last day of the month I hope our rec- 


ord will read like this. ’’ 
I went to the board and wrote :-- 
20 days in the school month, 
20 days past. No tardiness. 
0 days to come, 
I have given the substanee of my talk on 
that morning, but for the sake of space | 
have left out the responses and discussions 


by the children, The talk met with grea 
enthusiasin, ‘The children seriously realized 
that they should make themselves responsible 
for being’ always on time. 

I made them see how necessary it was to 
have an excuse written for absence, su _ that 
no one could say we stayed al home for fear 
of being late. | explained that in order to 
be prompt a pupil should be in the classroom 
a few minutes before the opening of school 
al each session. 

**Perhaps some time Mr. ——-——., the prin- 
cipal, will borrow you on your way upstairs, 
If so, come to me and report that you. are 
needed for a few minutes. Perhaps in the 
same way your mother will need to borrow 
you for an errand or something’ at just nine 
o’clock, or before. In such a case, report to 
the classroom as early as you wish. If Tam 
not here, leave a note saying that you have 
reported for the day, but your mother has 
berrowed you for a few minutes. ’’ 

With that understanding, we began the 
month. Each day the interest grew. It was 
like watching a plant grow to see the ‘‘days 
past’’ increase in number. When the month 
ended I carried a report to the principal 
with the item, ‘‘ Tardiness 0.’’ 

It was such an unusual thing he wanted 
to give us a quarter-holiday to show his ap- 
preciation, but I would not take it. | 
wanted the children to feel that ‘there was a 
pleasure in working for a record without a 
quarter-holiday in view each month. 

As the months passed the interest grew 
rather than decreased. Still there was no 
tardiness. I kept a constant watch for a 
possible absence due to a wish not to come 
tardy, but there was none. Every absence 
was accounted for in a legitimate way. 

No incentive had been used except the 
record. No holidays had been given asa 
reward. But we had become conscious of a 
fame throughout the building as a room with 
no tardiness. The children left me witha 
resolve to ask the sixth grade teacher to 
keep the same record during the next year. 
She did this, and they went through the year 
with only two or three cases of tardiness, 
due to outside pupils whom the class some- 
how could not enthuse. But the record was 
good compared with other years. 

The next year the pupils who came to me 
had heard of what we did the year before 
and seemed in the beginning to accept the con- 
dition that ‘‘no one is tardy in room Nun- 
ber —.’’ That year we made a record of 
one tardy case throughout the year, a case 
of a little girl who was sick and whose 
mother waited until the last minute to call 
her, 

The year after there was a record of 1? 
tardiness with a decided increase in the per 
centof attendance, The year following there 
were three cases. Last year there were two, 
and so far this year there has been one. 
Not any holidays have been given as @ re 
ward, and no one has been scolded or pull: 
ished by teacher or principal for being tardy. 
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September Reading and Number Cards 


CARD ONE 


It was Elsie’s first week at school, 
and she had some new crayons. 
Sister Bell went to the store with 
herto buy them. She bought Elsie 
a fine, big box of crayons. There 
were two crayons of each color 
in the box: red, orange, yellow, 


ereen, blue, purple, black and 
brown. How many crayons did 


Klsie have in her box ? 

(Paint two strips of paper each 
color mentioned and count. ) 

CARD TWO 

Charlie’s uncle had brought in a 
basketful of apples from the farm. 
Mother gave Charlie four of the 
apples to take to school. He gave 
the largest and reddest one to Miss 
Carr, his teacher, and the rest he 
divided into quarters. If he kept a 
quarter for himself and gave all the 
other quarters to the boys, how 
many boys did he treat ? 

(Cut red circles into quarters and 
count. ) 


CARD THREE 

Aunt Fanny had a long row of 
hee-hives out by the barn. Many 
bees lived in the hives. All sum- 
mer long they had been gathering 
honey from the clover and buck- 
wheat fields and trom the flowers in 
the garden. The time came for 
Aunt Fanny to take out the honey. 
here were seven combs _ that 
Weighed one pound apiece, and ten 
that weighed half a pound apiece. 


Ilow many pounds of honey did 
Aunt Fanny take from the hives ? 
(Count with corn or beans. ) 


CARD FOUR 


Joe was ‘the boy that drove the 
milk-cart. Hecameto May’s house 
every afternoon at five o’clock. He 
delivered milk all over the town. 
Milk is sold by the pint and quart. 
It takes two pints to make one 
quart. If Joe took six quarts of milk 
to the hotel, three quarts to Mrs. 
Roe, two quarts to Mrs. Tell, three 
pints to Mrs. Gray, and one pint to 
Miss Allen, how many quarts of 
milk did Joe sell ? 

(Cut pint and quart bottles from 
paper label and count.) 


CARD FIVE 

Tillie and Millie went down to see 
Aunt Nell, who lived in a big white 
house by the river. The girls had 
afinetime. They made little boats 
of chips and sailed them on the 
river. Aunt Nell gave each of them 
a bunch of purple grapes. There 
were twenty-three grapes on Tillie’s 
bunch, and nineteen grapes on 
Millie’s bunch. How many more 
grapes had Tillie ? 

(Cut circles from purple paper, 
or use buttons or corn, and count.) 


CARD SIX 
Dick went down in the marsh 
with Uncle Ben. They went out in 
the flat-bottomed duck boat. There 
were many wild ducks in the marsh. 


They came in great flocks to eat the 
wild rice that grew there. Dick saw 
a flock of twenty-two wild ducks. 
Just as he had finished counting 
them, thirteen of them flew away. 
How many were left ? 

(Lay twenty-two beans on the 
desk and count out thirteen.) 

CARD SEVEN 

Frisky was a little squirrel that 
lived in a nest up among the 
branches of an old oak tree. He 
had several little piles of nuts that 
he had gathered day by day. In 
one pile there were ten nuts, in an- 
other twice as many. In a third 
pile there were fifteen, in a fourth 
twenty-two, and in a fifth eleven. 
Itow many nuts did Frisky gather 
in all? 

(Count with corn, buttons, beans 
or paper cuttings of nuts.) 

CARD EIGHT 

Willie’s mother cleaned out her 
cellar. She found some old bottles 
and some rubber. She gave all to 
Willie to sell. She also gave him 


several large sacks of rags. Willie 
had fourteen bottles. Hesold them 


at the drug store for a cent and a 
half apiece. He had twelve pounds 
of rubber which he sold for two 
cents a pound, and thirty pounds 
of rags which he sold for half a 
cent a pound. How much money 
did Willie receive 7 

(Count with whole sticks and half 
sticks.) 
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What the Rural Teacher Can Do in September 


JIE GOOD teacher, like the 
4 good housekeeper, finds there 
are certain things which must 
4 be done in certain months if 
A success is to be assured. This 
rule applies even more to the 
country teacher than to the city teacher, lor 
the lives of farming people are inevitably ar- 
ranged with regard to the changing seasons, 
and so must be the plans of the country 
teacher. J do not mean simply the plan of 
her course of study, but, what goes more 
deeply, the plan of cher relationship to her 
school and her pupils’ parents. ‘This is not 
so much the case in the city. 





- The city teacher may possibly disregard 


the parents of her children and still be suc- 


cessful, though she cannot reap the greatest 


success by this method. But the country 
teacher who fails to realize the importance of 
her relationship with the parents of> her pu- 
pils will fail in her schoolroom. ~The school 
and the church, if there be any, are the topics 
of the most intense interest in the country. 


There are no moving-pictures, no plays, no. . | 


exciting and changeful life to divert the 
minds of the people. What the teacher does 
is discussed in every home every day by every 
person, Johnny’s mother in the city may 
listen apathetically to what Johnny’s teacher 
did to Jimmy Jones, but Johnny’s whole 
family in the country will absorb his narra- 
tive with unfailing attention and an abun- 
dance of comment. 

Teachers who accept positions in the coun- 
try are, as a rule, not rolling in worldly 
wealth. I know the first time I went out to 
teach in the country, my first year of any 
kind of teaching, I was even in debt for some 
necessities to the extent of three nightmare 
dollars. And that debt hung over me like a 
cloud for a whole month until | could draw 
my munificent forty-dollar salary and thus be 
enabled to roll it away. 

I wouldn’t advise you to go in debt, if it 
could possibly be avoided. It is a dreadful 
thing to be young and afraid that you will 
die before that three dollars is paid. But if 
you can afford to.invest two dollars for the suc- 
cess of your first month of teaching your coun- 
try school, it will more than pay you for your 
sacrifice, I donot believe you will consider 
it a sacrifice when you see the results. 

Take this two dollars and invest it in paper 
mats, sewing cards, colored sticks, needles, 
silkaline, and any other things which may 
appeal to you for ‘‘busy work.’’ A few boxes 
of crayons at five cents a box will be fine. If 
you can’t spare two dollars, spend what you 
can, even though it be only fifty cents, If 
you do not know where to buy your supplies, 
this magazine will refer you to a reliable 
house. And, oh, how glad you will be to have 
something within immediate reach to keep 
those little fingers busy while you are teaching 
your other grades! 

One of the first things you should do is to 
see Whether your board of trustees will allow 
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yoursmall sum for purchasing a year’s supply 
of such materials. If you explain to them the 


educational side of such work, and all that it 


means to the children and you, [am sure you 
will be able to secure the materials if the dis- 
trict has any money at all. 

Of course you will not overlook the natural 
supplies about you. Have the children: bring 
straw for threading, corn-husks and rags for 
weaving and other things which you may no- 
tice about the farms which can be worked into 
little articles by busy fingers. 

Ke sure to recall all your childhood games, 
and take the first recesses to teach them. — Buy 


‘na hook of games if you can afford one, And 


don’t just teach the game, and then expect to 
spend your recesses resting in the schoolroom. 
You must see that the pupils play itover and 


-over again before it will take any hold on the 


child-mind. Must the teacher be bound every 
minute to her charges? Yea, that is what she 
is there for, Anditis more important that the 
country teacher direct the play of the country 
child than that she direct his study. 

Children in the city are rich in ways of self- 
amusement compared with the country 
children. It is pitiable, the limited numberof 
games these country children usually know. 
Why? Because the children are few in num- 
ber compared with the city schools, and they 
see one another only at school. It is a great 
event to country school children when a new 
child comes to the district. One of the first 
questions asked of the newcomer is,’’ ‘‘What 
games do you know?”’ 

The teacher’s magazines are full of admoni- 
tions to the country teacher to be a social 
leader. This is perfectly right, although she 
must be a very inconspicuous leader, or she 
will fail, for country people do not like to think 
they are being led. However, let her not 
make the mistake of trying to be a social lead- 
er in September. This month is dedicated to 
strenuous work. Itis the harvest month of the 
year for most farmers, and if the teacher 
should make the mistake of trying to give a 
program, a box party, or a social affair in Sep- 
tember, nobody would come. 

She must ‘‘reach her parents’’ in quite an- 
other way this month. Let her be careful to 
see that the children make many little things 
to take home. This will interest the parents, 
even though they are too busy for any other 
attention to the school. Strange as it may 
seem, this is just the month for the teacher 
to do her visiting. But let her carry a colored 
apron along with her. She should plan to take 
turns going home with the children. Friday 
night is a good time, although she will have 
to make it other nights as well, to get around. 
Having taught all day, the teacher may heave 
a sigh at the thought of tramping a mile out 
of her way, but if she will conquer this feel- 
ing, and march along like a soldier she will be 
happily repaid. In the first place, the child 
she accompanies home will be bursting with 
pleased importance. He will be willing, after 
the first shyness, to let her into all his secrets, 


and to give her a good idea of his tastes and 
opportunities, 

Arrived at the farm, don’t be embarrassed 
if the farm mother greets you with a dismayed 
expression. She may be cooking: for 
the threshers. This is your opportunity. Tell 
her that is what you expeced, tie on your 
apron, and dig right in. Don’t be afraid that 
you will be over-tired. You will have none 
of the responsibility. That only could make 
you too tired under the circumstances, 

You will be a welcome guest at the table, 
and then you can help get rid of that moun- 
tain of dishes waiting in the kitchen. If you 
have not made a real place for yourself by the 
time the work is done,—well, you must try 
again, sometime. | think you will not need 
to worry about the walk home. Someone will 
enjoy taking you in the buggy, or even on the 
wagon, if there be no buggy, and that will be 
another opportunity for acquaintance, 

While you cannot be a social leader in Sep- 
tember, you can begin laying your plans for 
October, for you surely must plan a big’ Hal- 
lowe’en night. The farn work will then-be 
completed, and you can take all the decora- 
tions you need from the fields of corn-stalks 
and pumpkins. Begin at once to teach the 
children appropriate poems and pieces. — A lit- 
tle play is most acceptable, and dresses of lin- 
ing materials are not expensive. They can be 
made in the schoolroom by the bigger girls. 

If there is no church, you can begin one. 
Don’t make the mistake of calling it by the 
name of any particular religion. In your talks 
with the parents, try to get them interested, 
but don’t talk doctrine. If you can begin no 
other way, you can just tell the boys and girls 
that on Sunday at a certain time you will read 
to them, or study the Bible with them. 

This month you must begin your October 
program for a big evening. And in making 
the program, don’t forget to plan the buying 
of something needed in your schoolroom, to- 


ward which all future funds of socials will | 


be applied. You can announce what this is 
—books, pictures, playground equipment, 
phonograph, piano—at your October enter- 
tainment. Some of the parents may even con- 
tribute then, after your talk. They will prob 
ably be glad to start you with a good nest- 
egg. Pass a paper around and let them sign 
it, or put it where they can get at it. Farn- 
ers do not always have the ready money, but 
they are good at redeeming a written promise 
made to the teacher. 

And in September begin very carefully to 
shape public opinion toward a winter whichis 
to have both a social and areligious life. You 
can do it if you believe, as I believe, that be 
fore God you are consecrated to this work. 
Work for your children, your parents, your 
district, and you will find that you have done 
a great work also for yourself. At the end of 
the year, your stature as a teacher and a hu 
man being will be only as great as the work 
you have done. Let September, 1914, be # 
notable month in your life. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOME TOWN 
*#LTHOUGH the map of the 
home town cannot be copied 
from the geography, have it 
drawn by the pupils, if possi- 
ble. The school outfit should 
: include a good county wall 
map, which will show not only the town in 
question, but its boundaries as well. Before 
drawing the map, pupils should ascertain the 
names of border towns, by studying guide 
boards and noticing what distant places can 
be seen. Such work may interest parents, 
and result in the loan of a wall map of the 
county, if the school does not possess one. If 
such a@ map cannot be placed before the chil- 
dren, the teacher can probably make, from 
some source, a drawing which can be put on 
the board for the class to copy. It is suffi- 
cient to indicate the position of the adjacent 
towns, Jabelling each, but not drawing them 
in full. Any important natural feature 

(mountain, river or lake) should be shown, 
also the schoolhouse, and, if thought best, 
each pupil’s own home on his own map. 

After a careful drawing has heen placed in 
the note-hooks, give much daily practice in 
rapid sketching of this map, first. from. the 
copy, later from memory. From time to 
time ask the children to point in a certain 
direction and to name the border town to 
which they point. Or have them point to a 
given town and ask the direction. When the 
daily practice is discontinued, do not drop 
the exercise altogether, but take it. oceasion- 
ally, at irregular intervals. 

Having located the town, ascertained its 
shape, and paid due attention to important 
relief features, what other points of its geog- 
raphy should the children study? Exeept in 
general terms, the answer can scarcely be 
the same for any two places. Whatever dif- 
ferentiates the town from others, whatever 
reveals the changes that have come to it, 
whatever contributes to the life lived within 
its confines may be wisely studied, up to the 
limits imposed by time and strength. A cut 
in the road may show distinct. layers of soil. 
The town may contain interesting boulders 
or glacial scratches on ledges or river ter- 
races. A stream can perhaps be traced to its 
source, its tributaries observed, its right and 
left bank distinguished, and islands and capes 
studied on a small seale. A daily record of 
lemperature can be kept from the thermome- 
ter hung near the schoolhouse door. Weather 
reports can be obtained. This is a good 
‘portunity to teach what so many people do 
hot know—that ‘‘Fair’’ in official weather 
reports means merely without precipitation, 
ho rain, snow, nor hail, but not necessarily 
sunny, 

“The resources and industries of the town 
should receive careful attention. Are there 
Mineral deposits; facilities for farming, 
manufacturing, or commerce? If the place 
8an agricultural region, lists of native trees 
and flowers can be made, and of crops. If 
Manufacturing is carried on, the various 
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processes can perhaps be studied by the chil- 
dren, and described orally and in writing. 
Tact on the part of the teacher will usually 
win ready permission from owners or fore- 
men for children’s visits; though it may 
often be wise to send a small rather than a 
large number, letting the rest of the class 
profit by the reports of the’ visitors. 


TEACHING THE POINTS OF COMPASS 


How many pupils could instantly point 
north as they sit in the schoolroom if called 
on todo so? No doubt many have been care- 
fully taught to think familiarly of directions 
on the earth; but many grown people as well 
as children have a deficient consciousness of 
direction in their own surroundings. 

Men as a rule keep the points of the com- 


pass in mind habitually, but women are often’ 


less observant. The suggestions offered here 
are so simple that they can be carried out to 
some extent with even the lowest classes. 
Beginning early to open the eyes in a given 
direction tends to keep them open through 
life, 

Many children perhaps hear little of north 


and south till they use maps, and then are* 


taught, to consider the top north, the bottom 
south, This teaches them the relative posi- 
tions of places with regard to one another. 
They know that Boston is north of St. Au- 
gustine because it is nearer the top of the 
map; San Franciseo is west of Chicago, be- 
cause farther toward the left. But ask them 
what. town touches their own town on the 
north, and they will in many cases hesitate, 
although well aware of the various points to 
which the roads of their town lead. One 
extreme instance of ignorance concerning 
local geography occurred ina class unable to 
name the river which flowed near, although 
iu happened to be the Connecticut. 

After enough questioning to find out what 
the class know in regard to north on the land 
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Stars of.Great Dipper Showing Position of North Star 


as distinguished from north on maps, the 
first thing is to teach them to find the north 
direction for themselves, by observing shad- 
ows. Two sets of experiments should be 
made and recorded: noting the direction of 
shadows at different hours of the same day, 
and the direction of shadows at noon, day 
after day. A flag-staff or telephone-pole or 
similar object near the schoolhouse will be 
found convenient. A groove made on the 
ground with a stick will indicate the direc- 
tion of the shadow, and, remaining there 
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Geography Outside the Textbook 


until the next observation is made, it will 
show whether the direction in which the 
shadow points has changed. A little work 
of this kind will show that however the 
shadows differ in position at different hours 
of the day, the noon direction: remains 
constant. 
Draw on the board the stars of the Great 
Dipper. Show the North Star in line with the 
‘‘pointers.’’ In country schools it will be easy 
to meet.the children on some starlight night, 
to make sure that they find the North Star 
in the sky. If this is not practicable, have 
them copy the blackboard drawing of the 
stars, and work individually, reporting prog- 
ress. ‘Whether they work alone or with the 
teacher, ‘careful comparison should be made, 
to’satisfy the children that the star in line 
with the pointers is in the direction which 
-the shadow takes at noon. 

~The next thing is to show the north direc- 
tion in the schoolroom. This may be done 
by a-chalk line on the floor, or by a pencil or 
other’ similar object pointing horizontally 
insight of all. Do not cause confusion by 
introducing south, east, and west. immedi- 
ately. Give much practice in pointing north, 
looking north, facing north. Make-it em- 
phatic that the arms must not all point to: 
ward the same spot in the room, but that all 
the arms must be parallel with the direction 
line. Make home applications. Ask the 
children. to notice the nearest houses on the 
north of their own homes. Is there any road 
leading out of the town in nearly a north 
direction % 

When north is familiar to the children, 
teach south, then east, then west, and show 
them, in addition to north, by some fixtures 
in the schoolroom. In one case intersecting 
wooden rods were suspended from the chan- 
delier, the letters N, S, KE, W showing 
plainly on the ends of the rods. Practice 
and application must of course be given. 

Do not teach east and west from. sunrise 
and sunset, but find directions at right an- 
gles to the north and south line. The sun 
does indeed rise in the eastern part of the 
heavens, but we know and must encourage 
the children to notice how wide the distance 
between his summer and winter appearance. 

lind many ways to apply direction in ob- 
servation. Tell the children about the prev- 
alent idea that mosses and lichens are thicker 
or more abundant on the north side of trees 
than elsewhere. Ask them to see if they find 
it so. Explain how to tell the direction of 
the wind from weather-vanes. Have them 
look out of the window on a windy day, and 
tell the direction of the wind from the way 
the trees and grass bend. Ask such ques 
tions as the following: As I walked up the 
street, in the afternoon, the sun was on my 
left hand. Which way did the street run? 
I take a morning train from New York to 
Philadelphia. To be on the shady side, 
should I take the right or left side of the 
car? In what part of the sky do we look for 
the new moon? When? 
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Some Methods in Intermediate Arithmetic 


BY EDGAR 5S. JONES, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


LTHOUGH the majority of the 
solutions of problems should 
be given orally in the fourth, 

Aj fifth and sixth grades, there 

must often be a written ex- 

planation in conjunction with 
the oral work. The problems referred to at 
this time are the ones in which a development 
of a process is under consideration. The 

opinion is held that the development of a 

process and a drill exercise are entirely sepa- 

rate and distinct, and that each one requires 

a different treatment. In brief, it is sug- 

gested that all drills be given daily, and that 

they be conducted in the form of competitive 
exercises. 

In the solution of problems the thing of 
prime importance is the development of an 
initiative on the part of the pupil in making 
an attack. Quite often the solution of prob- 
lems resolves itself into the copying of a 
model form, and then the application of this 
model or pattern to the problems to be solved. 
All that needs to be done to evidence the fact 
that there is a lack of the development of log- 
ical thinking, is to give a list of miscellaneous 
problems to be solved. It is not suggested 
that lengthy solutions be required, but that 
the child be encouraged to seek the best 
method of solution at all times. 

One of the first things to be done in the 
attempt to make clearer statements is the 
keeping separate the computation and the 
written form or analysis. The following is 
the general plan of keeping the computation 
and written form separate. 

Problem: If the average production per 
acre is 42 bushels and the total for the field 
is 386, how many acres are there? 

Computation: 





8 
42| 336 
336 





Written form: 

There are as many acres as there are 42’s 
of bushels in 336 (bushels). There are 8 42’s 
in 336. Hence there are 8 acres. 

It is not intended to convey the thougnt 
that the emphasis be placed upon the written 
form, but that when it is required there 
should: be a clearness of statement. Pupils 
are often permitted to cover afpage of paper 
with a solution written in an illogical and 
haphazard manner. The thing of vital im- 
portance in the teaching of intermediate 
arithmetic is the emphasizing of a clearer 
thinking on the part of the pupil, and at the 
same time a demanding of a better saying of 
what he thinks. Pupils are allowed to begin 
(either orally or writtenly) with such state- 
ments as, ‘‘If one apple costs.’’ The state- 
ment should be, ‘‘Each apple costs.’’ In the 
course of an explanation of a problem the 
child often uses the phrases, ‘‘would be’’ or 
‘will be’’ many times. Usually the words 
‘‘is’? and ‘‘was’’ are the ones that should be 
A clear thinker seldom uses the words 
“eng,” “why,” “ae ae ie.” 


used, 


The pupils of these grades can be helped if 
the following or a similar line of procedure is 
followed in the acquiring of the skill in mak- 
ing a better plan of attack, 

1. Stating what is required. 

2. Determining what is given. 

3. Stating the relation between what is 
given and what is required. 

4, Making an estimate as to the result. 

5. Making the computation. 

6. Testing the work to see if the computa- 
tion has been made correctly. 

7. Placing a brief written form (if one is 
desired) below the computation or to the 
right. 

Pupils should be taught to attack the prob- 
lem in at least a general way, rather than to 
attempt the solution in disconcerted ways. 
A definite line of approach is preferable at 
any time to a ‘‘try this way” ora ‘“‘try that 
way’”’ All that is needed many times in the 
solution of a problem is the determining the 
conditions that apply to the first three steps 
that are given above in the general plan for 
solution. 

A list of problems in which figures are not 
given will often assist the pupil in making 
his oral or written statements have more 
meaning. Such a list is given at this time. 

1. If you are told the length and width of 
a lot, how will you find the number of posts 
required to make a fence along one side, 
if you know the distance between the posts? 5 

2. The length and width of a path are known 
as are also the length and width of a brick. 
How will you find the number needed to 
make a walk? 

3. A hands a grocer a certain piece of 
money. If his purchases amount to less than 
that amount, how does the grocer determine 
the amount of change? 

4, If the distance in feet around a picture 
frame is known and the width in inches of 
the frame, how can you find the number of 
feet of picture molding needed? 

The time element is also a factor in the so- 
lution of any problem. The pupil should not 
be permitted to dawdle about and cover a page 
or a blackboard with a mass of figures and 
broken sentences. Too often a pupil spends 
fifteen or twenty minutes in solving a four 
or five minute problem. This does not mean 
that the work is to be done in a hurried 
manner, but it is to call attention to the fact 
that pupils frequently form the habit of spend- 
ing too much time in ‘‘playing’’ with the 
problem. 

MULTIPLICATION OF SIMPLE © 
NUMBERS 

It seems sometimes that a certain process 
in a series of processes is so simple that a de- 
velopment lesson need not be spent to make 
the supposed understood process clearer. 
This is usually a mistake, as it is the clearness 
with which we see the process that gives us 
an insight to the next natural step. 

There are three ways of combining num- 
bers, counting, adding or multiplying. Sup- 
pose 4 pounds of butter cost 35 cents a pound. 
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If the four thirty-fives together, a cent at a 
time, are counted, the result is found to be 140 
cents. Should the four thirty-fives be placed 
in columns of tens and ones and the result de- 
termined, the amount is found by adding; 
that is, it requires a knowledge of the forty- 
five combinations taken in twos. If the sum 
of four fives and four thirties has been men- 
orized, it is seen that the result is 120 plus 20 
or 140. To solve problems by the latter plan 
requires a knowledge of the 81 combinations, 
or what is called the multiplication table. 

It may be said that multiplication is a short 
method of addition, or better still, that it is 
the process of finding the sum of two or more 
equal ‘numbers. The multiplicand is one of 
two or more equal numbers that are to be 
united, and the multiplier is the number of 
equal numbers to be united. As the product 
is found by repeating the multiplicand as 
many times as is shown by the multiplier, it 
is necessary that the product have the same 
name as the multiplicand, and that the multi- 
plier is a number that indicates the number 
of times the multiplicand is to be taken. 

Problem: What is the cost of 184 bushels of 
corn at 65 cents per bushel? 


Solution: 
$ .65 
184, 
260 
520 
65 
$119.60 
Written form: 


Each bushel costs 65 cents. 184 bushels 
costs 184 x 65 cents or $119.60. 

It is evident in the above problem that the 
better plan for the multiplication is to place 
the larger number for the multiplicand. In 
instances of this kind the solution should ke 


as follows. 
184 cents 


65. 
920 
1104 
$119.60 

Written form: 

At one cent a bushel 184 bushels cost 184 
cents. At 65 cents a bushel 184 bushels cost 
65 x 184 cents or $119.60. 

It is hardly possible that too much stress 
can be placed upon the stating clearly of a 
process however simple it may seem. The 
floundering attempts in the solution of a prob- 
lem in the upper grades can usually be at- 
tributed to a lack of development in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

The multiplication sign x should be given 
its proper significance in the oral or written 
statements in any solution. 

8 yards x 4 should be read, ‘‘Eight yards 
multiplied by four.”’ 

4x8yards should be read, ‘‘Four times 
eight yards.”’ 

23 x 8 yards should be read, ‘‘Two-thirds 
of 8 yards.”’ 

4 feet x 8 feet should be read, ‘‘Four feet 
by eight feet,”’ and not ‘‘Four feet multiplied 
by eight feet.’’ 
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September Lessons in Agriculture 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College ef Agriculture 


PRIMARY GRADES 

ATrip toa Farm: Many valuable things 
are to be learned from a trip to a nearby farm. 
Most teachers try to teach all of the interest- 
ing things on one trip. A trip to a farm 
should have one central purpose or aim. In- 
cidental things may be considered, but after 
the trip has been made, the children must 
have this one big idea clearly in mind. The 
following suggestions are given for a trip, the 
purpose of which is to teach the work of the 
farmer in the preparation of land for fall 
seeding of wheat. Before the field trip is 
made the teacher should prepare the little 





A Rural School on a Field Excursion 


people in a way something as follows: ‘I 
wonder if any one ean tell me whether all 
people plant grain, .cut hay and do work on 
the: farm as we do it today?’ ‘‘No, the 
Indian and savage people never do this kind 
of work.’? ‘‘Does he have all the good things 
toeat and wear that we have?” ‘‘How does 
the Indian get his food and clothing?’ 
“Then we can say that these people are much 
like our domestic animals; they never think 
of tomorrow.’’ ‘‘When man hecame civilized 
he found that it, was necessary to work if he 
wished to have food and good clothes.’’  *‘ Do 
all: men do the same kind of work??? ‘‘What 
does your father do, Mary?”’ ‘* Yours, John?’ 
“Now, today, we are going out to see what 
the farmer is doing. Who thinks that he can 
tell?”? 

When the farm is reached gather the chil- 
dren about you and talk with them about the 
dry, hard soil, and how it. became so hard and 
dry during the summer months when it) was 
hot cultivated. Watch the farmer plow. 
“Do the horses work hard?”’ ‘‘ How are they 
fastened to the plow?’ ‘‘How wide a furrow 
is turned??? = ‘‘How. does the soil look?” 
“Which is best for planting, dry soil or damp 
wil? Why?” ‘What is the farmer going to 
plant??? “*What did he plant here last year?” 
At this time it should be brought out that 
llants take food from the earth, and that if 
we plant the same ones on the same soil, year 
after year, the soil will have no food. Plants 
ite like us; they like good food and plenty 


of it. ‘‘What is that man doing over there?”’ 
“Yes, he is harrowing or dragging the soil. 
Why?’’ 

Call attention to the fact that the soil must 
be fine and smooth before it is planted. 
Watch how it is done. Examine the grain 
that is being planted. Note that it is large 
and plump. Big grains have more food and 
make better plants. Emphasize the value of 
good seed. Call attention to the drill and how 
it works; drops grain in rows and covers it up. 
Tell them how in early days our grandparents 
sowed the grain by hand and then dragged it 
in. Advantages of the new way. When 
grain is too thick, it will not 
grow. ‘‘Why do we pull up 
beet plants?’ ‘‘Trans- 
plant cabbage plants?’’ 
‘‘Why does the farmer not 
transplant his wheat and 
oats?” Right amount of 
good seed sown in the right 
way. Lead pupils to think 
of what the little seed is 
doing in the ground for 
several days after it is 
planted. Air, moisture and 
sunlight are necessary to 
the seed and, later, to the 
baby plant. 

Incidental topics are: 
.The long and hard day’s 
work. of the farmer. and 
‘ his horsess What the 
farmer does early in the morning, at noon 
and the last thing at night. The way in 
which his wife helps him. Will he use all 
the grain that he grows? What will he do 
withit? Care of his horses and other domes- 
tic animals. Value of good care and kind- 
ness. Measurements for use in the school- 
room. How much grain is planted per acre. 
How many acres planted. How long it takes 
to plant an acre. Data should be gathered 
to be used in language and other classes. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Soil: Soil is the loose material on the 
earth which supports plant life. Take 
the children out on a field trip to observe 
the effect of weathering upon rocks. 
Show them rusty tools to illustrate the 
process of the formation of soil from 
rocks. Have a box of soil in the school- 
room and study the fineness, feeling, 
color and how it takes up water. — Plant 
seeds in different kinds of soil and note 
results. To show the effect of water 
upon soils, place several different kinds 
of soil in a jar and shake thoroughly. 
Visit a running stream. Weigh a cup 
full of different soils. To show how 
water rises in soil, fill a lamp chimney 
full of soiland place one end ina jar of 


water, Inacelay soil the particles are 
fine and adhere closely together. When 
rubbed hetween the fingers this soil 


feels soft and smooth. A sandy soil is 


just the opposite. Mix some sand and clay 
and you will have a loamy soil. All soil 
found below eight inches is called sub-soil. 
Soil that is found under trees where the leaves 
have decayed is called a humus soil. 

A. Kind of Soil: Peat, muck, clay, loam, 
sand, gravel, humus. 

B. Origin of Soil: From rocks, decayed or- 
ganic matter. 

C. Transportation of Soil: Water and wind. 

D. Composition of Soil: Solid matter, liquid 
matter and gaseous matter. 

E. Relation of Texture to air, water, drain- 
age, temperature, weight and plant root 
system. 

F. Plant Food in the Soil. 

G. Moisture: Purpose, importance, amount 
required and how modified. 

H. Properties of a Fertile Soil. 

I. Important Factors: All soils are made 
up of mineral and vegetable matter. Soil is 
closely related to plant and animal life. 
Without soil only low forms of life exist. As 
rocks were broken down, higher forms of 
plants and animals developed. The produc- 
tiveness of soil depends upon its ability to 
hold moisture. Soil is always forming. 
Running water, rain, glaciers, plants and an- 
imals form soil. The smaller the particles of 
soil, the larger the pore space. Pore space 
determines the amount of water that soil can 
hold. The .size of the pores determines the 
rate at which water will flow through a soil. 
Ventilation depends upon the number and size 
of the pore spaces. The size of the crop does 
not always depend upon the elements in the 
soil. Climate and hereditary tendencies must 
be considered. All plants take largely the 
same elements from the soil, but they take 
different amounts. A rotation of grains and 
grasses produces good crops. Humus is an 
important element in the soil. The tempera- 
ture of the soil decreases as you go downward. 
Seeds germinate ’ t between 60 and 70 degrees. 
Fall plowing prevents the escape of moisture 
and adds more moisture than spring plowing. 
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September Literature Study—“The Village Blacksmith’ 


The Village Blacksmith 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; : 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


A TALK TO THE TEACHER 


Almost three quarters of a century ago, 
before he was yet thirty-five years old, ‘‘the 
laureate of the common human heart’’ or 
‘‘the poet laureate of home-life,’’ as Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow has been so well 
called, wrote a noble poem on the dignity of 
labor, and incidentally, but most plainly, 


BY C. REGINA MARTIN 


pays a worthy tribute to the laborer for his 
industry, honesty, steadfastness and final suc- 
cess as an example of honest toil and well- 
earned rest. 

When the average twelve-year-old child is 
told that a man, who has traveled to several 
countries to learn their languages so as to be 
able to teach these in college to young men, 
has written a poem about a blacksmith and 
his work; aman who was particularly fond of 
children and who wrote many poems espe- 
cially for them, there remains in the mind of 
the child no longer any doubt but that this 
man has something worth while to say. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE POEM 


Do you know what Longfellow at first 
called ‘‘The Village Blacksmith?’’ (‘‘The 
New Psalm of Life;’’ possibly because of 
the good lesson it teaches, together with 
the element of hope, which is a by-product 
of love and faith, that it offers.) Why do 
you suppose he changed the name? (Be- 
cause the title now is truer, more genuine, 
more simple, and hence the better one; if 
the theme proper is the smith of the village 
and every stanza alludes directly to him, 
then the author was wise in his change of 
titles.) What kind of a poem is called a 
ballad? Why did the author include this 
poem among his ballads? Name two other 
of his ballads. (‘‘The Skeleton in Armor’’ 
and ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.’’) De- 
scribe a chestnut tree, giving in detail how 
it differs from a few other native trees. 
Where did this chestnut tree grow? (On 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass.) What 
constitutes a village? What is meant by a 
smithy? Who is the smith? Can you tell 
why these two terms are used instead of 
‘‘blacksmith’’ and ‘‘shop?’’ (Because the 
meter or poetic feet the author uses would 
not admit of the extra syllable; smith and 
smithy are moreover more poetical.) Give 
the meaning of ‘‘mighty,’’ ‘‘sinewy,’’ and 
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‘‘brawny.’’ Have all blacksmiths large 
hands and strong arms? Why? Meaning 
of ‘‘crisp?’’ Why is his brow wet? How do 
you know he is honest? Meaning of ‘‘bel- 
lows’? and ‘‘sledge?’’ Who is a sexton? 
What do the children like to see about a 
smithy? Why do most boys like to watch 
a smith work. Meaning of ‘‘forge’’ and 
‘‘chaff?’’ Have you ever seen a threshing 
floor? What does the smith do on Sundays? 
Why does he sit among his boys? Are they 
his own sons, or does he teach a Sunday 
School class? (Opinions differ. The writer 
has never found a satisfactory and conclusive 
answer to this question, but will most gladly 
accept one.) Whoisa parson? Where is 
the smith’s daughter on Sundays? Why does 
he like to hear her sing? What is the reason 
of capitalizing Paradise? Where is_ the 
smith’s wife? How do you know he still re- 
members her? What do the three words 
‘toiling, — rejoicing, —sorrowing’’ explain 
or describe, and why do they mean so much? 
(Because everyone’s life consists of work, 

joy, and more or less sadness.) What lines 
say that he finishes the work he starts daily? 
Meaning of ‘‘attempted’’ and ‘‘night’s re- 
pose?’’ What is meant by ‘‘flaming forge 

of life?’’ (Each one of us has an occupa- 

tion to which he must devote his best efforts 

to succeed, and this means labor, patience 
and good-will such as Longfellow portrays 

in his smith.) Meaning of ‘‘fortunes,” 

‘“‘wrought’’ and ‘‘anvil?’’ Should we be 
grateful to those whose industry and kindness 
have helped us work any better? Do you 
consider this smith a successful man? 
Why? Which stanza do you like best? Why? 
Do you know what became of ‘‘the spreading 
chestnut tree?’’ (It was cut down to give 
room for the widening of Brattle Street, and 
from its wood was made the arm-chair pre- 
sented to Longfellow on his seventy-second 
birthday, February 27, 1879, by the school 
children of Cambridge. ) 
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SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. 


Draw first the outlines of -all the masses Let the 
Use white chalk and charcoal for lights and dar 


gray blackboard stand for the middle grays. 
KS ~treat them simply as flat areas. EHD: 
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mt Training Our Future Home-Makers—IV 
1at lines ' . ins 
" daily? BY VIOLA M. BELL, Supervisor Household Arts, City Schools, Pana, Iilinois 
ht’s re- Lesson VII—Planning a Meal money? Foods are best and cheapest in butter 4 Vb. 25 
ig forge ™S A RESULT of our series of their season. Substituting less expensive milk 1 y qts. .10 
pes I simple lessons in cookery, we ‘ishes of similar food value reduces the cost _ nutmeg, salt, ete. 01 
sia are to plan, cook and serve a Of meals, as. eggs, milk or cheese for meat ; $1.16 
portrays meal. The preparation of a and cereals for certain vegetables. Fruit The cost may be borne by the class or by 
tunes,” meal requires different skil] Should be canned in time of plenty. With the school board. Two girls may do the buy- 
os from that of the cooking of basket in hand, do your own marketing, using jing, having the food in hand on the appointed 
cindnes ated my The meal must supply the types the same care as in selecting a fall bonnet. day. 
Do you and kinds of food our bodies need. Starchy The meal which we are to plan and prepare —_ Beauty plays a large part in the serving of 
| mee? and sugary foods as potatoes, tissue foods as ™ay consist of the dishes we have learned in the meal. Learn to see beauty in simplicity. 
> Why? eggs and milk, mineral foods as green vegeta- this course. (See April, May and June issues.) — gelect a cool and pleasant place near the kitch- 
reading bles and fruits, fatty foods as butter and ba- Poached Egg on Toast en, in or out-doors. The comfort and cheer 
to give con, should all be represented. Growing boys Baked Potatoes Creamed Cabbage — Jends half to the success of a meal. The white 
eet, and and girls‘need more food than adults. Apple Sauce tablecloth should be clean, smooth and neatly 
air pre- The planning of the meal is important. A Bread Butter jroned, and matched by small-sized napkins. 
--gecond meal should be simple, well cooked, attractive Baked Custard White dishes with a raised border are dainty. 
» school and nutritious. Well people may be made ill Let us prepare amarket list of enough food Avoid elaborate and highly colored patterns. 


by good food poorly selected or eaten at the 
wrong times in immoderate amounts. Train 
the digestive tract as well as the mind. A 
few dishes will afford a variety of foods at 
every meal. As notes in music harmonize, so 
do some foods naturally go together: strong 
and mild flavored; starchy and watery; thus 
bread with butter, crackers with soup, turkey 
and cranberry sauce, etc. With caution, new 
foods and their combinations may be 


to serve twelve people. 


Food Amount Cost 
Eggs 18 30 
bread 

(1 loaf for toast) 3 loaves 15 
cabbage 2-lb. head 05 
potatoes 12 15 
apples 12 07 
sugar % lbs. .08 





introduced into a family, with likes 


ZZ 2 and dislikes noted. 
Ve In planning a meal, consider one 
at tissue food, one starchy, and one 
mineral or bulky vegetable; fat; a 
light dessert, if the tissue food is 
wants heavy, or a rich dessert, if the meat 
& is light. 
ZA Avoid the same food prepared sev- 
-_ eral ways in one meal, as oyster soup 
oon and fried oysters. 
Plan at least one day in advance the 
foods desired. 
ays. The ‘“‘high cost of living’’ de- 
HD: mands economy. How shall we get 
ail the greatest food value for the least 








A Cooking Class Weighing Ingredients 





































Simple designs in silver and glass wear well 
and clean easily. Each guest will need one 
dinner plate, one water glass, one five-inch 
plate for bread and butter, one knife, one fork, 
two teaspoons, one napkin, one salt-shaker, 
one custard cup. 


Lesson VIII—Preparing the Meal 


On the day we prepare and serve the meal, 
with our mothers and fathers as 
guests, let us set the table first and 
practice the form of service. Neat- 
ness and taste make a table attract- 
ive. Twenty-four inches may be al- 
lowed between ‘‘covers;’’ thus a table 
ten feet long and three feet wide is 
ample for twelve guests. Over a 
‘‘silence’’ cloth lay the tablecloth, 
straight, with center fold in the mid- 
dle of the table and falling over, one- 
third to one-half yard, on all sides. 
An attractive small bowl of flowers 
may be in the center of the table. 
The dessert may be placed ready to 


serve on a side table. Convenience 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Mary Ellen Foss 


Miss Foss left the grades to study the problems of the rural 
teacher at first hand. She is now in great demand at Institutes, 
speaking on “Adapting the Rural School to Meet the Needs of the 
Community.” 





stead in the sand hill region of Nebraska. After 

completing a year of primary work in the city, I 
went to my ‘‘claim.’’ People said horrid things con- 
cerning my mental condition, which would prompt me 
to undertake this foolish project. 

Develop:nent started on the claim, and in the fall I 
began primary work in a neighboring town. That 
summer I was fortunate in securing institute work in 
the sume town, and then I began to wake up. 

I was dissatisfied with my two weeks’ work, for 
most of the students were rural teachers. A city 
teuchier is wholly incapable of fitting her round plans 
into the square hole of a rural school. Yet we try to 
do that in every institute. If you have read ‘‘The 
Rosary,’’ you will recall how Jane bandaged her eyes 
and remained in utter darkness for two days, in order 
that she might better understand the needs of her 
lover-patient who was blind. Accordingly [applied for 
i rural school, and was elected at the fabulous salary 
of fifty-five dollars a month. 

J secured board with a family in which there was 
There 


I: WAS early in the spring when I filed on a home- 


one boy who would be in the eighth grade. 
was a piano in the home, and, as they were all fond 
of music, and t could play and sing a little, our home 
life was very pleasant. 

lmimediately on the opening of school, LT wrote to 
the County Superintendent, telling her T should need 
much help and asking her lo visit us as soon as 
possible 

You may imayvine my thoughts as | started lo school 
the first morning. ‘“‘'Three boys larger than I! What 
if they refuse to du as |! wish! What if they throw 
me out bodily? How shall | manage sv many classes? 
Why is it no teacher has ever taught here a second 
term, or been asked to teach?’’ 

We were suon at our lessons, for lt had my proyram 
and assizuments made before school began. But the 
studies were at such odds with the Course of Study! 
The eighth grade was ready to beyin sixth yrade 
grammar and arithmetic, and every other class was 
retarded in like proportion. 
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A City Teacher im a Rural 





School 


BY MARY ELLEN FOSS 


From the first I relied upon the cooperation of the 
pupils. The yard presented a very untidy appearance, 
and one morning I asked the boys if they would help 
to carry the old boards and pile them behind the coal- 
shed. They readily consented, and before they were 
through they had piled them all neatly, and gathered 
the smaller pieces and put them into the coal-shed. 

The building had been cleaned before school began 
but of course it wasn’t expected to stay clean with so 
many ‘‘kids’’ that didn’t care. In the center of the 
room was an old fashioned stove with three legs and 
two bricks serving as support. The seats were of the 
double kind, too large for some and too small for 
others. Two panes of glass were out. The mice had 
gnawed the books because they had not been put 
away. ‘ 

When the yard was tidied, it presented an entirely 
new appearance; the outbuildings were kept clean. 
The schoolroom was swept, and dusted every day 
with a slightly moist cloth—not a feather duster. 

Shortly before Thanksgiving, the new seats came, 
and we were alive with enthusiasm. The three large 
boys, with the help of my brother, uncrated them and 
set them up. The boys then moved the stove to a 
rear corner of the room, put it on the stove board 
which was just purchased, put up the stove pipe, and 
wired it, then arranged the seats and desks accord- 
ing to our pre-arranged plan and screwed them to the 
floor. 

The next step was to replace the panes of glass 
that were missing. This was a very busy time at the 
ranches so the members of the board were unable to 
lend us any aid just now. Finally we decided that 
we could do it ourselves. The boys removed all the 
old putty, carefully fastened the new panes of glass 
in place, and very neatly put on the soft putty. 
While he was observing his work, one boy quietly 
said, ‘‘This is the first window light I ever put in a 
schoolhouse, but I’ve sure helped take a lot of ’em 
out.’’ Next the windows were cleaned and white sash 
curtains hung. 

One day a fourth grade girl said to me, ‘‘Miss Foss, 
what makes your fingernails stay so clean when you 
do so much work here, and mine are always dirty?’’ 
I knew that she didn’t clean hers; that was why. 
But | said, ‘‘Mine are not always so clean as I should 
like to have them, for they get very dirty sometimes 
and then I have to work pretty hard to get them 
clean.’’) **But how do you vet them clean?’’ she asked. 
“Oh,’’ Lreplied, opening a drawer and taking out my 
silver-handled nail file, **this is what I use here at 
school every time | wash my hands, and every recess, 
ioo, if my nails happen to need it.’? Lo then showed 
her how [ used it. She looked at it admiringly and 
said, “‘My, we could never have anything like that. 
Jt costs lots, doesn’t it??? **Yes,’’ | replied, ‘but 
you can use a toothpick just as well, I’ve heard. VII 
tell you! Vl take this home tonight and in the 
morning we might each bring some toothpicks and try 
them for a week.’’ | told her that the nails should 
be cleaned just after washing the hands, while they 
are sill moist, and that the skin should be pressed 
back until the white crescent showed. Well, the nail 
file went home, and the toothpicks came in its place, 
not just Ksther’s and mine, for Esther had carried 
the news to the rest of the girls and bays. Such clean 
nails you hever saw, and the best of it was, the habit. 
was formed for all time. 

One of the most noticeable traits arhong the pupils 
was discourtesy toward their schoolmates. 1 began 
the remedy for that in the primary classes, speaking 
about the matter in only a suggestive way. 

The girls learned to keep their feet on the floor, to 
play with all their strength when on the ‘playground 
and to scream as loudly .as they pleased, but when 
the bell rang, the game was stopped almost instan- 
taneously and a group of little ladies quietly entered 
the schoolhouse, hung up their wraps always—yes, 
ulways—and, without attracting any attention, quietly 
passed to their seats. After the first week of school: 
when a girl, with a board in hand, chased a larger boy 
about a quarter of a mile to ‘‘beat him to death,’’ we 
learned that girls did not scuffle with boys: and that, 
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if girls are always perfectly ladylike, they need never 
hear horrid remarks from the boys. 

The boys.learned that there was a time and a place 
for noise, and when they came into the room they 
were ready for work. They learned that girls were 
not to be teased by boys, but protected by them; that 
boys always offer to do things for girls; that boys re- 
move their hats upon entering a building; and that 
one teacher, at least, expected her boys to do just as 
well in school as did her-girls. 

My method of teaching primary reading was vastly 
different from that to which the small pupils had been 
accustomed; in fact there had been no system. I had 
a set of phonics of my own and I made a similar set 
for the sight words, and began laying the foundation 
for the Rational Method. The board very generously 
purchased the entire set of books of that ‘system, as 
well as supplementary readers for the higher grades, 
What we accomplished in that primary class would 
make an article in itself. We took up simple lan- 
guage work, drawing, penmanship, spelling, numbers, 
and profitable manual work. 

In the intermediate grades, expression, articulation, 
and pronunciation had been sadly ignored. What was 


there left? A mere mumble! The necessary correc-. 


tive measures were adopted, and reading really became 
a pleasure. And the arithmetic! I had always 
thought that rural pupils surpassed city children in 
mathematics. Not here! I was wise enough to serve 
it in capsules which were actually pleasant to take, 
and soon the arithmetic lessons were never poorly pre- 
pared, and the recitation was never a bore. ‘The geog 
raphy work was relieved by the making of attractive 
booklets and maps. 

in the grammar grades, a lack of appreciation of 
the good in anything was evident. | like to have an 
older boy or girl not only consent to read good litera- 
ture, but honestly to enjoy it. | want to create a de- 
sire to know the life of the author, to read other works 
of the same writer, to delve into the deeper meaning 
of the selection. his 1 accomplished in these grades. 
We worked much in the oral reading on expression and, 
during the second month of school, even held a de- 
clamatory contest, in which the first prize, a volume 
of Whittier’s poems, was won by a sixth grade girl. 
Their note-book work was emphasized strongly, and 
although at first it was quite a burden, the pupils pro 
duced some splendid work. 

‘The two eighth grade boys (who were in reality sixth 
graders at the beginning) completed the eighth grade 
and were the proud owners of diplomas. One of the 
boys yoes on to high school next year, the other to 4 
business school. 

he book which | prize above all others | own is 4 
copy of **Ben Hur,’’ which was a gift from my _ three 
big boys, and came us one of the yreatest surprises of 
my life. : 

The district was exceptionally fortunate in having 
for its school board three broad-minded men who read- 
ily acted upon any suggestion to make the school bet- 
ter, the pupils’ standard higher, and the teacher con- 
tented. ‘They are the ones to whom the real credit is 
due, for without cooperation of the board a teacher 
can do little. 

Just a little message for you, rural teacher qual- 
ify yourself. Be sure that your whole heart is in your 
work, Win your pupils, large and small, not by allow- 
ing them to do as they please, but by inspiring a confi- 
dence and trust that can never be shaken. ‘Teach what 
these certain pupils need —not what you were taught 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ways and Means That Have Stood the Test 


Economies in Teaching 
By Louise B. Mack 


During the reading lesson | use cards on which the 
children’s names are written. ‘This device saves time 
and the unnecessary asking for those who have not 
read, since a teacher’s interest often has to be divided; 
and lastly, itisasaving of the teacher’s voice. Often 
| vary by allowing a child to hold the eards; usually 
the one who has improved the most. i! 

In arithmetic I use a set of cards, no two alike. 
During the lesson I go to eagh child and can see at 
once just what his needs are. This system makes the 
children independent, since the cards are based on the 
same work. ‘ 

For spacing in composition work we use a folder. It 
makes the paper appear as a printed page. Each 
child makes a folder of cardboard or heavy drawing 
paper during the manual training lesson. Perhaps the 
accompanying diagram of the folder will be of assist- 
ance. We use the folder on the large composition 
paper (8 x 10% inches). 


Phin. 
; IT 





bo be 
Fold on the dash lines — 


Yin. 











When we wish to paragraph, we use the inch, folding 
the half-inch back after the indentation. This does 
away with the pencil lines often employed to secure 
margins. 

The following scheme may help some teacher as 
much as it has helped me in keeping the attendance 
easily. Use a copy of the diagram given at every 
session, then transfer totals to a blank-book, and at 
the end of a month you will find the monthly report a 
simple matter. 





| Absent Totals 


Grade | Present Tardy 


Date | A.M. 


P.M. JA. M. 
| 
| 











P.M. | 
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P.M. | A.M. 
Monday | | | 
Tuesday | | 
|Wedn'y _ | 
| Thursday 


Friday 








| 
| 
| 
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Totals 





Antonio, ‘aged nine years, taught me how to make 
this simple device for fastening papers together. He 
felt quite proud when I told the class where I got my 
idea. It is an incentive to ingenuity, when a teacher 
adopts a child’s idea. The accompanying plans show 
the device. : 


1. mm. 
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‘To secure interest in spelling and nature, I have 
marked off in red ink (red ink certainly has proved a 
wonderful ‘‘signal light’’ to me) a large composition 
sheet in two columns, a boys’ and a girls’ column. 
Whenever a perfect spelling lesson is given, a red 
mark goes against that child’s name. As flowers are 
brought in, or birds are seen, I mark off on the special 
sheets prepared for them. 

I always praise the receiver of a mark, with the 
result that on the next day I get my reward by being 
able to put down more marks. I think one secret of 
successful teaching is praise. I praise every effort. 
If Tom has all his examples wrong, but a neat paper, 
I call attention to the fact that anyone who can make 
such a nice paper (‘‘nice’’ is a child’s own word) 
surely cannot help getting his examples correct after 
a while. My slogan is, ‘‘Give the smallest effort 
praise. ’’ 


A Spelling Device for Little Ones 
By Ida B. Pearsall 


I found it difficult to arouse interest in spelling in 
my second grade, and began a series of contests, a 
different one in each month. The cards shown in con- 
nection with this article were used in one month. 
The class was divided into two groups with a captain 
for each side. I prepared a card for each child like 
Number 1. 
reader were given each day. 
writing, usually upon the blackboard. 
recitation gave one petal to the flower. 
general review of the week’s work was 
given. A perfect recitation placed a 
center in the flower. I made the flow- 
ers to suit the number of days. When 
completely finished it looked like 
Number 2. Many had only one or two 
petals missing, but some looked like 
Number 8, as though a wind-storm had 
passed over them. But on the whole, 
excellent work was done in spelling 
the entire year. On the last day the 
children carried the cards home. 

The cards were eight inches square, 
of red cardboard. The center of the 
flowers consists of a yellow cardboard 
seven-eighths of an inch in 


Five spelling words selected from the 
The recitation was in 
Each perfect 
On Friday a 


circle, 
diameter. The petals are cut from 
white paper. The entire flower, 


measuring from the tip of one petal 
across the center to the tip of the 
opposite petal, measures almost three 
inches. The stem is painted dark 
green. 

I used this device not only in the 
second grade but in the A group of the 
first grade in spelling and in the B 
group of the first grade in general 
work, so that each child might have a 
card. 

In February I had hearts and hatch- 
ets; in March eggs and chickens; 
April, ducks with umbrellas, etc. I 
have heard that there is ‘‘nothing new 
under the sun,’’ but these cards were 
new to me in the way I made use 
of them, and I am glad to pass the 
idea on. 


English Do 


Ke 


Spelling Device 


By Reuben C, Hunter 


The problem of correcting my pu- 
pils’ spoken English had long been a 
vexing one to me. Judging from the 
English I hear the pupils of other 
schools speak, I am of the opinion 
that the problem is a vexing one to 
the majority of teachers. I had lec- 
tured and corrected and made pupils re- 
peat sentences correctly with such re- 
sults, that I resolved, in utter disgust, 








om 
Correcting Pupils’ Spoken * (n) A 


not to correct another mistake unless I could find some 
way that would bring about a change. 

The plan which | finally hit upon, after pondering 
over all sorts of schemes, is so simple that 1 do not 
see why I did not think of it long ago. Here it is in 
the rough. ‘Those who may wish to use it can readily 
modify and adapt it to their methods and needs. 

After giving my pupils one last dead-in-earnest lec- 
ture on the necessity of using correct English, and ex- 
pressing my whole-hearted contempt of the English 
they were asing, and the weakness of the efforts they 
had put forward to do better, I made the following 
announcement, .‘‘I have all of your names on a sheet 
of paper. Every time you make a mistake I shall put 
a mark after yourname. At the close of the day 
every mark after your name will take off one per cent 
from your grammar grade for the day. But if you 
can catch another in a mistake and tell what he ought 
to say, | will not only give that pupil a mark but 
check off one of yours. Here are four rules: 

“1, Don’t have any unpleasant words or feeling 
over the matter. This is an effort to help each other 
use correct English. 

**2. Wait until the pupil who has made a mistake is 
through his sentence and give him a moment’s chance 
to see his own error. 

**3. For his benefit ask him, ‘What should you say?’ 
and see if he can tell. 

“*4, Don’t correct the folks at home.’’ 

Well, you should see the plan work! All I have to 
do is to put down the marks and let the English cor- 
rect itself. Let a pupil make a mistake and half a 
dozen voices pipe up, ‘‘What should 
you say?”’ In case of a tie I give the 
correction to the one who needs it 
most. At first the marks went down 
thick and fast. Sometimes it was 
positively ludicrous.‘ One pupil would 
make a mistake or two while calling 
attention to another’s mistake; another 
would make a mistake in calling at- 
tention to that one; and so it would 
go until it seemed that it would never 
end. Sometimes this endless chain 
would come back to the one who first 
made the mistake. Needless to say, at 
such times the room was in an uproar. 

There was room on a wide sheet of 
paper for about two days of correc- 
tions. Then the marks became fewer 
and fewer. There were some who at 
first became discouraged because they 
could not correct another’s mistake 
without making one or two themselves. 
There were some who could not see 
the mistakes of others. But now, 
even though paying no attention to 
what others may be saying, they 
notice a mistake as naturally as a 
musician does a discord. 

When the right time came, I changed 
the system a iictle. The pupils were 
beginning to care less if they made 
mistakes because they could get the 
marks checked off. So now each mark 
takes off one per cent even if checked 
off, and two per cent if not. 

In my school I have all grades. At 
first it seemed that the pupils of the 
lower grades could not understand. but 
I held them to the line and now they 
are nearly as sharp as the older ones. 
I thought for a while that the plan 
was effectual only at school. The 
home talk was no better because 
there the mistakes were not noted, 
but now the correct English has so 
permeated the children’s minds that 
incorrect use grates on their nerves; 
even the three-year-olds at home are 
asking, ‘‘What should you say?’’ And 
a sheet of paper now lasts three 
weeks. It would last three months if 
there were no lower grades. 

















Friends of the Old Flag 
By Mrs. M. P. Davis 
CHARACTERS 


1. Georve Washington. 
2. Betsy Koss. 3. John Paul Jones. 
A. Francis Scott 5 Barbara Frietchie. 
Key. Columbia 


” 


These well-known patriotic visitors 
will be more interesting to the children if 
they appear in the costume of their 
times. Fitted skull-caps, covered with 
**puffs’’ and *‘ pig-tail’’ of cotton batting, 
serve for wigs for the colonial gentle- 
men, and with knickerbockers and ruftied 
shirts--their sisters’ shirtwaists -make 
quite creditable costumes of the early 
days. Betsy Ross may wear a plain gray 
dress with white kerchief and cap. Bar- 
bara Frietchie should have her slightly 
powdered hair drawn tightly down over 
her ears and should be dressed in plain 
**basque’’ and full skirt. 

If the names of the characters are not 
announced and the children are allowed 
to guess who they are, they will enjoy 
the exercise more. ‘The smaller children 
will know one or twe of them, at least, 
und the members of the upper classes 
can supply the others, so that each name 
may be called out as the speaker leaves 
the platform after giving the story of 
his interest in the flag. 

Character Number 1—The new coun- 
try has decided to adopt a national flag. 
With Robert Morris and George Ross, | 
am to design this new emblem. We, 
the committee appointed by Con- 
gress, expect to call upon a seam- 





WORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Songs and Exercises for “Star-Spangled Banner” Day 


our new republic has been very closely 
assuciated with my life. Although born 
in Scotland, | became a citizen of Vir 
vinia, adding to my own the name of the 
planter Who left me his estates, and de- 
voting myself to the miterests of this 
wonderful country. As L had always 
been very fond of the sea, and a sailor 
from boyhood, when the trouble with 
Kngland broke out, 1 offered my services 
to the Marine Committee which was get- 
ting up an American navy. They ap- 
pointed me lieutenant and gave me com; 
mand of the ‘‘Alfred.’’ Being the first 
to receive my commission, | had the 
honor of raising the flag for the first 
time on an American man-of-war. ‘This 
banner with a coiled rattlesnake never 
seemed to me a suitable emblem for a 
country engaged in honest battle for its 
rights, so I was glad to have the privi- 
lege of raising for the first time the new 
flag, the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,’’ on the 
masthead of the ‘‘Ranger.’’ Later, in 
European waters, it carried us to victory. 

Chorus— 
““The Star Spangled Banner bring hither, 

O'er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never 


wither, ; 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the 
brave. 


May the service united ne’er sever, 
But hold to their colors so true; 
The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, 

blue!”’ 


white 


The Star Spangled Banner 





and | 
; Confederate army was coming through , Fought to make and to save the State: 


Character Number 4—The most excit- 
inv night of my life was spent near 
Baltimore, on a British vessel, watching 
an attack on Fort McHenry. 
inv in Georgetown, D. C., as district 
attorney, word came to me that a friend 
in Maryland had been taken prisoner by 
the British. 4 immediately obtained 


leave from President Madison to try to | 


negotiate for his exchange and hunted 
out the British officer, who agreed to his 
release but detained me on a vessel in 
Chesapeake Bay near Fort McHenry un- 
til after the proposed attack on that 
stronghold. ‘The battle was fought 
mostly after dark and the anxious watch 
from the enemy’s ship for the flag on the 
American fort, filled me with thoughts 
that sought expression in verse. Taking 
an old envelope from my pocket, I jotted 
down the poem which has since been 
named the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ and 
has been set to music. To those who 
sing it, may our flag always look as 
beautiful as it did to me when daylight 
showed it still safe and proudly floating 
in the morning breeze. 

(A chorus sings the first two verses of 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner. ’’) 

Character Number 5—It may be be- 
cause my home is in Frederick, the 
birthplace of the author of the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’’ that I have always 
had a great love for the flag of our 
country. It was on this account that, 
although we had heard one day that the 


Francis Scotr Kay. s8tq, 




















stress of Philadelphia, to engage her Solo or Ouartelte. 

to make the first flag of the repub- fh - ——_} R A. . Ri, 

lic. As Commander-in-Chief of the —t —f : 

Army, I hope to carry the country’s 

banner on to victory, and to see Te - 

it, at some future day, recognized 1. Oh, say, can you see,” bythe dawn’searly tight, what so proudly we hail’d at the 














While liv- | 
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| frederick, 1 could not make up my ming 
| to take in the flag that waved from my 
| window. ‘The report proved true, and 
we soon saw the long lines of soldiers 
approaching, the dust almost hiding: thei; 
vray uniforms from us. As they Came 
j hear my little home, a shot rang out, 
; and | was just in time to catch the flag 
that was falling from the shattered pole. 
1 leaned out and called to the soldiers 
now in the street below, begging them 
to shoot me if they must, but to spare 
the Hag of their country. ‘The leader, 
seeing and hearing what was taking 
place, turned and shouted to his men, 
threatening them with death if they 
harmed me ‘The flag that was saved 
that day is my most treasured possession, 

(A chorus sings the last verse of ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’’) 


The Flag Goes By 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights, and land-fights grim and 
great, ‘ 





Weary marches and sinking ships* 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 

March of a strong land’s swift in- 
crease; 

Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign 
wrong: : 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
































Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 



































‘ apna ations < 2. Ontheshoredim-ly seen thro’the musts of the deep, Wherethe foe’shaughty host in dread 
de the great nations of the "3. And where is that band who so vauntingly man That the laecue ar war and the 
; 4 Oh, thus be it ev-erwhen freemanshall stand Be-tweentheir Joved home and wild 
(Columbia enters, in white cos- 
tume, with sash and cap of flag 5 fay + 
ribbon. ) met pi —o—+—} + — + + 
os a | + - 
Columbia— y . : 
**When Freedom from her mountain Ab =) i 
height | aan — —- 
Unfurl’d her standard to the air, a 
She tore the azure robe of night y | t~wvwvew 


And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrie of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning’s 
light. ’’ 


Character Number 2 (carrying flay E 


twilight’s last gleaming, Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, O’er the ramparts we 
that which the breeze, o’er the tower-ing stcep, As_ it 
- « home and a country should leave us no more? 
way’s des -o-lation; Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land Praise the pow’r that hath 


si - lence re- pos-es, What is 
bat - tle’scon-fu-sion, A 


fit - fal- ly 








heir blood has wash’d 


Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


The American Flag 


(Yo be accompanied by the waving of 
flags in children’s hands.) 


Lift it high, our glorious banner; 














wrapped in white cloth) —1I have just 
finished a piece of sewing which 
has interested me more than any- 
thing | have ever done in my life. 
| had a visit from three distinguished 
men; the great and dignified Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, for 
whom-I had already had the honor 
of making some fine shirts, came 
with Mr. Robert Morris and my 
nephew, George Ross, to show me a 
design which they had made for a 
flag for the new country. ‘The Gen- 
eral described this design to me: 
Thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, with a union of thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field.’’) have been 
filled with happy thoughts while 
working on this beautiful banner, 
and now that it is finished, | vive il 
to the people of the country (un 
wraps bundle and spreads out the 
flag) lo love and venerate through 
all the years lo come. 
Columbia 
**Flag of the free heart’s hope and 
home, 
By angel hands to valor given! 
‘Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in 
heaven. 
forever float that Standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls 
before us! 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our 
feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming 
o’er us!”’ 
Character Number 3—The flag of 




















: Let it wave upon the breeze; 
Freedom’s starry emblem ever, 


























Lift it high o’er land and seas. 
Many conflicts it has witnessed, 
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their foul footsteps’ pol- lu-tion. No 
made 


and preserv'd us a nation! Then 
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watch’d, were so gal-lant-ly streaming? And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, Gave 
blows, half conceals, half dis- clos- es? Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, [n full 
hireling ar.d slave From the 


conquer we must, when our cause it is just, And 





Many stories it could tell 
Of the brave who fought around it, 
Of the brave who ’neath it fell. 


Scenes of woe and desolation, 

Scenes of joy o’er vict’ries won; 
Scenes of rest and peaceful union; 
_ Freedom now for everyone. 


Lift the flag, then, high above us; 
May it wave till time shall cease, 














t And its record for the future 
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a Chorus. 


Be of happiness and peace! 
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The Story of the Flag 


Tell us who can about our fag, 
With its red and white and blue,’ 

How came it to have su many stars 
And of pretty stripes su few? 


The thirteen stripes are for thirteen 
states, 
That first into the Union came. 
For each new state we have added 4 
star, 
But the stripes remain the same. 


And these all stretch from east 
_ West, 
‘To both the ocean shores, 

And over all the proud flag waves. 
And the bird of freedom soars 


Wave the Flag 


Wave the flag and wave again. 
_ And give three loud hurrahs, 
For our beloved America, 

And for the stripes and stars. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Jf 


Recitations and Songs Pertaining to the Flag 


“Old Glory’—the Origin of the 
Term 


To be recited in a conversational tone, by a 
girlor boy ; or the facts in this story may be told 
in the pupil’s own words, 

Captain Stephen Driver was_ without 
doubt the first man to christen our flag 
“Qld Glory.’’. He’ was: born’ at: Salem, 
Massachusetts, March - 17, ;1803.. When 

about to sail.from that port in command 
of the-brig:‘*Charles. Doggett,’’. in the 
year 1831, ‘he was presented with a large 
American flag. As it was sent aloft, and 
broke out on the air, Captain Driver 
christened the beautiful emblem ‘‘Old 
Glory,’’ and this was the name he ever- 
more used for it. His flag shared with 
the captain the perils and adventures of 
the deep, and on his retirement from the 
sea it was taken by him to Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he made his home, and | 
where he died in 1886. 

The Captain was ‘a most pronounced | 
“Union man,’”’ and his outspoken fond- | 
ness for the flag made him widely known 
as ‘‘Old Glory Driver.’’ When the Civil 
War broke out every Confederate -in 
town. felt a special call to get hold of 
that particular flag. The captain’s home 
and grounds were repeatedly searched in 
vain. They knew it was there but find 
it they could not. The old captain told 
them: they should see it when it again 
floated over the city. In order to keep 
itsafe until that longed-for time, the 
captain with his own hands quilted 
“Old Glory’’ into a comforter, and made 
it his bed-fellow. On February 25, 1862, 
the Federal troops took possession of 
Nashville, and, true to his promise, 
Captain Driver took the flag to the cap- 
itol and it was soon waving over the 
city. As he saw it once more in the air, 
the old man exclaimed, ‘‘Now that Old 
Glory is up there, gentlemen, I am ready 
todie.’’ In his happiness the captain 
gave another flag, which he had secreted 
in the same way, to the Sixth Ohio Regi- 
ment, with the hope that they would 
raise it over every cotton state capital. 
In 1882 the captain gave his beloved flag 
to his niece, Mrs. Cooke, with directions 
for her to do with it as she thought best 
after his death. She afterwards pre- 
sented it to its present care-takers, the 
Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts. 
So after all its voyages and vicissitudes, 








the original ‘*Old Glory’’ is today safe | 
in the very harbor from which it first | 
sailed away eighty-two years ago. | 

| 


The Flag 


Here comes the Flag! 

Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 

Or trail it? 

Give it hurrahs, — 

Three for the stars, 

Three for the bars. 

Uricover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 


Here comes the Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it. 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 

heers for the sailors that fought on the 
wave for it, 

Cheers for the soldiers that always were 
brave for it, 

Tears for the men that went dewn to the 
grave for it. 

ere comes the Flag! 


Arthur 


A Pledge 


To the Red, White and Blue 

I will ever be true. | 
There is no flag, however grand, 

Like our own Red, White and Blue 


What the Flag Is | 


Red, White and Blue. 
Strong, Pure and True. i 


Macy 


The Name of Old Glory* 
1 


Old Glory! say, who 
‘By the ships and-the crew, 


| Into line, with you over us, waving us on , ¢ 
| Where oir 


} 


And the long, blended ranks of the gray | 


and the blue,— 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that 
you bear 

With such pride everywhere 

As yeu — oo free to the rap- | 
turous a 


| Where our own fathers went 


| 


And leap om “full -length, as we're want- 


ing you to? — 

Who. gave you that name, 
of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to 
you? — 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white 
and of red, 


with the ring 


| With your stars at their glittering best 


overhead— 

By day or by night 

| Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square 
heaven of blue!— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 
—say, who— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner lifted, and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent 


again, 
II 
Old Glory,—speak out! we are asking 
about 


How you happened to ‘‘favor’’ a name, 


so to say, 





' 


And waft us your thanks, as we hail you | As | float from the steeple, 


and fall 

glorified, sanctified betters 
have gone. — 

And this is the reason we’re wanting to 
know— 

(And we’re wanting it so!— 

we 
willing to go.)— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory 
O-ho!— 

= gave you the name of Old Glory? 


are ! 


he old jeg unfurled with a billowy | 


thrill 


was still. 
III 


Old Glory: the story we're 


wanting to 
hear 


| 


or flap al 
the mast, : 
x droop o’er the 
grasses nod, 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 
So Leame by the name of Old Glory. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


Our Flag 


‘The flag floats east, 


sod where the long 


the fag Hoats west; 
rhe skies unveil their glory; 
Kach stripe reflects the loving light, 


Star tells to star its story. 


Y Tr 406 H 2 °w ° 
' For an instant, then wistfully sighed and | From sea to sea, in calm or storm 
| 


Shine on, O flag, in beauty 


| For all who walk in Freedom’s ways, 


Is what the plain facts of your chris- | 


tening were, — 

For your name—just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, 
spirit 

As salt as a tear; — 

And seeing you fly, and the boys march- 
ing by, 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur 
in the eye 

And an aching to live for 
or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on 
high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 


you always 


| And the sears of all wars and the sor- 


That sounds so familiar and careless and | 


gay 

As we cheer it and shout 
breezy way 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling 
you that— 

We—Tom, a and Harry, each swing- 
ing his h 

And cen “Old Glory!’ 
were our kin 

When.—Lord!—we 
common as sin! 

And yet it just seems like you humor us 
all 


in our wild 


like you 


all know we’re as 


*From “The Lockerbie Book of Riley Verse. 
Ry James Whitcomb Riley. Used by special per- 
mission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 





rows thereof, 


Who gave you the name of Old Glory, | 


and why 
Are we thrilled 
Glory? 


at the name of Old 


Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in 
the blast, 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


IV 


And it spake, with a shake of the voice, 
and it said: — 

By the driven snow-white and the living 
blood-red 

Of my bars, and their 
overhead—- 

By the symbol conjoined of 
skyward cast, 


Heaven of stars 


them all, 





We Pledge Allegiance to Our Flag 


For Unison Chorus or Mixed Voices. 


JACOB H, SCHLOEDER 
(or to.... the 
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Cops right. 1212, 


be J, Fischer a Bro. 


’s a tang to the ! 


For all who died for duty. 
—CGeorge I’, Packard, 


Asking Questions of the Flag 


What are your colors, flag so true? 
‘*Crimson, and white, and heaven’s deep 
blue. ’”’ 


| 
For what do your stripes of crimson 





| 


Then hail 


| The n hail the flag, 


stand? 
‘‘Love of men for their native land.’’ 


What in your white bars may we read? 
‘*Pureness of purpose in word and deed.’’ 


Why do you bear the azure field? 
‘*To show my truth I’ll never yield:’’ 


What are these gleaming stars I see? 
‘The states that love and honor me.”’ 


What do you stand for, flag so bright? 
‘*For God, for Liberty and Right. "’ 


Flag Song 


Some flags are red, or white, or green, 
And some are yellow, too, 
But the dear, dear flag that we love 
best 
Is red and white and blue. 
the flag, the bonny flag, of 
red and white and blue. 


We love our native country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true, 

Above us wave in splendid folds, 
The red and white and blue. 

the bonny flag, 

red and white and blue. 


Kleanor Smith, 


What the Flag Means 


By Virginia Baker 


of 


The thirteen stripes of red and white 
Stand for the thirteen states 


' That at the first our country made,— 


As history relates; 

And every star upon the blue 
Stands for a state as well; 

Now count the stars upon the blue, 
The states you then can tell, 


Hurrah for the Flag 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue: 

Kut there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


Then hurrah for the flag! Our country’s 
flag! 
Its stripes and white stars too; 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White 


A Child Patriot 
By Susie M. Best 


My country! Lean honor her 
By heing good and true, 

And this way prove how well | love 
The Red, the White, the Blue! 


and Blue 


My country! L can be her pride, 
And best sustain her fame, 

If I can show my life with no 
Black spots of sin and shame. 


Our Flag Is There 


Our flag is there! 
We'll greet it with three loud huzzas' 

Onyr flag is there! 
Reheld the glorious 


stripes and, stars! 
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| Little Plays for Little People to Act 


Pussy’s Mitten 


A LITTLE PLAY FQR YOUNGEST CHILDREN 
USED WITH SUCCESS BY THE AUTHOR 
By Ella B. Burkett 

DIRECTIONS: Children representing Mistress 
Pussy, Jenny Wren and Mistress Rabbit stand in 
different parts of the room. Fidostands injone 
corner. Thechild whose mitten has been lost 
walks - and down the room looking under 
table and chairs, Then she runs up to Mistress 
Pussy. 

Child— 

(1) Who has seen my little mitten, my 
little mitten, my little mitten? 

Oh, who has seen my little mitten? 

Dear Mistress Pussy, say, have you? 


Mistress Pussy— 
(2) No, I’ve not seen your little mit, 
But if you say to me that it 
Will do to make a little mat 
To sleep on, for my little cat, 
I’ll see if I can find your mit. 
Child— 
(3) Oh, no, Mistress Pussy, that’s not it; 
I don’t want you to find my mit. 
(4) But who has seen my little mitten, 
my little mitten, my little mitten? 
(5) Dear Jenny Wren, have you, have 
you? 
Jenny Wren— 
(2) No, I’ve not seen your little mit, 
But if you say to me that it 
Will do to make a little nest 
To lay my eggs in and to rest, 
I’ll see if I can find your mit. 





Child— 
(3) Oh, no, Jenny Wren, that’s not it; 
I don’t want you to find my mit. 
(6) But who has seen my little mitten, 
my little mitten, my little mitten? 
Dear Mistress Rabbit, say, have you? 
Mistress Rabbit— 
(2) No, I’ve not seen your little mit, 





But if you say to me that it 
Will do to make a home so funny | 
For me and every little bunny, | 
I’ll see if I can find your mit. 


Child— | 
(3) Oh, no, Mistress Rabbit, that’s not | 


it; 
I don’t want you to find my mit. 
(7) Oh, dear, oh dear, who cares one bit 
To help poor me to find my mit? 
(8) But here comes Fido. Maybe he 
Will find a way to help poor me. 
Why, he has found my little mit! 
Dear Fido, I love you better than the 
kitten, 
For you have found my little mitten. 
MOTIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 





1, Points finger at Mistress Pussy 
2. Shakes head vigorously. 


3. Child walks away,shaking dress and head 
indignantly, 

4. Walks up and down, searching. 

5. Runs up to Jenny Wren, pointing. 

6. Runs up to Mistress Rabbit, pointing. 

8. Fido runs up to her from his corner. She 


pats him all the time she is talking to him. 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
AN EXERCISE IN ENGLISH FOR THE SEC- 
OND GRADE CORRELATING READING, 
DRAMATIZATION AND HANDWORK 
By Roberta Howell 
Read or tell the story to the children. 
Discuss the scenes and characters. Let 
the pupils read the story. 
THE PLAY 
Cast of Characters 
fidow, Lucile. Jack, Harry. 
Butcher, Edward. Cow, Stanley. 
Fairy, Mabel. Giant, Eugene. 
Giant’s wife, Edith. 
Properties Needed for the Play 
Rope with which to lead the cow. 
Beans to pay for cow. 
Branch from tree for beanstalk. 
Fairy’s wand, made of pine stick cov- 
ered with tinfoil. 
Reading table, 
table. 
Clay hen. 
Toy money bags. 
Toy harp, or one made of soft wood. 
Small hatchet. 
Hiding place for Jack, in the cloak 
room or behind the teacher’s desk. 


} 
| 
7. Walks up and down, wringing hands. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or desk, for dining 





PART I 


Widow (crying)—Jack, you are a lazy 
boy. I have worked hard to earn food 
and shelter for us, and now all we have 
left is a cow. 

Jack—Mother, let me take the cow | 
and sell her. I will make a great 
bargain. 

Widow. —Well, Jack, you may sell the | 
cow. I have no food and no money. I 
am not strong enough to work any | 
longer. 

(Jack runs and gets the cow and starts | 
to market. ) 

Jack— Come on, Bossy, I am going to | 
sell you for a great deal of money. | 

Butcher—Good morning, Jack, where 
are you taking your cow? 

Jack—I am going to sell Bossy. How | 
much will you give for her? 

Butcher—See this bag of wonderful 
beans. Plant them in your garden and 
they will make you rich. I will trade 
them for the cow. } 

Jack—I believe I like the beans and I | 








will trade. 

(Jack runs home to his mother. ) 

Jack—Oh, Mother! Mother! See what | 
a bargain I have made. This large bag | 
of beans for our cow! 

Widow (angrily) —Give me those beans. 
There they go out the window. Now, 
you go to bed without any supper. 

(Jack goes into the garden the next 
morning and finds a huge beanstalk has 
grown up in the night.) 

Jack—Oh, Mother! Mother! Come 
and see the huge beanstalk. I am going 
to climb to the top. 

Widow—You must not do so. 
fall. 

Jack—Oh, I am not afraid. 

(Jack passes round the beanstalk and 
finds himself in a strange country. ) 


You will 








oa 
| sg 


Paint and Brush Drawings Illustrating “Jack and the Beanstalk” 


Giant’s Wife—Oh, little boy, no one 
ever comes to this house. My husband 


' is a cruel giant and eats little boys. 


Jack—Couldn’t you hide me for just 
one night? 

Giant’s Wife—Come into the kitchen 
and I will give you food and drink. 

(Loud knocks are heard at the door. ) 

Giant’s Wife—Oh, Jack, jump into the 


| oven. 


Giant (stalking in) —Wife, wife, I 
smell fresh meat. 

Giant’s Wife—Oh, no, my dear, it is 
only the prisoners in the dungeon. 

Giant: (gruffly)—Bring me my supper. 
Bring me my pet hen. Lay, hen, lay! 
lay! lay! 

(Giant tires of the hen and falls 
asleep. Jack steals the hen and runs 
home. ) 

Jack (excitedly) —Oh, Mother! Mother! 
here is a hen that lays golden eggs. 

Widow—I am so glad to see you, and 
now with the golden eggs we can have 
everything we need. 

(Jack goes to the giant’s house a sec- 
ond time. ) 











| eee, 





Free Hand Cuttings Illustrating “Jack and the Beanstalk” 


PART II 


Jack—I am tired and hungry, and. wish 
I had obeyed my mother. 

(Fairy suddenly appears before him, 
waving her wand.) 

Fairy—Good morning, little boy; your 
name is Jack, is it not? 

Jack—Yes. 

Fairy—I know all about you. I am 
going to tell youastrange but true story. 
Never tell anyone, not even your mother. 
Your father was a rich man. A cruel 
giant robbed him of all his riches, and 
afterwards killed him. You must now 
help your mother by getting this money 
from the giant. It belongs to you. 

(Fairy disappears. Jack sees a large 
os in the distance and runs toward 
it. 

PART III 


Jack—Good morning, dear lady; will 
you give me something to eat, and let 
me rest in your house a while? 





Jack — Dear, kind lady, won’t you 
give me my supper? 

Giant’s Wife—Come into the kitchen. 
You may eat the scraps here on the 
table. 

(A loud knocking and a stamping of 
feet are heard.) 

Giant’s Wife—Run, 
jump into the closet. 

(Giant enters and eats his supper. ) 

Giant—Wife, wife, bring me my money 
bags. 

(Giant falls asleep counting his money. 
Jack steals the money bags and runs 
home. ) 

Widow—Jack, where have you been? 
And where do you find all these treas- 
ures? 

Jack—Dear mother, I can tell you 
nothing now; perhaps some day I can 
tell you all. 

(A third time Jack goes to the giant’s 
house. When he hears the giant coming 
he hides in a boiler.) 


little boy, and 












Gt oe 


Giant—Wife, wife, I smell fresh meat. 
I am going to search this house. 


Giant’s Wife—Oh, husband, come and 
eat your nice warm supper and play on 
your harp. 

(Giant plays on the harp until he falls 
asleep. Jack steals the harp and runs 
for home. Giant wakes and runs 
after Jack. Jack outruns the giant and 
cuts the beanstalk. The giant is killed 
by the fall.) 


Claudia Would A-Playing Go 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


CAST 
(Children five to ten years of age.) 

Claudia, a school-girl who is cured of 
her wish to neglect her school work by 
a poor little squirrel. 

Vera, a schoolmate who will not join 
Claudia. 

Mrs. Longtail, the wife of Mr. Long- 
tail in the first part of the play, but in 
the latter part she assumes her old form 
of a little girl (Margaret West), a very 
lazy school girl, condemned by a fairy to 
live the life of a squirrel until she can 
make another lazy girl glad to work. 

Children of the woods, who allure 
Claudia by their sweet singing, and cause 
her to enter the Woods against the advice 
of Vera. 

Jack and Helen, two school friends of 
Claudia and Vera. 

Fairy. 

DIRECTIONS 


This little play may be used as a part 
of the regular schoolroom Jessons. The 
| parts may be written on the blackboard, 
| or on separate slips of paper. On some 
| special day the play may be given before 
' an audience. On this occasion it should 
| be presented, if possible, on a platform 
| or stage. 
| The ‘‘properties’’ are simple. Use a 
| draped easel to represent a tree, a few 
autumn-tinted leaves stitched on the 
clothing of the children, a lunch-basket, 
and a set of school-books — strapped 
together. ; 
| [suggest that Mr. and Mrs. Longtail 
wear brown clothes, and fur caps with 
long ears, and carry a nut, and it would 
add to the humor of the situation if a 
piece of wire covered with brown fur 











| was curled over their backs, and if the 


children occasionally walked on “‘all 
fours. ”’ ; 

The clothes-basket for the reception 
of the half-dozen nuts should be the 
largest obtainable, to intensify the funny 
side. 





The fairy may dress in white and carry 
a wand covered with gold-foil. 

The school-bell (rung behind the stage) 
completes the whole equipment, with the 
exception of a piano for the accom- 
paniment of the ‘‘Song of the Children 
of the Woods,’’ and this is entirely 
optional. ; 

Enter Claudia and Vera carrying 
lunch-baskets and school-books. They 
walk along the stage as though starting 
for school. 

Claudia—Oh, why must I go to school 
this lovely autumn morning? The sun 
is shining, and the woods look so pretty 
beyond the road. Winter is coming 
soon, and then I shall be glad to go to 
the nice warm room, but I do wish 
could join the squirrels today, and play 





all day in the sunshine. 
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Little Plays for Little People to Act — continued 


Vera—-But squirrels do not play all 








Oh, how pretty you look in those hats of 
autumn leaves, and what pretty leaves 


to work and then she will wave her wand 









































find another lazy girl, and make her glud | 





Margaret—Yes, lazy Margaret West 
But I shall never be called that again. 





















day. They must work very hard espe- 
cially in the fall, to store nuts for the | you have on your clothes. Who are you? | and turn me back into a girl again. Claudia—I wondered why Margaret 
winter. ; Children—We are the children who Claudia (in frightened tones) —-Oh, | West did not come to school. Now ! 

Claudia—Yes, but look what a fine] never go to school. We know that mor- | here she comes! What shall I do? know. Let us run to school this after 

me they are having. See! See! See | tals call us ‘‘dunces’’ because we cannot at . at . noon. ere comes 7 $ 
game I L (Fairy enters, waving her wand.) n. Here comes Vera with Helen and 
that little brown one chasing the gray | read, and have never had a pencil or Dibiee.aie dade: wenn _ | Jaek. 
one! Look how they run and seamper. | pen in our hands, but we do not mind. | ,o16 ard shall ne fy yo eo eo ‘ 
Isn't that better than sitting cramped | because we shall always live in the | ‘ps teil. ON agg ar he ween ia West! | on Pets  Bmee hs ay 
up over books? Oh I do wish IF could be ! woods, and if you will join us, you need | i an a k — a now what oe er ae ee eee 
eaienal Yeemaek ws bo wheel with. | novel go te aches! again. | ard work is. . | Helen Oh, Margaret, [ am so glad to 
out me Vera, J shall stay and wateh|  Clandia—Oh, | should not like that, 1] (Ure children eloxe their eves jas the wWimtetus.’—- 
them. want. to play just for one whole day. a ope big din _ and on a b as ats again: 

Vera—Well, Claudia, | never knew! that is all. | want to play with the pe i png Ray sat i lalate Vera-Oh, Claudia, we had an exami 
you to be late for school, but, we must. | squirrels. ~ ee rs aquirrels. ) cei | pon at — this morning. Teacher 
hurry on, or we shall both be late. Are ee ; = _ Children (in’ turn)-—Oh, look, my fur | asked me why you were absent anc 
you coming? Ps pmetinnh ey Sonpaen: in oy (En. is gray! And mine is brown! Let me | told mi fan en 
e ; : f b q § rers . ‘ str > ¥ ™ af Fo 7 = s rrels, 

Claudia—- No, taaust wateh this pair, | ter Mr. and Mrs. Longtail. They walk Tage hn io . — a teeth! | Squirrels ; 
they are so happy. (She lays down her | around on all- fours and do not appear to |" am so hungry for a nut. ( laudia Playing, did you say? (Ina 

hs I ; ; 7 

h meat, hooks and lunch-basket. and elaps her | see the children. ) 4 tog Now, a set to er ga tone. ) Rp Ae thay rae 
conde as she looks up into an imaginary Children0 = er | work. vere is no time to play. You | heard of squirrels playing in the fa 
me and tree. She walks to the hack of the Pe ig — cond Reema | must each find one thousand nuts before | They must work harder than ever hefore 
play on stage and stops to listen to the song of Squirrels. We have come to spend the | neon When we hear the children com- | to gather their winter store of nuts, and 
the children of the woods who are kneel- | day with you ; | ing home from school at lunch-time, I, for one, am glad Iam not a squirrel. 
ing behind the draped easel. Vera stands | Gi pre] T " very haughty) - | Mrs. Longtail and [ will count them, | Come along. If want to go to school this 
he falls at one side looking impatiently at |, >uirrels (looking very haughty) ~| Remember, you must not eat one, no | #fternoon. 
- runs Claudia. ) peo not “agp matter how hungry you are. dack —Just sing us the seng of the 
nd = runs Children—Oh, please don’t be cross. a oe ate , a Ra ee 
iant and SONG OF THE CHILDREN OF THE | we want to play with yous” | gg Mitts Lonatail—If you do cat any 1 | Woods before the sehool-bell rings. 
s killed WOODS A be : jo y a | shall summon the Fairy again. Helen —-Yes, please do. (Claudia sings 
' r. Longtail—Play with us! (In a) Children (in tears) —Oh, dear, isn’t this | i4. helped by the children behind the 
"Nis a lovely autumn day, — tone of horror.) Play with us! Who- | dre: ’ pans “| tree.) The se Hor : “y 
Little girl, why don’t you stay? ever heard of Me: 4 playing in the | geen ee ee a ee oe finisdh it nal Femme reed peg 4 
x Go Come and play where brown leaves whirl, | fall. Children may play, of course; that | j¢ me . By yp = agg | “ ay se ito school, saying, ‘Goodby, Mr. Long 
Come and join us, little girl; is what I see them doing all the time, | wante one bs ¢ nap f aie z —— tail,’’ who sits alone, cracking a nut. 
Come and play, come and play. but we must work harder than we ever | M d ven a nig 
i a ae ee did before, or we shall die when the r. anc rs. Longtail— Now don’t : 
Dreary winter days are near, snow is on the ground. | stand still. Remember it is work, work, Rover in Church 
age.) Then lacus ora gs __ Claudia—But couldn’t you play one es lia—l’ I ; “Iwas a Sunday morning in early May, 
ured of d Bes c AY» er Me, Gauievel? | jJaudia—I’m sure I saw you playing | A beautiful, sunny, quiet day, 
Come and join us just today day, Mr. squirrel: thi ning ¢ ste 
work b : ; — Bets : ‘ ' is morning as I started for school. And all the village, old and young, 
y Come and play, come and play. Mr. ee me, that is not; Mr. Longtail—Indeed, you did not. 1 | Had trooped to church when the ehureh 
“ deo the eaeievele in the trea, my —_ ( a a re proud air.) I was chasing Mr. Grayback because he bell rung. 
llow they play, so glad and free; i war. pic ge ne Le gap ord had stolen some of the nuts I gathered | The windows were open, and breezes 
. Long- Books are dull but we’ll be gay wet 5 ti ro re — ny | yesterday. Now hurry along. sweet 
but in All this bright and sunny day; child NO UME WH WASLE IN LalKing vO lazy | (The children search carefully and | Fluttered the hymn-books from seat to 
sd tose Come and play, come and play. € ‘cueeae — , work with a their might, but without seat. 
ildren — Oh, en, we must go. : any success. y > si > pale-leave , 
very Vera-—Well, I see that you are not! Goodby. M 1 Py ee g y suce Even the a in the pale leaved birch 
fairy to coming to school this morning. so I shall | 200¢by. Mr. and Mrs.. Longtail. Claudia (meeting the other children | 5ang as softly as if in church! 
she can go with Helen and Jack Goodby Mr. Longtail—Oh, no, you will not go. | again)—Whatever shall I do? I have oe rs : ne : 
won . A Now that you are here, we shall make | only five nuts, and it is nearly twelve ight in the midst of the minister's 
| allure (Two children carrying books and} yoy useful. What do you say, Mrs. |0'clock. I know I shall have to remain | ».,PPaver 
nd cause — appear and Vera joins Longtail? a squirrel all my life now as a punish- sie” ine knock at the door. ‘‘Who’s 
e advice em). M . : ment; Please let me have some of . ore, 

‘ : : rs. Longtail—Certainly. Yo o «gh : ; yours. sp??? : Pe ere ae 
saiilee a Jack—Why don’t you wait for Claudia? | that we co meena AR dl gon A Se (in oe J St" only three! | 1 pene the gray-haired sexton 
ends 0 = , ‘ , | ae - . n ave only one! ave not eve > : P 

Pe sd peat ogee redo yrnd ee pesngocd reid pein yoo ae gga sae one! (They all » loudly. ) 7 | As his careful ear the tapping caught. 

] ev , ou a. ; . | Rap-rap, rap-rap—a louder sound 
to find out where it is. shall help us to find our store of nuts for | (Enter Mr. and Mrs. Longtail carrying | ‘p) 1 

‘ h s d e boys on the back seats turne 
Helen—Can you hear it, Vera? J can- | the winter. a very large clothes-basket. ) Pron c urned 
sa part not. Claudia—But I am a little girl and you| Mr. and Mrs. Longtail—Now we will | What could it mean? for never before 
is. The Vera—I certainly can not and I believe | cannot change me. count the nuts. Pour them. into this | Had any one knocked at the old church 
man Claudia is ‘trying to find an excuse to his Salil 7 enmmek eens basket. (Children look very frightened door. ; 
yn some leave us. Come along. (They disappear.) | you, but I can call the Fairy who changed ae atame-taees ) Again the tapping, and now so loud 
n before Claudia—I wonder. who is singing! Ij; me from a little girl into a squirrel be- Mr. Longtail (in a severe tone) What The wa te paused (though his head 
t should must: find out. (She walks behind the! cause I was lazy at school. She says does this mean? Have you been playing? Ra: bate ro , 
ylatform tree and the children show themselves. ) | that I must remain a squirrel until Ican| Children—No, indeed, we worked hard | j4(/PPC'Y-"aP: is will never do; 
all the morning. age ae = peeping, and Feri too! 
— so the sexton trippe y > creaki 
Use a . S { h Chil Mrs. Longtail—Then you shave been floor GREE er Me creaking 
e, ot ong of the ildren of the Woods eating them. I shall call the Fairy. Lifted the latel, and opened the deor 
0 - 4 J , +] ° 
; Cc | Claudia—Oh, please, let me go back ; 
ponte Ailegretto 'to school. Please! Please! Please! {| 1 there trotted ’ big black dog, 
strapp a sical - tap —+.. , will work so hard if you will let me go. re ella sgrnt bet oe oe 
— a { —- , ; : ight up the center ais attered; 
Longtail = a amen. } E >> 4 @ 4). Fairy (stopping to listen to the plead- People saight stare it little nansened 
ips with v. we 3. «+ = oO $te § 9 —. a - pon ll A pe = Straight he went to a little maid, 
't would si wanting work hard: rs. Longtail, | Who blushed and hid, as though afraid 
tion if a Tis «tee 1 Sie Li ' Z you have caused this change, so you] And there sat dc as if to say: ‘ 
- ly au - tumn day, jt - tle irl = wh : aa F : ere 8at Gown, as If to Say: 
‘wn fur | g Y | shall be transformed into a little girl | ««}'m sorry that I was late today; 
d if the mae eS: =— pn. -B-:— again and go back to school with Claudia. | But better late than never, you know, 
on “all €.§ EY —-— eit EF Prew ss, no i —}-— ; 4 (She waves her wand and Mr. Longtail | Besides, I waited an hour or so, 
le = Sa — ————— | secretly removes the fur from Mrs. | And couldn’t get them to open the door, 
oception Longtail’s back while she removes the | Till I wagged my tail and bumped the 
be the ‘ r brown cover and emerges a little girl.) floor. 
ye funny ~~ a = { Children (in turn, pretending to have | Now, little mistress, I’m going to ste 
~ —- - —+ 4 — ; , ; stress, I’m going to stay, 
‘ =e _ E { ; = ” oe 2 ne E undergone a change) Oh, look, my fur | And hear what the minister has to say.’’ 
id carry 4 ——- 3» —_ & 2-54 fan aa S- has gone! y, you are a boy again! | ‘ 
vail ) i -g. g eo | do not care for neue ok all! i s- oo neo little girl hid her face and 
e stag — ing to find my home again! 4 P 
vith the don't you stay? Come and = play = where’ brown leaves whirl va sth wn P , But the big dog nestled close to her side, 
’ (They run behind the tree in readiness isse - aah} , 
accom- | fat Ae dpe? 88 | And kissed her, dog fashion, tenderly, 
Shildren p—— K —__ 5 —_ —— -——— oe; - @—». for theta the ‘‘Song of the Woods.'’) | Wondering what the matter could be! 
entirely e, = ESSER <r Sa Ei = lege cameras 3 ae Claudia—And I am going to find my | The dog being large (and the sexton 
$< S—— _- 5. — eee te) | lone. Lanse nunigry: small), 
arrying ; , beg ar it ae shares it with the | He Fy _— the sermon, and heard 
They vepeut twice, with echo late Mrs. Longtail. ) Iv all, 
starting eeremeenocaamnmmreniocent is eee [E ———$4—f —— {| | ig ——S, -Thank you for this — agonal Bos ‘¥ ve ties there, 
meen easss wee = a | a eee SRR = be HH | nice lunch. — It tastes good after eati a very aignined, scnolarly air. | 
» school o be = = ; s ee oa oo o es acorns for nearly three weeks Oh, I And instead of scolding, the minister 
Cra oS - 0 ie ; rrgeahen : mie : said 
; * 0 closed I; do wish I could go to school again! , 
The sun | ‘, | ¥ echo with closed lips ¥ tone “y ' : e again As he laid his hand on the sweet child's 
pretty | Come and join us, lit - tle girl, Come and play, come and play. M ag 1a- vail, » come along with ime, head 
—a | | | ; rs. Longtail. | After the service, ‘Il never knew 
ake &, —— —— 2 [me s- : ir F- ~e 4 | es — Oh, peenee - t call | Two better list'ners than Rover and 
~ 3 2 = mob a ao Sg ort ne that. v name is Margaret. you!” 
1d play ee * - : t Ts o joe ry = — - Claudia Margaret West? Aames Buckham 
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Songs and Recitations for Friday Afternoons 


In the Farmyard 


Dear little May went out one day 

In the farmyard to play. 

Among the animals she walked, 

And this, she says, is how they talked :— 


**Moo, moo,’’ said the cow, ‘‘moo, 
I give nice sweet milk to you; 
Butter and cheese from me you get, 
Beef and tallow, and more things yet; 
Without my help what would you do? 
Moo, moo,’’ said the cow, ‘‘moo, moo.’’ 


moo, 


‘Baa, baa,’’ said the sheep, ‘‘baa, baa, 

I give soft wool, that your mamma 

May make your socks and mittens warm 

To shield you from the wintry storm; 

Without my aid you ne’er could keep 

So warm. Baa, baa,’’ said the sheep. 

**Cluck, cluck, ° 
cluck,”’ 

As up her saucy head she stuck, 

‘Lots of eggs for you I lay, 

A nice fresh egg day after day; 

You could not do without me then; 


’ said the hen, ‘‘cluck, 


Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck,’’ said Mrs. 
Hen. 

**Quack, quack,’’ said the duck, ‘‘quack, 
quack, 


I’m sure that I need not stand back, 
For I, too, lay eggs so fine, 

And are hens’ eggs as large as mine” 
If one of us you’d have to lack, 

I think I’m not the one. Quack, quack. ’ 


**Bow, wow,’’ said the dog, ‘‘bow, wow, | 
Dear little miss, I’1] tell you how 

I watch and guard your house for you, | 
And take care of your farmyard, too, 

Of duck and hen, of sheep and cow; | 
Bow, wow,’’ said the dog, ‘‘ bow, wow.’’ 


Then little May, in her sweet way, 
Brought for the cow a wisp of hay, | 
Some fresh grass for the sheep she found, 
And corn she threw upon the ground 
For hen and duck; with loving thought 
A bone for Rover then she brought, 
With word of praise. And thus she 
showed 
To all the hearty thanks she owed. 


How to Make a Whistle 


Have the boy who recites this make the whis- 
tle (or seem to; it may be prepared beforehand, 
to avoid disaster) as he describes it, and ‘“‘blow’' 
some simple air at finish, 

First take a willow bough, 
Smooth and round and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently, 
With many a pat and pound, 
To loosen up the bark, 
So it may turn around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 
So that it will not break, 

And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back, 
And in a single minute 

Just put it to your lip 
And blow the whistle in it. 


When Father Takes Me for a 
Walk | 


When father takes me for a walk 
It makes me glad all day; 

He puts his hand in mine and says:— 
‘Now, captain, lead the way.’’ 





I take him to the chipmunk’s hole, 
‘To ponds where fish are thick; 
And where the big boys dig for bait, 
He whittles me a stick. 


And makes a willow whistle, too, 
That we take turns to blow; 
. We scatter petals in the brook 
| And wonder where they go. 


Then, when we’re tired, we start for 


home, 
And talk of lots of things— 
Why mother has such cuddly ways, 
Why birds and bees have wings. 


And father talks of business, too, 
And asks me my advice. 
Now, wouldn’t you, if you were there, 
Think walks like that were nice? 
—Louise Ayres Garnett. | 











‘Little by little,’’ 


As 
ed, | 
Hic 
Lit 
Lit 


Downward it sent out a thread-like root; 


Up 


Day after day, ¢ 


Lit 


Little by Little 


And the slender branches spread far and 
wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue 
sea 

An insect train work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 

Each one alone in its little cell; 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 

Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 


an acorn said, 

it slowly sank in its mossy bed; 
am improving day by day, 

iden deep in the earth away.”’ 
tle by little each day it grew; 
tle by little it sipped the dew; 


in the air sprang a tiny shoot. 
and year after year, 
tle by little the leaves appear; 








The Boy With the Hoe. 
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Till the top looks out on the sunny sky; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air 
Little by little bring verdure there; 
Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“*Little by little,’’ said a thoughtful boy, 

‘‘Moment by moment I’ll well employ, 

Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all my time in play; 

And still this rule in my mind shall 
dwell, 

‘Whatever I do, I will do it well. 

. Little by little T’ll learn to know 





The treasured wisdom of long ago; 


| And one of these days perhaps we’ll see 


That the world will be the better for 


me.”’ 

And do you not think that this simple 
plan 

Made him a wise and useful man? 


The Sea 


I love the sea so blue and wide, 
I love the sandy beach; 

The little waves run up the shore 
As far as they can reach, 

And then they all run back again-- 
They do not like the land — 

But, oh! what lovely shells and things 
They leave upon the sand! 


I love to build big forts of sand, 
And dig holes, very deep; 

The great waves wash them all away 
While we are fast asleep. 

And when a storm is coming on, 
’Tis very strange to see 

The ocean look so wild and dark 
That was so good to me. 


But when the sea is calm and bright, 
And all the sky is blue, 
I love to lie upon the sand 
And think what I shall do; 
For when I’ve grown to be a man 
A sailor I shall be, 
For sailors sail away in ships, 
Oh, yes, I love the sea! 


Mother Earth’s Bedding 


Our Mother Earth, you’! all agree, 
Is very well supplied 

With bedclothes; now it seems to me 
She should be satisfied. 

In summer she can always use 
A sheet of rain, you know; 

In winter, then of course she’d choose 
A blanket white of snow! 


What a Little Girl Can Do 


I’m my mother’s little helper, 
And am happy all day long: 
I can bring dear papa’s slippers; 
Sing the baby’s cradle song; 
Rock him till the angel’s whisper 
Makes him smile from dreamland’s 
shore; 
Run a thousand ways for mother; 
Can a little girl do more? 





The Boy With the Hoe 


(See music on this page) 
II 
Say, are you killing the weeds, my boy? 
Are you hoeing your row neat an 
clean? 
Are you going straight 
At a hustling gait? 
Are you cutting out all that is mean? 
Do you whistle and sing as you toil 
along? 
Are you finding your work a delight? 
If you do it this way 
You will gladden the day, 
And your row will be tended right. 
Chorus— 
III 


Hoeing your row with a will, my boy, 
And giving it thought and care, 
Will insure success 
And your efforts bless, 
As the crop to the garner you bear; 
For the world will look on as you hoe 
your row, 
And will judge you by that which you 
do; 
Therefore, try for first prize, 
Though your utmost it tries, 
For the harvest depends on you. 


Chorus— 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Games, Songs and Recitations for Many Occasions 


A School Yard Game 


By Virginia Baker 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This little exercise was 
first printed in March, 1414, Primary Plans, and 
almost immediately after its publication teach- 
ers began to write to the editorial office express- 
ing their pleasure in it, We are republishing 
the words and giving music to which the words 
may be sung, contributed by Miss E. R. Nichols. 
She says, “I put several pupils in the center of 
the circle instead of only one as the author sug- 
gested : Those forming the circle sing the first 
two lines; those in the center the last two lines, 
hose in the center hum the tune while the 
others go through the motions. The children 
enjoy this game with the use of music much 
more than without it agd their movements are 
much more rhythmical.’ 


I 


How shall we keep strong and well? 
If you know, O Leader, tell; 

“If like frogs you all will leap, (1) 
Strong and well I know you’ll keep.’ 


II 


What will make our muscles grow? 
Tell us, Leader, if you know; 

“If like birds you fly (2) along, 
Then your muscles will get strong. ’”’ 


III 


What will make the good blood red, 
Circulate from feet to head? 
“Swim (3) like fishes in the sea, 
And the good blood will flow free.’ 


IV 

What will keep our bones all straight? 

Yell us, ere it is too late; 

“Walk (4) like turkeys, in a row, 

Then your bones all straight will grow. ”’ 
V 

What will make our faces bright, 

Keep our skin a pearly white? 

“Bathe like Pussy, and your faces 

Will take on a@ hundred graces. ”’ 


’ 


’ 


MOTIONS 


1, Leap around the circle. 

», Spread and shake arms while running. 
3, Imitate the movement Of swilnining 

4. Strut about circle, holding body upright 
s. Rub faces with hands, 


A September Dialogue 


Tom —Mother, do you know where my 
hook is? 
Mother—-Yes, ‘'om, on the table. 
Grace — Mother, | can’t find my gloves. 


Mother—Look in your coat pocket. 


Tom —Hurry, Grace, we’ll be late for | 


school ! 

Archie—Oh, look, mother, I’ve torn my 
coat. 

Mother--Run upstairs and put on your 
other coat, Archie; I’ll mend that one 
this morning. 

_ Tom -My pencil is too short for draw- 
ing. Grace, where is there a longer one” 

Grace—Oh hurry, Tom! I don’t know. 
Ask mother. 

Tom—Mother, where is there a long 
pencil ? 

Mother—On my desk, Tom. 
for Archie, too. 


Take one 


Grace—Here comes Archie. Is our 
lunch ready, mother? 

Mother— Yes, here it is. 

Grace — Goodby, mother. What a 


lovely big lunch! 

Tom—Goodby, mother. I got the pencil 
all right. 
Archie—Goodby mother, we never 
could get to school without you to help 
us, 

Mother—Goodby. ‘Take care of Grace, 
boys. 


A Cup of Tea 
By Hallie Ives 


If I lived in Ceylon beyond the broad 
sea, 

I would grow me a garden of household 
tea. 

[would drop down the seed in the warm 
moist earth, 

And remove the young slips soon after 


A School Yard Game | 


FE. R. Nicuors | 


Ned’s Twenty-Six Servants 


‘ 


| ‘I wish I had somebody,’’ sighs doleful 
B | Ned, 
td | acon 
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| “*To spell my hard lessons for me; 
| | try and I try, but the words are so long 
I never can learn them,’’ said he. 











, 


laughed 














and then 
The spelling is done—it is true!’’ 








I would pick the green leaves in the! Boys don’t use forks to eat with when 
bright morning dew, they’d rather use a knife, 
Only tips growing tender, and buds all Nor take such little bites as when they’ re 


‘*My servants!’’ and Ned’s two blue 
eyes opened wide; 


“‘I—I’ve never had even one.’’ 





new; eating with the rest, “ ees EPRI ee ir eae ee 
Then assort them while fresh; the much | And so, for lots of things, I like the | \°u,R8ve fwenty-six,”” said his sister, 
kind second table best. And she just bubbled over with fun. 


Are sometimes troublous than 
others to find; | 

, | would roll them beneath some great 

| heavy weight, 

'So their juices at last I might thus 
liberate. 


more —Nixon Waterman. 


Waking Grandma 


Mamma said, ‘‘ Little one, go and see 

| If grandmother’s ready to come to tea;”’ 
I knew I mustn’t disturb her, so 

' I stepped so gently along tiptoe, 

| And stood a moment to take a peep— 

And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


| finer 
| 


‘‘All you’ve got to do, as I told you 
before, 
And I am quite sure that you heard, 
Is to tell each wee servant, ‘Run quick 
to your place,’ 
And presto! they’ve spelled you the 


to wither in cool 
word. 


I would spread them 
| open racks, — 
| A short time for ‘‘yreen,’’ 
for ‘*blacks ;”’ 


much longer “‘The servants are A, B, C, D, EF and F, 
| | knew it was time for her to wake; And all the rest down to Z; 


| a en Re ee eae I thought I would give her a little shake, | They = only help you, they do all the 
. Rae a : . " Or a tap at her door, or softly call; | wor 
a little gay colored boxes of But I hadn’t the heart for that at all In spelling the word—don't you see?’ 


She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 
With her dear white hair and a little | 


In cases I’d ship them far over the blue, 
Where clerks o’er the counter would 





A Chalk Talk on the Year 


hand them to you. smile, By Olive Winship 
You would steep of my tea in a dark | That means she’s loving you all the! ‘he reciter draws on the board the diagram 
brown pot, while. | accompanying these verses as he speaks, 


Then cover with water and keep steam- 
| ing hot; 
When drank from a cup both fragile and 


The year goes round 
in a circle, 
Ill draw it for you 


I didn’t make a speck of noise; 
I knew she was dreaming of little boys 
And girls who lived with her long ago, 


fine 
y is And then went to Heaven—she had told | and me, 
It = than nectar, rarer than me 80; | Then divide it into 
“9 


quarters 
For the seasons; 
don’t you see” 


I went up close and I didn’t speak 

One word, but 1 gave her on her cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this: 


| How my gift you would prize of this 
Ceylon tea 

That was grown in my garden far over 
| the sea! 


The Second Table 


Some boys are mad when comp’ny comes 
to stay for meals. They hate 
To have the other people eat while boys 
must wait and wait. 
But I’ve about made up my mind I’m 
different from the rest, 
as for me, I b’lieve 
second table best. 





Now, here in the left hand cerner, 
For summer, an § I’ll make; 

A is autumn, W winter, 
Spring another §S will take. 


‘‘Grandma, dear, it’s time for tea.’’ 

She opened her eyes and looked at me | 

And said, ‘‘Why, pet, I have just now 
dreamed | 

Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face’’ 

She pointed right at the very place. 

I never told her ’twas only me 

I took her hand and we went to tea. 


If | cut each of the quarters 
Into thirds, the months I’d show; 
I can name them if you'll listen, 
Kivery one of them 1 know. 
(Gives names. ) 





I like the 


For, 





''To eat along with comp’ny is trying, for 
it’s tough 

‘To sit and watch the victuals when you 
dassent touch the stuff. 

You see your father serving out the dark 
meat and the light 

Until a boy is sure he’ll starve before 
he gets a bite. 


A Third Grade Song 
M. I. I. 


M. IDA Heprick 
Moderato 
ee a REESE 7 SS ee : -* -& _ ] 
hb? @ te a ee : = Go 
+ se eee 
Good morn-ing, First and Second Grades, Good morning, Teach-ers dear, We 


; Fl oat: aes ee 
Fee ee eee ee 


And when he asks you what you’|!! have, 
—you’ve heard it all before, 

You know you’ll get just what you get 
and won’t get nothing more; 

For when you want another piece your 























mother winks her eye, come be - fore you once a- gain In this our new school year; And 
And so you say, ‘‘I’ve plenty, thanks,”’ | 

and tell a whopping lie. fa Nii 8 _ = ‘ ° 

eau ve | =p eS ee ee Ee 

When comp’ny is a-watching you, you’ve he ee ee aes s © @t. 1p @ = 

got to be polite, —_-— eg —— —— ee 4 @-tt 
aS with a fork oa this is what we wish for you— A _ joy-ous time the whole year thro’; 
You can’t have nothing till you’re asked Cuorus Accelerando 

and, ’cause a boy is small oF RR Se 
Folks think he isn’t hungry, and he’s E se ee ae Es =; 

never asked at all. aa = oi ee 7 
Since I can first remember I’ve been told For we are in the Third Grade, the Third Grade, and we must bet - ter 


that when the cake 
Is passed around, the proper thing is for : 
a boy to take 2a”: Aaa SmaaenS a 
The piece that’s nearest to him, and so F —3 ~ o 
all I ever got, —— ee 
When comp’ny’s been to our house, was 
the smallest in the lot. 


It worries boys like everything to have | 
the comp’ny stay 

A-setting round the table like they 
couldn’t get away. 

But when they’ve gone and left the 
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be; For Third Grade, for Third Grade, is high - er than Sec- ond, you ; seel 
II Ill 


| Now who among this jolly crowd 
| Shall to the ‘‘Office’’ go? 
Oh, surely we are each too proud 
For such a tale of woe. 


Oh, last year when we came to school! 
We went to Second Grade; 

And then sometimes we broke the rule, 
Our teacher disobeyed; 





their birth; 

en I’d plant them in rows all adown | 

my field | 
Where for fifty long years they would | 

bear me yield. | 


whole big shooting-match to me, 
Say! ain’t it fun to just wade in and 
help myself? Oh, gee! 


With no one round to notice what you're 
doing—bet your life!— 


We’ll get our lessons now, you know, 
And to the Fourth Grade we shall go. 


We did not mean to be so bad. 
We’re sorry now we made her sad. 

EDITOR'S NOTE:—This little song was composed by a Third Grade teacher for her Class to sing 
in assembly with the First and Second Grades, Ali the children and the teachers were delighted 
with it, We hope that many other teachers and pupils will enjoy it. 


























We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to sce here. 


September ror 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have tn their memory the names 
It ts espectally to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these destred and 


therefore destrable poems. 


Break, Break, Break 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 


And I would that my tongue could utter | 


The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy 


That he shouts with his sister at piay! | 


O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


The Last Hymn 


The Sabbath day was ending in a village 
by the sea, 

The uttered benediction touched the peo- 
ple tenderly, 

And they rose to face the sunset in the 
glowing, lighted west, 

And then hastened to their dwellings for 
God’s blessed boon of rest. 


But they looked across the waters, and 
a storm was raging there; 

A fierce spirit moved above them 
wild spirit of the air— 

And it lashed and shook and tore them 
till they thundered, groaned and 
boomed, 

And, alas! for any vessel in their yawn- 
ing gulfs entombed. 


the 


Very anxious were the people on that 
rocky coast of Wales, 

Lest the dawn of coming morrow should 
be telling awful tales, 

When the sea had spent its passion and 
should cast upon the shore 

Bits of wreck and swollen victims as_ it 
had done heretofore. 


With the rough winds blowing round her, 
a brave woman strained her eyes, 

As she saw along the billows a large ves- 
sel fall and rise. 

Oh, it did not need a prophet to tell what 
the end must be, 

For no ship could ride in safety near that 
shore in such a sea! 


Then the pitying people hurried from 
their homes and thronged the beach. 

Oh, for power to cross the waters and 
the perishing to reach! 

Helpless hands were rung in terror, ten- 
der hearts grew cold with dread, 
And the ship, urged by the tempest, to 

the fatal rock-shore sped. 


‘*She’s parted in the middle! the 
half of her goes down!’’ 

**God have mercy! Is his heaven far to 
seek for those who drown?’’ 

Lo! when next the white, shocked faces 
looked with terror on the sea, 

Only one last clinging figure on a spar 
was seen to be. 


Oh, 


Nearer to the trembling watchers came 
the wreck tossed by the wave, 

And the man still clung and floated, 
though no power on earth could save. 

**Could we send him a short message? 
Here’s a trumpet. Shout away!’’. 

*T'was the preacher’s hand that took it, 
and he wondered what to say. 


Any memory of his sermon? 
, Secondly? Ah, no! 

There was but one thing to utter in that 
awful hour of woe. 

So he shouted through the trumpet, 
**Look to Jesus! 

Can you hear?’’ And ‘‘Aye, aye, sir,’’ 
rang the answer o'er the waters loud 
and clear. 


Firstly? 





! Then they listened,—‘‘He is singing, 
| ‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’ ”’ 

And the winds brought back the echo, 
**While the nearer waters roll.’’ 
Strange, indeed, it was to hear him,— 
‘*Till the storm of life is past,’’ 
Singing bravely o’er the waters ‘‘Oh, 

receive my soul at last!’’ 


He could have no other refuge, —‘‘ Hangs 
my helpless soul on thee.’’ 
Leave, oh! leave me not’’—the singer 
dropped at last into the sea. 
And the watchers, looking homeward, 
through their eyes by tears made 
dim, 


Said, ‘‘ He passed to be with Jesus in the | 


singing of that hymn.’’ 
—Marianne Faringham. 


The Old Maid’s Prayer 


An old maid knelt beneath a maple tree 
With feelings wonderfully queer; 

She prayed both long and fervently, 
‘*King, Lord, consent my voice to hear; 
Thou knowest my wish before my tongue 
Can name it, but it doth belong 

To me to ask if I’d receive, 

So thou hast taught, and | believe; 


““Thou knowest it is not wealth or power 
My heart desireth every hour, 

But ’tis a husband, Lord, I want; . 
Wilt thou the gift in kindness grant? 
Oh, give me one that’s kind and clever,: 
And thine shall be the praise forever!’’ 


A hoot owl sat in the maple tree; 

A jovial, happy owl was he! 

He had been hid in the leaves all day, 

Dozing and sleeping his time away; 

But at the sound of the old maid’s prayer 

The bird awoke with a sullen stare; 

Silent he sat till the prayer was through, 

Then suddenly cried: ‘*‘Whoo! Whoo! 
Whoo ! id 


Down went the old maid on her face! 

**And dost thou show such amazing grace 

As to grant thy servant thy voice to 
hear, 

Which has not before greeted mortal ear 

Since Sinai shook to its very base 

At its terrible tones? Oh, wondrous 
grace!’’ 


Thus to herself did the old maid speak, 
So badly scared she was faint and weak, 


| **I’ faith, ’tis an excellent bonfire!’’ 

| quoth he, 

| *fAnd the country is greatly obliged to 
me 

For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 

Of rats that only consume the corn.”’ 


So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent 
man; 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 


In the morning, as he enter’d the hall 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the 
frame. 


As he look’d, there came a man from his 
farm, 

He had a countenance white with alarm: 

**My lord, | oven’d your granaries this 
morn, 

And the rats had eaten all your corn.’’ 


Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be. 

‘*Fly, my lord bishop, fly!’’ quoth he, 
“*Ten thousand rats are coming this way, 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday !’’ 


“Pll go to my tower on the Khine,’’ 
plied he; 

* "Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are 
steep 

And the stream is strong, and the water 
deep. ”’ 


re- 


sishop Hatto fearfully hasten'd away, 

And he ecross’d the Rhine without delay, 

And reach’d his tower, and barr’d with 
care 

All the windows, 
there. 


doors, and loopholes 


He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the scream- 
ing came. 

He listen’d and look’d,--it was only the 

vat, 

But the bishop he grew more fearful for 
that, 





And lay half-senseless upon the ground | 

Till roused again by a terrible sound; 

For again from the top of the tree was | 
heard 

The loud ‘whoo, whoo,’’ of the ominous | 
bird; 

Then she answered; ‘‘Dear me! Ihardly | 
know who. 

Most anybody, Lord, will do!’’ 


God’s Judgment on a Wicked 
Bishop 


The summer and autumn had been so 
wet, 

That in winter the corn was growing yet. 

’Twas a piteous sight to see all round 

The grain lie rotting on the ground. 


Every day the starving poor 

Crowded round Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last year’s store, 
And all the neighborhood could tell 

His granaries were furnish’d well. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the win- 
ter there. 


Rejoiced the tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock’d from far and near ; 

The great barn was full as it could hold 

Of women and children, and young and 
old. 


Then, when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door, 
And while for mercy on Christ they call, 





For she sat screaming, mad with fear 
At the army of rats that were drawing 
near. 


For they have swum over the river so 
deep, 


| And they have climb’d the shores so 


steep, 

And up the tower their way is bent, 

To do the work for which they were 
sent. 


They are not to be told by the dozen or 
score; 

3y thousands they come, and by myriads 
and more; 

Such numbers had never been 
before, 

Such a judgment had never been wit- 
ness’d of yore. 


heard of 


Down on his knees the bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he 
tell, 

As louder and louder, drawing near, 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 


And in at the window, and in at the door, 

And through the walls helter-skelter they 
pour; 

And down from the ceiling and 
through the floor, 


From the right and the left, from behind 
and before, . 

From within and without, 
and below, — 

And all at once to the bishop they go. 


up 


from above 


They have whetted their teeth against 
the stones, 


He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. And now they pick the bishop's bones; 
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| They gnaw’d the flesh from every limb, 


For they were sent to do judgment on 
him! 
Robert Southey. 


The Smack in School 


A district school, not far away, 

’Mid Berkshire hills, one winter’s day, 
Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of three-score mingled girls and boys; 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 

3ut more on furtive mischief bent. 
The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book ; 

When suddenly, behind his back, 

Rose sharp and clear a rousing smack! 
As ’twere a battery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss! 
‘*What’s that?’’ the startled 

cries; 

‘“‘That, thir,’’ a little imp replies, 
‘““Wath William Willith, if you pleathe, 
I thaw him kith Thuthanna Peathe!” 
With frown to make a statue thrill, 
The master thundered, ‘‘ Hither, Will!” 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track 
With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came, 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 
The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed, and_ birch up- 

raised 

The threatener faltered, ‘‘1’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude—- 

Before the whole set school to boot- 
What evil genius put you to ’t?’’ 
“* "T'was she, herself, sir’’ sobbed the lad; 
‘*IT did not mean to be so bad; 
But when Susannah shook her curls, 
And whispered I was ’fraid of girls, 
And dursn’'t kiss a baby’s doll, 
I couldn’t stand it, sir, at all, 
But up and kissed her on the spot! 
I know—boo-hoo—I ought to not, 
But, somehow, from her looks boo-hoo— 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to!” 

O. W. Holmes. 


The King’s Ring 


Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet ring 

Graved a maxim true and wise 
Which, if held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel at a glance 

Kit for every change and chance. 
Solemn words; and these are they: 
‘*Even this shall pass away.”’ 


master 


Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand, 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
3rought him pearls to match with these; 
3ut he counted not his gain 

Treasures of the mine and main, 
‘“‘What is wealth?’’ the king would say; 
‘‘Iiven this shall pass away.”’ 


In the revels of his court 

At the zenith of the sport. 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 
Cried: ‘‘O loving friends of mine! 
Pleasures come, but not to stay, 
“Even this shall pass away.’’ 


Fighting on a furious field 

Once a javelin pierced his shield; 
Soldiers with loud lament, 

Bore him bleeding to his tent, 
Groaning with his tortured side. 
‘Pain is hard to bear,’’ he cried; 
‘*But with patience day by day, 
Even this shall pass away.”’ 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Waiting at the gates of gold, 
Spake he with his dying breath: 
‘Life is done, but what is death 
Then, in answer to the king, 
Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 
Showing by a heavenly ray: 
‘*Even this shall pass away.”’ i. 
—Theodore Tilton. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in many weys. 


‘side from their mere interest, the information 


conveyed and the humene and ethical lessons tmplicd, make them destrable for reading to or by the pupils. —THE EDITORS. 


The Clock of Clocks 


Although there is no perfect clock, the 
one that nearest approaches perfection 
in this country, the standard clock of 
the United States, is kept in a glass case 
ina dark underground vault in the Naval 
Qbservatory in Washington. It is so 
placed that no changes in temperature 
may affect it and it is wound half-hourly 
by means of electricity, Scientific 
officers of the Government, regularly de- 
tailed for the duty, watch over it day 
and night, constantly correcting it by 
observations made from the sun and 
stars. 

Thus this clock, though of itself it 
does not keep time with the sun and 
stars and the earth, is made so accurate 
that even the scientists, who say that 
there is no clock in the world that is 
perfect, call its time ‘‘correct.’’ Strictly 
speaking, we are assured, the only thing 
that does keep perfect time is the earth, 
changelessly rotating through space. 
But mathematicians and astronomers 
concede that the time of the big clock 
inside the glass case comes ‘‘near 
enough.’’ That means within some 
thousandths of a second. 

It is this almost perfect clock that sets 
the standard of this country. The in- 
closure in which it stands in the Observ- 
atory at Washington is surrounded by 
three walls with spaces between. It 
rests On massive stone pillars that reach 
far into the earth. The temperature is 
so maintained that, should a human 
being step into the room, the increase in 
temperature occasioned by this intrusion 
would be registered on a thermostat of 
almost incredible delicacy. 

The corrections continually being made 
in this clock’s time by reason of the 
astronomical observations are seldom 
more than ten one-hundredths of a 
second. ‘They are frequently less than 
five one-hundredths. 

From the ‘‘almost perfect’’ clock, 
which is in duplicate, wires pass to two 
time-sending clocks in another room of 
the Observatory. It is through these 
that time passes out to the country. 


How Large Is a Billion Dollars ? 


One of the big life insurance com- 
panies in a publication states that during 
the seventy-one years of its existence it 
has paid its policy holders in death 
claims, $1,130,244,147. ‘This amount is 
difficult to grasp, and the Company uses 
afew concrete illustrations to help to an 
understanding, as follows: 

“If this money had been paid out inone 
dollar bills, these bills, if placed end to 
end, would make a line 131,560 miles 
long. his line of greenbacks would go 
around the world at the equator over five 
and a quarter times. If the dollar bills 
Were joined together at their edges to 
form a rug, they would cover 4,070 acres 
of land, or a little over six and a quarter 
square miles. ‘They would cover the 
titire city of Reading, Pennsylvania, or 
Cambridge, Massachusetts or Savannah, 
Georgia. If these dollars were in gold, 
they would weigh 2,314 tons and they 
would completely fill a room 20 feet 
lng, 18 feet wide and 10 feet high. If 
these dollars were in silver they would 
Weigh 37,000 tons, which is 5,000 tons 
treater than the gross tonnaye of the 
Mauretania. They would completely fill 
4 four-story building 45 feet square. ”’ 


The Last Battle 
What was probably the final struggle 
ofthe Revolution was fought in New 
York City. In this belated conflict the 
American force--one woman—defeated 
the British force -one officer in full 
wiform. The flag of the United States 
Was the cause of the bloodless, but 
Spirited struggle. Noon of November 
4th, 1788, was the time set for the 
Wacuation of New York by the British 
ttoops, leaving America independent. 
hat morning Mrs. Day, who lived at 
the foot of Murray Street, hoisted the 
New flag of the new nation over her 





house. Cunningham, the notorious Brit- 
ish Provost Marshal, was informed of 
this display of the ‘‘rebel banner’’ and 
rushed to the scene. Mrs. Day was 
quietly sweeping in front of her house 
with the flag fluttering overhead when 
the burly, red-faced officer, in scarlet 
uniform and powdered wig hurried up 
the street. 

‘‘Who raised that rebel flag?’’ angrily 
demanded the officer. 

“T raised the flag,’’ 
response. 

‘Pull it down,’’ roared the redcoat. 

On Mrs. Day’s refusal he seized the 
halyards and attempted to lower the 
flag. Raising her broom Mrs. Day be- 
laboured the officer so vigorously that 
his hat was knocked off and powder flew 
in clouds from his wig under the lusty 
blows. The halyards stuck, Mrs. Day 
persisted in her attack, and the arrogant 
Provost beat a retreat leaving the stars 
and stripes still flying. —The American 
Boy. 


Wonderful Spiders’ Webs 


The roads of Paraguay are about five 
yards wide throughout, and the trees 
meet overhead at a height of some 
eighteen feet, thus forming a tunnel of 
very uniform dimensions. In the clear 
parts of this tunnel—that is, where it is 
not choked up with the giant nettle—it 
is full, from roof to ground, of enormous 
spiders’ webs stretching clear across the 
road, the big trees usually being chosen 
as anchorages and the total clear span 
being thus more like eight yards than 
five. 

The main cables or framework of the 
nets are composed of five or six strands 
of thick yellow web, and are afmost as 
strong as cotton thread. The rest of the 
net is made up of single and double 
strands of the same stout material, which 
is as sticky as it is strong. Every yard 
or so one of these nets extends across 
one’s path, making it necessary to hold 
a cutlass or a fairly stout stick at arm’s 
length in front as one walks. 

The makers of these troublesome but 
picturesque obstructions are large, highly 
colored, gaudy-looking spiders with 
bodies that look as if they were about 
to explode, they are so blown out and 
glossy. 

At intervals, in some more open space 
where the sky is visible, one will notice 
a different kind of web, far more irregu- 
lar in shape, but far larger than the 
others. Not content with the space 
available in the tunnei, these webs are 
stretched in complicated mazes from the 
ground to the very tops of the surround- 
ing trees, with clear spans frequently 
twenty or‘thirty yards from one tree to 
another. From these main cables smaller 
ones extend to the ground—a drop of 
fifteen or twenty yards—and the spaces 
in between are filled up with a mass of 
webs spun in all directions. — Wide World 
Magazine. 


Science Tests Musical Ear 

Doctor Carl Kk. Seashore, of the de- 
partment of psychology at Iowa State 
University, has just perfected a system 
by which he can tell parents whether or 
not it will pay them to give a child a 
musical education. 

In making these tests the pupil is not 
required to sing a note, and no musical 
instruments of any kind are used. Dr. 
Seashore has perfected a device by which 
he has divided one full musical note into 
fifty-two parts. By means of the most 
delicate tuning fork and a tiny telephone, 
he can ascertain the exact susceptibility 
of a pupil to minute gradations of sound. 

Dr. Seashore has been working on this 
musical testing system for years, but his 
results have been made public only re- 
cently. The first tests were made under 
the direction of a department of the Des 
Moines Women’s Club. Several children 
were tested and each was sent home with 
a chart showing his musical qualifications 


was the quiet 








and appraising his adaptability to a musi- 
cal career. —The Technical World 
Magazine. 


A Strange Pupil 


In the early summer a young house 
sparrow, not quite able to fly. came into 
a room in one of the elementary schools 
of the town. The teacher in charge took 
it out and put it on a wall, but it came 
in again and again. At the third visit 
she put it on a duster in a disused lunch 
basket, where it spent the night. The 
next morning the teacher tempted the 
bird out to eat some crumbs, and it 
quickly became quite tame, hopping back 
at will into the basket. 

There were in the room from forty to 
fifty children of about five years of age. 
They were, of course, delighted with 
their little visitor, who soon moved about 
among them quite freely. At lunch 
time it always expected a share and 
would feed from any child’s hand. 

When the children had their quiet rest 
and the teacher sat down, the little 
sparrow would fly to her arm and go to 
sleep against her side, and many times 
it took up its position on her shoes as she 
was teaching. One day it went to sleep 
on a boy’s foot, and the child kept quite 
still for an hour rather than disturb it. 
It would play almost like a kitten with 
a piece of string, and hop after the beads 
which the children rolled merrily on the 
floor. 

It had its bath in a saucer and learnt 
to catch a drop of water as it fell from 
the teacher’s finger. I may say that the 
door and windows were wide open as 
usual, but the sparrow seemed to have 
no desire to go outside. 

When I last saw it it was perched on 
the gas bracket and was evidently con- 
scious that | was a stranger and was 
rather shy with me. 

It stayed thus with the children for 
about six weeks, then one day flew 
away coming back once or twice, but has 
not been seen since. We are hoping it 
may return when the weather gets 
colder, and, if it does, I am sure it will 
be warmly welcomed. — Child Life, 
London. 


Mr. Redsquirrel 


{The following story is stated by the 
writer as founded upon fact. | 

Mr. Redsquirrel came home late that 
evening, and Mrs. Redsquirrel naturally 
wanted to know why. 

‘‘My dear,’’ he spluttered, “I’d have 
been home a long time ago, but-just as 
I came to the foot of our tree, there was 
old Mrs. Hen squatting among the roots, 
with her little ones playing in the grass 
about her. I tried to explain courteously, 
but she is not like you, my dear; she 
wouldn’t listen to reason. She thought 
I had come to kidnap one of her darlings. 
‘Cut, cut, cut, cut, and run!’ she cried; 
and she looked so angry, and there were 
little red rings round her eyes, and her 
feathers were all fluffed up. 

“I didn’t know what to do. The Grey- 
furs’ dooryard, as you know, my dear, is 
nearest to our own; but I hardly like to 
climb up their tree, as our families have 
not been on squeaking terms since the 
fight last February. But while | was 
peeking from behind a big plantain-leaf 
and trying to muster up courage to make 
one dash for home, risking the terrible 
talons and beak, to my great relief | 
heard Mrs. Hen calling her little ones to 
come to bed. And they came up out of 
the grass,—not nearly so steady on their 
legs, my dear, as our babies, —and nestled 
beneath her; * * * and when I 
thought it was quite safe, I tiptoed out 
from my hiding-place. 

‘“Yes. Mrs. Hen’s eyes were closed, 
quite closed; and she was quietly sleep- 
ing. Sol just gathered my limbs to- 
gether, and sprang clean over her, land- 
ing on the bark of the tree with claws 
outstretched, and she jumped up in a 
rage as I whizzed by, but it was too 
late. And, if you listen, my dear, you 
can still hear Mrs. Hen scolding me down 


below there for showering her with little | 


pieces of bark as I scampered up the 
trunk.”’ 





The Cape Cod Canal 


The construction of the great canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama has di- 
verted the public’s attention from a 
great New England waterway, which 
was opened on July 4th. This recently 
completed canal cuts across Cape Cod 
where that hook-like extension springs 
out from the mainland. It runs from 
Barnstable Bay on the north to Buzzards 
Bay on the south, a distance of thirteen 
miles. It is a sea-level canal, without a 
tidal lock, but the builders’ franchise 
empowers them to build one if, within a 
year, it is decided that such a lock is nee- 
essary. The channel is 100 feet wide at 
the bottom, spreading to a width of 300 
feet at the surface. The depth at low 
tide is twenty-five feet. The canal cost 
$12,000,000, and has several features that 
place the building of it among the great 
feats of modern engineering. It was 
built by private capital. 

A glance at the map shows what a dis- 
tance will be saved on traffic to Boston 
and other New England ports from the 
south and west. It is estimated that 
about 25,000 vessels round Cape Cod 
every year and that they carry about 
25,000,000, tons of freight. It is ex- 
pected that the tonnage passing through 
it will exceed that of the Panama canal 
by 18,000,000 tons. If these expecta- 
tions are realized the new canal will, in 
point of traffic, be the greatest in the 
world, 

The project of a waterway across Cape 
Cod was first thought of more than a 
century ago. In the days of Georye 
Washington a survey of a tentative route 
was made, but the matter was dropped. 
In 1860 the Massachusetts Legislature 
made an exhaustive report on the sub- 
ject. In 1909 a company was organized 
and on June 22nd of that year the first 
shovelful of earth was dug out. In just 
five years the vast work was completed. 


Three Poems Every Child Should 
Know 


Supplementing his famous ‘‘five-foot 
shelf of books,’’ the reading of which, 
he said, would give anybody a liberal 
education, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard, has selected 
three poems which he says every child 
should know. They are: ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’”? by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow; ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,’’ by 
Leigh Hunt, and ‘‘'l’o a Waterfowl,’’ by 
William Cullen Bryant. Dr. Eliot quotes 
part of verses five and six: 


He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir; 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 
It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 

Singing in Paradise. 

‘*Now, any child eight or ten years 
old ’’ he adds, ‘‘will take that all in and 
will learn from it that the blacksmith 
had a daughter who could sing, and that 
she sang sweetly in the village choir; 
and the blacksmith had had a wife, whom 
he loved tenderly, and she was dead, and 
she sang with him, and now she was 
singing in a happy next world, in Para 
dise and the blacksmith liked to go to 
church because he heard his daughter, 
who reminded him of her mother. All 
that is in that little verse, and itis a 
beautiful picture of some of the best 
parts of human experience. 

‘*Take another poem, very well known 
to us all, but seldom used, it seems to 
me, for children—Leigh Hunt’s ‘Abou’ 
Ben Adhem (May His Tribe Increase. ) 
There is a poem that any child of ten 
years will take in, and it presents a 
series of delightful pictures, and at the 
end comes a very compact statement of 
the whole Unitarian theory about char- 
acter. 

** Another invaluable poem for religious 
education is Bryant's ‘Waterfowl.’ It 
is the simplest possible presentation to 
a child’s mind of the loving Fatherhood 


| of God.” 
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A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


This page ts composed of concisely described methods and aids taken from current cducational exchanges, and selected for their 


practical help in the teaching of the common branches. 


Some Pertinent Questions 
THE PUPILS 


1. Are the pupils neat and clean in) 


person and clothes ? 

2. Is their personal attitude towards 
the teacher free or constrained ? 

3. Do the children seem to* feel that 
their work is an outgrowth of self-need 
or that it is something imposed upon 
them from outside sources ?+ 


4. Can you measure the pupil’s prog- | 


ress in school by his conduct in the 
home ? 

5. Does his school work seem to be 
clearing up his idea of his own personal 
relations ? ; 

6. From observation and conversation 
with the teacher, should you judge that 
the home and school were closely related 
and that the school work is receiving the 
encouragement and interest of the 
parents ?—Canadian Teacher. 





Silence, a Teaching Asset 


I wonder how many of you have con- 
ducted a language lesson, had conversa- 
tion drills, and then been approached 
two minutes after you had assigned the 
written work with, ‘‘Miss Blank, what 
did you say to write ?’’ 

I believe that we teachers often get 
in the habit of reciting for the children, 
instead of giving them the free rein of 
expression. 

_Concentration is so essential to the 
retention of ideas; but how can a child 
concentrate when forced to listen to the 
hum of the teacher’s voice. Soldiers 
have been known to fall asleep during 
the roar of battle. How can one expect 
a child to do otherwise ? 

Napoleon, one of the greatest captains 
the world has ever known, achieved 
fame through his ability to draw forth 
most wonderful military activity from 
his army. 

Let us turn over a new leaf and give 
the child every opportunity possible for 
expression. —School News and Practical 
Educator. 


First Steps in Numbers 


In beginning work in primary numbers 
we must bear in mind that we are deal- 
ing with a bud of slow unfolding and 
that our problem is to ‘‘draw out and 





| 
| 


develop’? that which is in the child's | 


mind. 

There are four steps of development: 

First step: Grouping of Numbers. 

Second step: Analysis or Combination 
of Numbers. 

Third step: Drill upon facts discovered 
by analysis of numbers. 

Fourth step: Comparison with other 
numbers or scale work. 

In this paper we will consider only 
the first step, Grouping of Numbers. Our 
object is to get children not to recognize 
a figure as a thing in itself but only as 
a symbol for a grouping of objects. The 
first step then in the learning of num- 
bers consists in giving to a group of 
objects a number name. 

Knowledge of numbers can only be ob- 
tained from actual experience with num- 
bers of things, so in conducting these 
first lessons we give each child a box of 
objects and have him show 1 object, 2 
objects, 3 objects, etc., until he has 
gained an idea of all grouping to ten. 

We continue this work until the class 
can show a grouping of any number 
called for without stopping to count. 

After the class have become familiar 
with the groupings to ten with objects, 
we use group cards which have a group- 
ing on one side and the figure that it 
represents on the opposite side. The 
cards are made of cardboard 6x8 inches, 
using parquetry circles for the group- 
ings and writing the figures on the other 
side. 

Up to this time the class has had no 
understanding of figures as symbols of 
numbers, in fact a figure is an unknown 
quantity to them. At first we show 
only the group side of the card until the 


| 


| 
| 





grouping is recognized almost instantly, 
then still showing the group side we ask 
how many? Get the answer, then turn 
to the other side and tell the class the 
figure stands for the grouping. 

The idea of figures as symbols of num- 
bers is rapidly, readily and easily learned 
in this manner. 

We continue this work of grouping 
through to twenty and the other group- 
ings are then learned without further 
drill. —Nebraska Teacher. 


A Method in Spelling 
Principal C. E. Vance, of Danville, 
Illinois, has the teachers of his school 
follow a method in spelling which he 
finds very greatly increases the efficiency 
of teaching spelling. He says the out- 


as the following. 

Assignment: ‘‘Take the next twenty 
words tomorrow. ’’ 

Recitation: Teacher pronounces words, 





pupils write them, and exchange papers. | 


Teacher spells words; pupils check, 
grade, and change back. 

Just Talk: ‘‘How many got a hun- 
dred ?”’ 

“‘TIs that all ? 
ter tomorrow. ’”’ 

**Get your histories. ’’ 

The plan now followed in Mr. Vance’s 
school is this: 

Assignment. 

1. Time: 

Just before the study period. 

2. Consists of: 
Teacher’s pronouncing words 
having the pupils sound them. 
Pupils pronounce the words singly 
or in concert. 
singly or in concert. 
culties and show where they are 
likely to make mistakes. 
Explain meanings by using in sen- 
tences the words whose meanings 
are not clear. Have members of 
class do this if they can. 

Study Period. 

1. Time: 

Short but intensive period of study. 

2. Method: 

Do not allow the child to write ghe 
word more than once. 
Recitation Proper. 
1. Preliminaries: 
Short drill on pronunciation, singly 
or in concert. 
Short oral drill in spelling, singly 
or in concert. 

2. Written Lesson: 

Teacher pronounces the word, the 
pupils repeating it. Pupils then 
write the word and look at the 
teacher. 

Correcting Errors: 

By teacher. (This is preferred in 
the lower grades because it is 
economical of time. ) 

By pupils. . (There are pedagogical 
reasons for this in the upper grades, 
but two pitfalls must be avoided: 
carelessness and waste of time.) 
Short oral drill after written les- 
son, with the emphasis on the mis- 
spelled words. Spell around class 
and in concert. 

The emphasis in the foregoing outline 
is placed on the assignment and the reci- 
tation proper; but this does not signify 
that the short period of intensive study 
is not important. It is a necessity. 

The recitation proper should require 
about fifteen minutes.—West Virginia 
School Journal. 


Well you must do bet- 


or 


Efficiency Tests 

Much is being said about efficiency 
tests of the work done in our schools. 
Several fields have been covered, and 
methods of testing the efficiency of the 
work done in many of the branches of 
the elementary school curriculum have 
appeared within the last few years. 
These have been the result of long and 
careful experimentation and have given 
at least two points of great value; some 
accepted amount conceded to be the 


least that may be expected from pupils | Jowrnal. 


4 . z | prs ize se ( di > ‘ Ma ete 
line is intended to displace such lessons | ®2"!2€ a set of fundamental facts 


of a certain grade, and an effective and 
economical means of determining 
whether the pupils have acquired these 
fundamental facts. 

Many schools have used some of the 
various tests, either in arithmetic, lan- 
guage or writing with startling results. 
It has often, if not generally been a 
revelation to superintendents, teachers 
and pupils alike, to discover the startling 
deficiencies. 

The possibilities of establishing fairly 
well-defined essentials in most, if not 
all, of the elementary school subjects 
seems to be favorable. It may not be 
as easy to define just what the pupil of 
a grade ought to know in geoyraphy or 
history as in arithmetic, or even gram- 
mar, but it would seem possible to or- 
in 
these and other studies. 

It would seem that one of the easiest 
and, at the same time, not the least im- 
portant of these might be the minimum 
essentials necessary for the economic 
use of the dictionary, with reference to 
pronunciation. The following were 
chosen by the writer in an experiment, 
some seven years ago at Wilmington, 


| Ill., and repeated a couple of years later 


Pupils spell words | 
Point out diffi- | 





at Rochelle, Il. The purpose was _ to 
determine whether the pupils had suffi- 
ciently mastered the fundamentals of 
diacritical marking to make intelligent 
use of the dictionary. The results 








in| 


each case were startling and led to de- | 


termined efforts on the part of the 
teachers to remedy the weakness. 

1. Mark long a. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

2. Mark long e. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

3. Mark long i. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

4. Mark long o. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

5. Mark long u. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

6. Mark short a. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

7 Mark short e. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

% Mark short i. Give a word to! 
illustrate. 

9. Mark short o. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

10. Mark short u. Give a word to 
illustrate. 

11. Mark a as in arm. 

12. Mark a as in fall. 

13. Mark a as in ask. 

14. Mark ¢@ as in eat. 

15. Mark ¢ as in cent. 


. Mark g as in get. 

. Mark g as in gem. 

. Mark s as in has. 

. Mark i as in machine. 

. Mark i as in bird. 

—The Illinois Instructor. 





An Educated Girl 


A girl’s education is most incomplete | 
unless she has learned: | 
sew. 
cook, 
mend. 
be gentle. 
value time. 
dress neatly. 
keep a secret. 
avoid idleness. 
be self-reliant. 
darn stockings. 
respect old age. 
make good bread. 
keep a home tidy. 
be above gossiping. 
make home happy. 
control her temper. 
take care of the sick. 
take care of the baby. 
sweep down the cobwebs. 

To marry a man for his worth. 

To read the very best of books. 

To take plenty of active exercise. 

To be a helpmate to her husband. 

To keep clear of trashy literature. 

To be a womanly woman under all cir- 
cumstances. -- West Virginia School 
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| tales for children. 





We feel sure that this symposium will be appreciated.—TI1k EDITORS, 
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over the subject of addition. The forty- 
five combinations in the Manual have 
ever been before me. A_ teacher, a 
schoolboy and myself have evolved the 
above diagram. These ideas did_ not 
mature until about the close of the 
school term. Next school term. the 
probability is that a hundred or more 
boys and girls in Elk district will carry 
this step ladder of addition in their 
books. The boys and girls will construct 
their own tables (they have already be- 
gun them), and paste them on pasteboard 
so they will last longer. This will be 
good construction work. The teachers 
will drill on the bottom row until the 
combinations are well known and then 
vo a step higher. No combination is re- 
peated in the diagram and there is won- 
derful uniformity in taking the combina- 
tions diagonally. In the diagonal from 
left center to the lower right corner are 
all the combinations that make _ ten; 
again, all that make eleven, and so on. 
From the lower left, advancing over the 
steps to the top, the additions are 2, 4, 6, 
ete. Try them. This diagram may be 
as old as the hills, but it is new to us. 
District Supt. Arnold in West Verginia 
Kducator. 


Story-Telling 


There are many important points to 
be studied in story-telling. First, know 
your pupils and choose the stories that 
will have the greatest influence on them. 
Do not say you do not believe in fairy 
Every child is born 
with the instinct of imagination, and if 
he is not told these fairy stories while 
young, he will go through life with that 
side of his nature undeveloped. Each 
fairy tale should have a good moral 
which is so vivid and clear that the chil- 
dren will know what it is, before you 
have finished your story, without your 
stating it. With the use of these morals 
the child should profit by others’ mis- 
takes; although the fables may not be 
based on the truth, the morals which are 
the results of the actions are based on 
the truth, and are very valuable to chil- 
dren. A story without a moral has no 
depth to it, and very little of it can be 
remembered. : 

Beyond a certain age, the child does 
not care for fairy tales, but think what 
a pity it is if he has passed that age 
without having heard some of them as 
good as Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Blue Bird and 
Barrie’s *‘ Peter Pan’? and many others. 
After this period, introduce the heroic 
stories which children love, and_in_ this 
way you may bring in some historica 
and adventurous tales. These will ve 
pecially please those wanting the rea 
true stories.—Nebraska Teacher. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 








Readers of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
contributions will be paid for in the month of publication. 


Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


tions intended for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


September Chat — | 
By Bertha E. Bush | 


Have you not felt often after the de- 
lightful excitement of going on a trip 
and having the very best kind of a time 
that the pleasantest part of it, after all, 
was the getting back home again? We 
would not part with the experiences we 
have had for anything, but there is noth- 
ing so soul-satisfying as work that is 
one’s own. A good deal like this the true 
teacher feels when school begins after 
the long vacation. Freedom is very | 
pleasant; but it is in the harness that 
the work of the world is done. May we 
all have received a mountain-top view in 
this time of distance from our schools, 
the large view that distinguishes the im- 
portant from the petty things, because it 
has shown the whole as one cannot see | 
fom down in the midst! And the first | 
thing to get a wider vision of is the im- | 
portance of our work. 

Since the last days of our school-year | 
came, a man has died who was called the 
stanchest, most efficient friend the chil- 
dren of New York City ever had—Jacob 
A. Riis. I hope that many of you will 
get his little book ‘‘The Making of an 
American’’ (which is published by the 
Maemillan Company for fifty cents) to 
help in the making of your young Amer- 
icans. No story could be more interest- 
ing than his life, and none could be better 
for our boys and girls. He, who came 
as an immigrant, considered the public 
school the most important thing in 
America. Listen to his words: 

“In the ultimate development as the 
neighborhood center of things, I would 
have that the first care of city govern- 
ment, always and everywhere, at what- 
ever expense. ’’ 

Doesn’t it make your heart swell with 
anew sense of the worth of our work? | 
Isn’t it worth our best efforts? 

Have you read ‘*The Promised Land”’ 
by Mary Antin, another immigrant | 
American? If ever it has happened that | 
you have been tired and discouraged | 
about teaching and thought that your en- | 
deavors did not count for much, be sure | 
to read this book. | 

For the Promised Land was America; | 
and the little Russian Jewish girl found 
in it all that her high hopes sought. She 
was twelve years old when she came to 
this country. She lived in the slums and 
the family were so poor that often she 
went to school fairly faint from hunger. 
But hungry or not, she was happy, for | 
she was getting an education. An edu- | 
cation! Money and legal applications 
and fees and bribes without number could 
hot have obtained it for her in Russia. 
Here it was the one thing that was free 
~surer than bread or shelter. 

_ On the day when her father, looking 
in his shabby clothes like the commonest 
of Jew peddlers, led his three children to 
school, he was, in their own thought, 
taking possession cf America. He led 
them into that schoolroom as if it were 
an act of consecration. He took them 
to the teacher of the primer class with 
oly reverence. 

_ Itis a thrilling story to read, the little 
Immigrant girl’s eager study, her rapid 
progress, the pride she took in what was | 
now to her ‘‘my country,’’ the almost 

breathless enthusiasm with which she 

Tegarded George Washington and ab- 

sorbed United States history. She grav- 

tated to the social settlements and li- 

raries as a drop of quicksilver runs to a 
puddle of it. But she lived in the slums 
and, wonderful to relate, she got no hurt 
trom them. 

It was not till she was quite grown up | 








and long moved away from them that 
she realized that the narrow street in 
which she had lived was ‘‘a crooked lane 
connecting a corner saloon with a_ block 
of houses of ill-repute.’’ She played 
with the slum boys and girls, and went 
up and down the city streets — often- 
times much too late at night, for the 
crowded tenements were unbearably 
close and stuffy, and the father and 
mother thought that to relax all disci- 
pline was the American fashion—and got 
no more harm from them than a snowy 
white lily growing out of the bottom of 
a muddy pond. 

Isn’t it a story of hope, hope for the 
country that is ours and hers? ‘‘Not a 
child in the slums is born to be lost,’’ 
she says. If we could know the thoughts 
in their hearts as our pupils look up to 
us, we would feel that it is wicked to be 
discouraged. 

There are some fine ideas in these let- 
ters this month. That one about rural 
school organization, isn’t it a plan that 
could be carried out in many places and | 
for the best of purposes? The govern- 
ment has issued a bulletin concerning a | 
‘*Pupils’ Economy League,’’ organized | 
in one of the counties of Maryland, which 
would fit into something like, this as a 
hand fits into a glove. 

‘“‘The primary object of the associa- 
tion,’’ says the bulletin, ‘‘is to secure 
vreater returns for the educational ex- 
penditures of the county. ”’ 

When pupils shall come fairly to real- 
ize how much their education costs in | 
actual money taken from their fathers’ 
pockets, it will make a great difference 
in their attitude in school. 

Community civics is one of the sub- 
jects recommended by these bulletins for 
instruction in schools, and rightly pre- 
sented, it would be a source of real in- 
spiration. We need inspirations, and 
we need, perhaps more than anything 
else, to get hold of ways to make our 
pupils want to be good citizens, for un- 
less the future generations are good citi- 
zens our country cannot live. 

I thank you for every one of your let- 
ters, and Iam always glad to receive more 
although, alas, there cannot be room to | 
publish all. Tell us of the things that | 
have helped you. That is what will help | 
someone else. 

Remember that with the enlargement 
of the department our field is enlarged. 
Anything that has proved of value in any 
yrade below the seventh, anything that 
has been of service in rural schools, 
will be of value to us. Particularly any | 











| way that you have found of making the 


school a social center and bringing the | 
homes and school into greater sympathy | 
will be helpful. So will profitable occu- 
pation work for any grade, and any spe- 
cial season plans (in very early season). 
Have you found any good ways for cele- 
brating the birthdays of your children in 
school? Have you had any experience 
in the plan of giving children credit for 
home work along industrial lines, and 
how did it work out? Let us try harder | 
than ever, with the wider scope our de- 
partment has been given, to help one 
another. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


September Suggestions 


On the first morning of school I like to 
teach the little ones this verse:— 
A merry tramp of little feet, 
Just hear the sweet vibration! 
The children over all the land 
Have had a long vacation. 


little 


lines 


There is much in these 


| of 


when you study them, and the children 
dearly love to talk about them. 

During the first day and in fact during 
the whole of the first week I try to have 
plenty of rest exercises. The children 
have been playing three whole months, 
and it is no easy task to be confined to a 
hard old school desk for a whole day. 
Marching is good for this. <A_ brisk 
march with perhaps a gay little song 
will rest the tired little body wonder- 
fully. 


The children will be eager to make a | 


little booklet of ‘‘My Summer Vacation, 
1914.’’ This may take the form of a 
little book with a simple woodland sketch 
done in water colors or crayons, or it 
may be made in any of the different 
shapes of summer flowers, fruits, or 
leaves. 

This booklet is to contain language 
work in the shape of accounts of the 
happenings of the summer as: ‘‘One Day 
When I Went Fishing,’’ ‘‘How I spent 


the Fourth of July,’’ ‘‘What I Learned | 
and ever | 


about Birds during Vacation,’’ 
so many similar topics that will suggest 
themselves to the children. 


All the children like to mold with 


clay, or, if you are unable to obtain | 


clay, use salt-starch mixture instead. 
The month of September furnishes ex- 


cellent opportunities for molding the | 


autumn fruits, as you can have the fresh 
fruit before the children as a sample to 
mold by. After the clay has dried, tint 
in the natural colors with water colors. 
This is very instructive and the children 
enjoy doing it. 

Toward the last of the month the 
leaves are changing to their autumn col 
ors. Have the children gather these 
and press them. They make beautiful 
little booklets mounted on leaf-shaped 
cards, with a brief description written 
on the back of the card. Later in the 
winter when there are few flowers or 
green foliage, the leaves will furnish 
excellent material for decorating the 
schoolroom.—F. E. H., Nebraska. 


A Handy Device 


A handy device for the schoolroom 
that does not contain a program clock 
may be made in the following manner: 
Cut a circular piece of pasteboard about 
a foot and a half in diameter, and with 
pencil, or pen and ink, decorate it to rep- 
resent the face of a clock, using in the 
figuring large Roman numerals. Then 
beginning with nine o’clock, opposite 
the time when each recitation takes 
place, write the name of that recitation, 
making the writing large enough so it can 
he easily read by those in the back of 
the room. Place the program where it 


can be seen by all in the room, and with , 


a clock placed conveniently near it, the 


teacher will be relieved of all responsi- | 


bility in regard to the time for a recita- 
tion; and it will be a reminder to the 
children as to just how long they have 
to prepare a recitation.—S. C., Penn- 
sylvania. 

A Busy-Work Suggestion 


It is always a task for the teacher to 
provide busy work for the smallest ones 
in her room. ‘The little people soon tire 
occupation work, be it ever so 
attractive. 

I found that the older pupils could so 
often help with this. 
older pupils who purchased tablets to 
select those which had attractive covers 
in color. I preferred pictures of children 
and animals, of course. I tried to have 
two copies of each picture. These I 
mounted on cardboard and one I cut 
into ten or a dozen pieces, leaving its 


I asked all the | 


All accepted 
Address all communica- 


mate whole. I put both the whole and 
the cut-up picture into an envelope, and 
when the time for busy work came the 
children were delighted to find their en- 
velope contained a cut-up picture to be 
put together.—R. O. D., Arkansas. 


To Make a Sanitary Cup 


Take a four-inch square of white paper, 
glazed if possible. (Figure 1.) Fold 
bottom corner up to top corner. (Figure 
2). Fold left corner to opposite side in 
line to make triangle at top even. (Fig- 
ure 3.) Turn. Fold left corner to op- 
posite side, in line with first side. (Fig- 
ure 4.) The triangles at the top are 
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double; fold down one. Slip in the side 

| folded up. Turn. Fold down triangle 
| on other side. Slip in folded up side. 
This keeps the drinking cup firm and se- 
| cure, (Figure 5.) This cup may be 
| dipped in paraffine to make it water- 
proof, although if glazed paper is used 
it will hold water.—EL.La B. BURKETT, 
Pennsylvania. 


To Bring Home and School Together 


Our mothers take a good deal of in- 
terest in the girls’ sewing class which 
meets once a week for an hour that is 
taken from the regular school time. 
The girls are taught the different stitches 


and they make aprons, towels, hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs and simple gar- 
/ ments. Most of the sewing, however, is 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club— Continued 


home work. 
it, and they are as much interested as 
the girls. 

The fathers become interested in su- 
perintending the boys’ work in manual 


training. <A few of the fathers come 
right to school and give instructions in 
the use of the different tools. The 
mothers come, too, to watch the girls 
sew. 

Agricultural fairs have also brougnt 
the parents to work with the school. 
They help the children select their seeds, 
ete., superintend the care of the grow 
ing crops, and finally all come to the 
fair at the school to judge and view all 
the products of farm and garden and 
home, the cakes, bread, and preserves 
and the sewing and woodwork. 

| have also had Parents’ Afternoons 
when the parents were invited to hear 
several classes recite, and listen to a 
short program. After the children were 
dismissed, different subjects of interest 
to both parents and teacher were dis 
cussed. —H., BIA Wisconsin. 


Sedges and Rushes 


Just at this time the shallow beds of 
brooks are showing broad green patches 
where the sedges crowd together. Some 
like. the center of the stream and will 
stretch their roots completely across the 
hed, while others ke» to the banks, 
under cover of the clematis, wild grape 
and alder, that give them the shade and 
seclusion they seem to prefer. Unless 
one searches carefully large clumps of 
them may be passed unnoticed. 

‘**No more thy glassy brook reflects the 


day, 
hut, choked with sedges, works its 
weedy way.”’ 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Growing close beside them may be 


found the rushes, which are quite as at 
tractive as the sedges. They may be 
easily distinguished by the formation of 
the stem; the sedges having thick tri- 
angular stems, usually rough, while the 
rushes are perfectly smooth and round, 
more like grass stems, only they are 
without joints. 

Both sedges and rushes are prettiest 
when gathered green and allowed to dry 
in the house. Some varieties lose their 
heauty as they turn brown, but most of 
them are delightful, even after all their 
freshness is gone. 
The blossoms re- 
tain their shape, 
while the leaves 
curl and twist ina 
fascinating man- 
ner. 

The writer once 
made the mistake 
of suspending a 


bunch of sedges 
upside down to 
dry. When _re- 


turned to its nor- 
mal position the 
little bunch fairly 
bristled. The 
leaves had_ stif- 
fened into spikes; 
all the pretty 
little curls and 
spirals which 
make sedges so 
interesting were 
srone. 

As food plants 
both sedges and 
rushes are useless. 
Sweet-sedge, com- 
monly called 
sweet-flag, or flag-root, is used as a 
confection, and one variety is culti- 
vated by the florist. Some varieties are 
carefully planted along the shores and 
dikes of Holland. Their creeping root-, 
stocks help to bind the sands of the sea- 
shore. The common rush is used for 
chairs, mats, and floor coverings. Some 
contain a pith which was formerly used 
for wicks in candles,—hence the name 
*‘rush-light.’’ — Lucy M. FLercuEr, 
Massachusetts. 


A Block to Hold Flowers 


As a substitute for vases to hold flow- 
ers, or plant sprays, to be used as models 





| 


Sedges 





for nature drawing, the block here illus- 


The mothers superintend | trated is very useful. 
| from any kind of wood, and the manual 

training class will easily supply a com- 
The size may 
vary, but the dimensions here given, five 
by three and a half by one and a quarter 


The 


plete set in a short time. 


inches are as large as is advisable. 
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Working Model of the Block 
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The Block in Use 


hole through the middle of the block 
should be made one-quarter inch in di- 
ameter, and smaller stems may be held 
securely by wrapping them with a little 
tissue paper. It adds to their appearance 
to have the blocks beveled as shown in 
the plan. 

Another useful block is a simple four- 
inch square of quarter-inch stuff which 
is used to place under the water cup in 
a painting lesson. This keeps the desk 
dry and clean and the blocks, once made, 
will last for years. —WILLIAM T. MIL- 
LER, Massachusetts. 


Program and Opening Exercises 


The arranging of the daily program is 
often a problem to the beginning teacher. 
It is best to follow the former one until 
acquainted with the school. After much 
experimenting [ have found this order 
usually best for an ungraded school :— 

1. Opening exercises, 10 to 20 minutes. 

2. Number and arithmetic classes. 
Pupils learn this difficult subject best 
when fresh in the morning. The older 
pupils work their problems while you 
help the little number classes who sel- 
dom can work alone. 

3. Small reading classes; grammar 
and history between recess and noon. 
Grammar requires reasoning; history is 
mostly a memory study. 

4. Writing just after noon, 10 to 20 
minutes. The quiet at this time helps 
discipline for the rest of the day. 

5. Small reading classes; geography 
and physiology until recess. 

6. After recess 10 minutes drawing; 
all the reading classes; spelling. These 
easy studies come last when pupils are 
most fatigued. 

Many teachers notice that the tone of 
the whole day seems set by the opening 
moments of the school morning. Cheer- 


It may be made 


ful, friendly opening exercises make a 
pleasant day. These suggestions may 
prove helpful to the young teacher :— 
1. Read a chapter from some cheerful, 
helpful book. Miss Alcott’s are all 
good. 
2. Draw or trace and color pictures, 
or give a little talk on drawing and illus- 
trate on blackboard. For example, 
sketch trees: palm, oak, willow, poplar, 
apple, ete. and explain their differences 
in form. Have pupils bring sketches of 
trees around their home and pin up for 
recognition by other pupils. 
3. Talk about our bird friends and 
their helpfulness. Read aloud from 
government bulletin ‘‘Our Common 
Birds.’’ Ask boys not to shoot at them 
or kill any birds but English sparrows 
and hawks. Ask pupils for reports on 
birds noticed. 
4. Teach new songs or sing old favor- 
ites selected by each pupil in turn. 
5. Ask pupils to bring good stories to 
school and read them aloud. 
6. Read aloud a noted poem and chat 
a little about the author as though he 
were a near neighbor. Teachers often 
cast an unconscious gloom over noted 
characters. One of my- little pupils 
said, ‘‘I think history is so sad; all the 
people are dead. ”’ 
7. Ask pupils to rise in turn and tell 
humorous anecdotes. This is nice for a 





dark, gloomy morning. Allow a little 
clapping for encores to particularly 
good stories.—M. B., Iowa. 


Organization in a Rural School 


If they only realized the help it would 
be, I believe all rural school teachers 
would organize. 

In December, 1913, our little school of 
fourteen pupils organized. We elected 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and corresponding secretary. 
We have a business meeting every Fri- 
day afternoon, and the children are not 
only learning to carry on a meeting but 
they are learning to act independently. 
They like to do business, and they often 
move that committees be appointed to 
do different kinds of work, such as 
sweeping, dusting, making path, ete. It 
is much more fun to be appointed to do 
these things than it is to be asked by 
the teacher. 

We have taken in over one hundred 
dollars since November, 1911, and we 
have money in the treasury to buy many 
little articles which we need but would 
not like to ask the trustee for. The 
corresponding secretary orders goods for 
which we have to send away, and com- 
mittees buy goods that we can purchase 
from local stores. 

By doing this it saves the teacher's 
time and helps the children in English, 
arithmetic and writing, and gives them 
an idea of doing business, and of parlia- 
mentary order that may in later life save 
them from much embarassment.—M. L. 
G., New York. 

[Are we not all wondering how a rural 
school of fourteen pupils, or any school, 
for that matter, could take in over one 
hundred dollars?—B. E. B. ] 


Occupation Work for Rural Beginners 


When I taught in a one-room rural 
school, I found it hard to do justice to 
all classes. The older pupils needed long 
recitation periods and a great deal of 
attention; still the little ones could not 
be neglected for they must, now or 
never, form correct habits of thinking 
and working. I realized that if their 
five and ten minute recitations were to 
be rich with blessing a great deal of 
outside preparation was absolutely nec- 
essary on my part and I immediately set 
to work. 

I made a set of phonic cards, one with 
each letter of the alphabet printed and 
written at the bottom of the card, and 
a picture to represent the sound of the 
letter pasted at the top. These were 
easily made and the children learned one 
new sound each day. Having a daily 
five-minute period for phonics, they 
learned to sound the letters of the alpha- 
bet in six weeks. ; 

I made another set of colored cards 
containing the keys ‘‘at,’’ ‘‘ing,’’ ‘‘on,’’ 


color containing the letters which if 
combined with that key would form 
words. Thus ‘‘at’’ was printed on a pink 
ecard and ‘‘h,”’ **m,”’ ‘‘c,’’ ete., were 
printed on separate pink slips; *‘ing’’ on 
a yellow card and ‘‘k,”’ “‘w,’’ “‘s,”’ ete., 
printed on separate yellow slips. The 
cards containing the keys were set. up jn 
the chalk tray and the slips passed to 
the children. The child with a pink slip 
matched it to the card of the same color, 
sounded the letter, gave the key, and 
then pronounced the word thus formed. 

For another set I selected fifty words 
that could be easily sounded, as ** milk,” 
‘*pump,’’ ete., and printed them on the 
hacks of pictures of flour sacks cut from 
flour advertisements. The children gj- 
lently sounded the word, then pronounced” 
it. If correct they took the sack. They 
tried hard to see who could get. the 
greatest number of sacks of flour to 
carry home from the mill. 

Many other phonic plays and devices 
were used, and by the end of the fourth 
month the children were intelligent read- 
ers. The last half of the year I madea 
set of spelling cards similar to the 
phonic ones. <A picture of some simple 
object was pasted at the top and the 
name of the object written or printed 
below. The children first spelled and 
wrote the word with the card right be- 
fore them, later with only the picture 
visible, and later yet with no card at all, 
the word just being pronounced. At the 
end of the year they were able to spell 
such words as ‘‘butterfly,’’ ‘‘ Indian,” 
and ‘‘pumpkin.’’ No word was taught 
without a card at first, and if a child 
hesitated, a card was immediately pro- 
duced. 

Number work was taught chiefly with 
a set of domino cards. Later I printed 
sets of simple examples. <A set of ex- 
amples with detached answers was given 
to every child. The child arranged the 
examples on his desk, found the correct 
answer and put it in its proper place. 

For busy work I cut out animals from 
cardboard. At one time I had forty- 
three different kinds of animals, the 
patterns for which were secured from 
Primary Plans and other papers. How- 
ever tired the little folks may have been, 
they brightened up if they were given 
a sheet of drawing paper and allowed to 
trace a bear, lion, cow, or squirrel, 
Sometimes they colored these animal 
pictures. Sometimes they wrote stories 
about them, and sometimes they wrote 
a list of things the animal liked to eat. 
Occasionally they traced them on tag 
board and then sewed them. 

I also made a set of large outline pic- 
tures of a house, church, flagmast, old 
well, etc. One picture and a handful of 









For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


(N9n-alcoholic.¥ 
i\\\ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R_I. 
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etc. Each key had slips of the same 
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How lo Make Your 


Money Buy More 
A $23.50 Dress for $15.85 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Davis Brown 


A woman in P—-, 
New Jersey,saw just 
thedress she wanted 
at her retail store for 
$23.50. At a neigh- 
bor’s, she saw the 
Charles William 
Stores Fashion 
Book. From it, she 
got exactly thesame 
dress for$15.85. With 
the $7.65 saved, she 
gotahat for$#4.50ana 
apair of shoes for $3. 

Thus,with the 
same amount she 
got dress, hat and 
shoes for what she 
would have had to 
pay the retail dealer 
for the dress alone. 

City women used 
to have all the advan- 
tage over women 
living in smaller towns or in the country. At the 
Clearance Sales, at the end of each season, they 
could get articles of all kinds at big reductions. 
At these sales, the stores were so crowded you 
almost had to fight your way in, 

If it were possible to sell at such prices at the 
end of the season, why couldn’t it be done at the 
beginning, when the styles were new and women 
wanted them most? 

This is just what the Charles William Stores do. 
Women everywhere can now get New York styles 
nw, when they want them, and actually for less, 





PENNSYLVANIA BTATION 
OVER 200,000 PEOPLE VISIT NEW 
YORK CITY EVERY DAY To SHOP AND 
TO SEE THE SIGHTS OF THE CITY 


At last the variety you want 


Under one roof, all the Charles William Stores 
are grouped together. The Charles William Dress 
Store Waist Store, Millinery Store, The Charles 
William Children’s Outfitting Store, The Charles 
William Shoe Store, etc. ‘Together they carry 
complete lines of a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand different articles. 

-Inone store alone, they carry a stock that would 
take six continuous city blocks of stores todisplay. 

You can imagine what a variety this gives vou 
tochoose from. 


Two profits done away with — 
You get the saving 


All of this merchandise they buy direct from 
factories and sell to you at less than the retail store 
pays for its merchandise. 

The thousands of factories know that when 
they have fine new merchandise they can sell to 
the Charles William Stores in vast quantities for 
ash, This is why they are willing to sell at prices 
much lower than they regularly sell to wholesalers, 
whoin turn must 
add ¢hery profit 
and expense to 
sell to the retail 
stores. And the 
tetailers must 
add their profits 
and expense to 
sell to you. 

, The most pro- 
gressive mer- 
chants come to 
New York from 
every State in the 
Union to buy the 
merchandise 
they sell to you. 

And that’s 
where the story 
comes in. 





A GLIMPSE OF FIFTH AVENUE, WHERE 
THE SMARTEST DRESSING IN AMERICA 


$6 BEEN. MIS. VANDERBILT'S TOWN 
HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Promptly delivered at your door 


On whatever you intend to buy, for yourself, 
husband or brother, the boys or girls, or little 
folks, you will find the savings just as great as on 
the dress goods mentioned, and everything will be 
delivered free to your door. If for any reason you 
shouldn’t like them, the Charles William Stores 
want you to return them, and your money will be 
tefunded in full, together with any express or 
parcels post charges you pay. 

Send for whatever style you want; try it on; if 
you aren’t perfectly satisfied, return it at the ex- 
Dense of the Charles William Stores; for pleased 
customers is what the business is founded upon. 


It is the unsolicited testimony like that of the 
woman in P——, New Jersey, who saved $7.65 on 
adress alone, that has made so many women want 
the Charles William Stores Fashion Book each 
seasonthat the postage stamps 
alone for sending it out cost 
over half a million dollars a 
year. Write today for your 
copy of the fall issue—N EW 
YORK STYLES it is called 
—and see how many more 
things your money will 
buy this fall and how 
much better style and 
quality they’llbe. Write 

today to 
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™ Stores Building, 115 East 23rd St., New York 
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pegs or splints were given to each child, 
and for about twenty minutes they were 
busy and happy. 

Of course they mustn’t sit still as long 
as the older ones, but I was far too busy 
to give them a special period for motion 
plays and exercises. But I did do this: 
when they were becoming weary, I let 
them pass out in a row and run around 
the schoolhouse, or fly like birds, or 
sneak cautiously like little foxes around 
it. On warm days they could pass out 
and get a nice cold drink and come in 
again. On cold days they played tag on 
their tiptoes in the hall for three min- 
utes. Sometimes they ran out on the 
grounds for a minute to collect any scat- 
tered paper, ete. I taught the children 
to do all this quietly and to go right to 
work as soon as they came back, and 
it caused no disturbance and gave them 
needed exercise. 

I must tell you of one more busy work 
device. It is a grab bag made of bright- 
colored cloth and containing various 
small packages. The children shut their 
eyes, put in their hands and grab one. 
One package contains, maybe, a box of 
crayons and some pictures to be colored, 
another a cake of plasticine, another 
some wet beans and toothpicks, another 
some cut-out patterns and some small 
scissors, another a scrapbook, pictures 
and paste, and another some stencils. 
The grab bag is used on special occa- 
sions only. Of course it is a little extra 
work for the teacher, but try it and see 
if it isn’t worth it.—H1LpDUR E. SWENSON, 
Minnesota. 

Visiting Hints 

[Here is a hint that may do even more 
good to teachers than to pupils, as sug- 
gested by the writer.—B. E. B. 


1 always notice and report to my pupils 
after my visiting day. It helps us see 
our own good points and defects. I copy 
a few sentences on the board in yellow 
chalk to remind them of their weak- 


nesses. 
Points Considered 

Floor—clean, dirty, or littered with 
paper. 

Boards—clean or dusty; careless work 
on board, or neat, careful work. 

Windows — plants, shades, how well 
opened. 

Teacher’s desk—neat, or littered with 
papers and books. 

Pupils’ desks—clean, marred, littered 
with paper or unnecessaries. 

Pupils—industry, attention, position, 
carriage, general attitude toward teacher 
and each other, recitations, enunciation, 
marching, play, ete. 

Teacher’s appearance—neatness, clean- 
liness, manner of doing up hair, position 
when standing before pupils, attitude 
toward pupils, mannerisms, ete. 

Display work—how put up, freshness, 
seasonableness. 

When visitors come to my room, I no- 
tice whether they seem interested or 
bored, whether they converse about 
school or outside matters, whether they 
are sincere in their praise of my work, 
whether they are ill-mannered or igno- 
rant or courteous and well-informed, and 
whether I feel inspired to do my best or 
my second best in front of them.—B. P., 
Oklahoma. 

Practical Helps 

For my first grade pupils I draw on 
the blackboard a post with pegs in it. 
I explain to the class that it is a tele- 
graph post, and the pegs are used for 
climbing it. On each peg is written a 
word. The first child begins and must 
pronounce the word on the peg as he 
goes up. If he fails to know a word he 
must climb down again and let a second 
child try. If the second one fail, he 
must come down to give the next one a 
trial. This may be kept up until each 
child is able to recognize all the words. 
This is exceedingly beneficial to the class 
in learning new words. The children al- 
ways enjoy it, and each one will be anx- 
ious to climb the post. 





Colonial Mat Outfit 
Containing a durable mat 
frame,and the materialfor 
two 10-inch hot dish mats, 
Just what you need for 
your polished table. 

Beautiful —Useful— 

Practical 
Illustrations and direc- 
tions for making this and other de 
dealer’s or of usbbec.enat 
65c. west or Canada 


Industrial Art Supply Co. Springfield,0. 





Important Reduction 
MARY JANE—An extremely 
practical, yet smart-looking waist. 
Made with the popular yoke in 
front. Has V neck, elbow length 
sleeves, turn-up cuffs. The whole 
waist is stitched in white, giving 
a well-finished appearance. Turn- 
over collar of the material em- 
broidered in white. In light blue 
Chambray, black Madras or white 
Madras. Launders_ beautifully. 
Sizes 32 to44, State size and color. 
An exceptionally low price and 
the usual Charles William value. 


Extra Special Value 
THE WELLESLEY — To meet 
the enormous demand for tailored 
effects, we have secured this serv- 
iceable waist of striped Madras. 
Convenient pocket for handker- 
chief or watch. Wide plaits in 
front give a nice fullness. Back 
untrimmed. Detachable collar of 
comfortable height; turnover of 
white pique. Striped in blue, black 
or lavender. A genuine Charles 
William bargain. Sizes 32to 46in. 

ust, Give size and color stripe. 

No. 2405A 1306 





Charming New Model 
THE ALICE—A charming blouse 
of soft, silky Corded Crepe. The 
low neck is encircled with a soft 
white Crepe frill, scalloped in silk 
to match blouse. The sleeves are 
full length and finished with ruffle. 
Drop shoulder arm hole. Gener- 
ous and full. This is but one of 
thousands of Charles William won- 
derful values, Lavender, light 
blue or white. Sizes 32 to 44, 
State color and size, 


No. 2405A 1308 





No. 2405A 1307 
76c Waist Prepaid 49c 











75c Waist Prepaid 49c 


15e Waist Prepaid 49c 














New York Styles 
Special Offers for Fall 


You be the judge. 

Let us send you any of the articles shown 
here right to your own home. See for your- 
self what remarkable values: they are; 
prove to yourself how much further your 
money will go by dealing direct with the 
Charles William Stores. If, when you have 
them in your home, you do not say they are 
the biggest values money can buy, send 
them back at our expense and we will refund 


50c 


Suede Gloves 


or medium gray. 


cuffs of white pique. 
in silk to match the dress, 
down the frontin white. 








‘or this $1.60 dress. 


two black silk tassels. 
white Organdy. 


No. 
2405 
240541840 closing. 


Give size, No, 2405A1610. 


piped, 


size and color. 


Roman colors. 





- 


lea 





No, 2405A1706 


No. 2405A1707 


Fine quality suede (undressed kid) velvety 
finish; seams stitched in silk; a regular 98c 
value— never before sold for 50c. Either unlined 
or lined with fancy fleeced cloth, 
Sizes 5% to 8%. State color, 
size and whether lined or unlined, 


No. 220543332. Prepaid Price, 50c 





Linene Dress—$1 


THE GLORIA — Of excellent quality of Linene. Made 
with the Russian tunic effect. The collar of white pique 
finishesin front ina unique and unusual yoke arrangement, 
‘The three-quarter length raglan sleeves, finished with 
The cuffs and collar are embroidered 

The dress itself is embroidered 
The sleeves, waistline and tunic 
are piped in white, giving the dress a well-finished appear- 
ance. Convenient front closing, with ten pearl buttons. 
x Copenhagan blue, lavender andtan. Skirt about 2 yards wide. 

$1 00 oe 42 to 46 in. bust. Give size and color, No, 2405A1#40. 

. 


Shepherd Check Dress—$1 


THE METROPOLITAN—A very smart-looking dress of 
the always fashionable black and white shepherd check 
New kimono sleeves, three-quarter length, turned-up cuff. 
The skirt is made with a rounded peplum. 
neck vest of all-over lace, backed by soft white crepe, is 
outlined with graduated revers of the check, ending with 
Notice the roll collar of crisp, 
The peplum, the cuffs and the revers 
are edged with black soutache braid, finishing in a very 
original and dainty ornamental design. 
piped with black braid and is slightly raised, 
In black and white check only. Skirtabout 2 yards 


loped and daintily embroidered in white; quaint yoke; 2-in. hem. 

down back under a fly. 

ming, embroidery and piping to match. 
N 


your money in full and pay the charges for 
sending them back. They are delivered 
to you free anywhere in the United States. 

Our 370 page book of New York Styles 
illustrates thousands of special styles made 
exclusively for us at equally great savings. 
A wonderful variety! Yo matter what style 
book you get, don’t miss seeing this one. 
Send for it today. 


Reindeer tan 


The square. 





The waistline is 





- als No. 
Invisible side 12405A1610 


A $2.00 dress prepaid, $1.00] 


wide, Sizes 32 to 46 in. bust. Also Misses 14—-16—18 years. 


This Lovely Frock only 49c 


THE LITTLE LADY— Dress ofstriped Percale, Longshoulder; three-quarter 
sleeves finished in turned-up cuff piped in contrasting color. 
Smart vest effect of white gingham relieved by two tabs of color, scal- 


Wide belt also 


Buttons 
May be had striped in tango or blue, with the trim- 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 


Give 
0. 2405A1707, 76c dress prepaid, 49c 


A Typical Charles William Value—49c 


THE WINSOME MAID — Dress of serviceable Percale. 
turned-over collar of the new Roman striped material. 
the Roman stripe. Front isembroidered with a beautiful design in the exquisite 
Skirt has large box plait, and deep hem allows room for lengthen- 


V neck finished with 
Belt and cuffs piped in 


ing. Buttons down the back and opens flat, making it easy toiron, Tan or 
Copenhagen blue, sizes 6 to 14 years. i 
No. 2405A1706. 


Send today for our Free 


State size and color. 


75c dress prepaid, 49c 
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ven with small 
aees through 
»- of Ten 


Wouldn't you like to get 
this chair or this lamp-—or your 
choice of hundreds of other 
furnishings—without any extra 
expense whatever ? 


You can get them—easily, 
quickly. Get them without 
effort or expense, by joining the 
greatest co-operative movement 
America has ever seen. 


“Just Join a Larkin Club” 


quality, made in clean, wholesome 
factories which are inspected by 
65,000 visitors annually. And you’ ll 





Combine with other members. in 
purchasing some of your needed 


household supplies, such as foods, 


toilet. preparations, soaps, dry get in addition your choice of many 
woods, notions, ete., direct from handsome furnishings as your bonus 
£ ’ 


or ‘‘profit-saving’’ for dealing di- 
rect with us, and avoiding the need- 
less middleman expense. 


Catalog Explains All— 
Send Coupon Today 


Our new Fall Catalog—just out—shows all 
our household supplies and the splendid 
furnishings clothing, ete., you get with 
them, It tells about the great co-operative 
Club-of-Ten, how you can join one, or how 
you can earn furnishings by starting a Club 
yourself, Send the Coupon or a postal to our 
nearest address today. See the Catalog that 
means so much to 2,000,000 others ! 


! Litkitt Co. 
| Buffalo, N. Y. ae ee ee 


° ' Larkin Co,—Send me your Catalo; 
Chicago, Til. ] No.38 and information about the Club-of- 
Peoria, Ill. 


the Larkin Factories. 
You'll get supplies of the highest 
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with 
small 
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through 
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with reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil 
vovernment,fdeportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo, average, also six blank spaces for ex- 


have an especially fine souvenir for Christmas 1914 and close of school for 1915, Send a 2c stamp for sample, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


First dozen 15c, each additional dozen 10c. Knvelopes to match 5c 
per dozen, postpaid, On front page is a neat design with spaces for 
name of Scholar, Grade, Term and Teacher, Second and third pages 
contain blanks for 9 mo, term and space for three examination grades 


Report Cards 


tra branches, ‘The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion blank. We 
ell many of these and they give entire satisfaction, One of our patrons, Miss Cora MeKey, Longview, 
lexas, says: T have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any others. We 


Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 





A Big Flag for your school 


VERY school or room should have a big flag. “‘Old 
Glory”’ is an indispensable feature of every occasion re- 
quiring special decorations, and the sight of ‘“The Stars 

and Stripes”’ floating in the breeze every day keeps alive the 
patriotic spirit in the children. 

We offer you achance to secure a big impressive looking 
flag for your room or school. It will cost absolutely nothing 
except a slight effort by your pupils. We will send you 30 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


I had a grammar class write business 
letters. I asked them to order gilt stars 
for me to use in the lower grades, and 
offered as a reward to the boy or girl 
who should write the best letter a 
stamped envelope, with ten cents en- 
closed and permission to go to the post 
office to mail the letter. 

I require each child of my history class 
to bring in three written questions on 
the lesson or some preceding lesson. 
These I collect and putin a box. At the 
end of a week or two weeks the question 


Ee" 


box is opened and the answers to the | 


questions are discussed by the pupils of 
the class.—SALUDA DERRICK SHEALY, 
South Carolina. 


Travel Club Letter 
POTTSVILLE, PINNSYLVANIA 


This beautiful mountain city of ours 
is situated in the heart of the anthracite 
coal region. Like Rome of old, it is 
built on about seven hills, from which a 
magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. A mountain one 
thousand three hundred feet high towers 
on the western side of the city, and in 
spring time is covered with all sorts of 
wild flowers, including trailing arbutus, 
mountain pinks, and sweet scented 
honeysuckle. 
with the mines only about four miles 
distant, with one shaft about one thou- 
sand eight hundred feet deep, but you 
scarcely realize that you are in a mining 
district unless you see the miners going 
to or returning from work. 

About two miles from the city, a de- 
lightful half hour’s ride partly through 
the spicy pine and spruce forests, there 
is a summer resort. It is situated on a 
beautiful little lake on whose banks 
cluster eighty fine boathouses. This lake 
is fed by springs and in some places is 
seventy feet deep. Here mountain tow- 
ers above mountain, and it is one of the 
most beautiful spots imaginable. 

Our mountain city has about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, with fine churches, 
schools, stores, handsome public build- 
ings and private residences and a fine 
three hundred thousand dollar court- 
house built of solid granite. About eleven 
trolley lines connect it with surrounding 
towns. A statue of Henry Clay, placed 
on a lofty eminence, is the first object 
of interest to the stranger as he enters 
the city. 

A never-failing, pure, clear and cold 
water supply is brought to us from a 
large dam twelve miles away. We love 
our mountain home and our mountain 
scenery, and think that for quiet restful- 
ness and lofty beauty no scenery on earth 
can surpass it.—KE. A. W., Pennsylvania. 





Will pay Reliable Man or Woman 812.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs, Perfumed Borax Soap 
Powder among friends. No money required. 

L. WARD CO., 2:22 Institute Pl, Chicago 





Health and Beauty Secrets tier}, .ceaney 

y should read and 
follow the valuable methods outlined in our SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS, which 
contain many Health and Beauty secrets of great value. Course of tvelve (12) 
lessons prepaid only One Dollar. Catalogue of Health and Beauty Books free, 
address IDEAL HEALTH AND BEAUTY SCHOOL, Wheaton, Il, 


This ep Stem Wind WATCH F 

AND RING R E E 
Genuine American Watch, fine vime- 
keeper, guaranteed 5 years, Solid 
Mm Composition, Gilt Metal Case, looks and wears like 
gold, Also handsome emboseed ring. BOTH FREE 
for selling 25 cakes Olive Oil Castile Soap at 10 
ets. each. We send soap 
postpaid. 

_ FRIEND SOAP GO. 

Dept. 303 

Concord Jct., Mass. 








It is a great coal center, 
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Teachers ! Read! 


Kondon’s 


Original and Genuine 


Catarrhal Jelly 


for cold in head, hay fever, sore 
throat, hacking cough, sneezing, dry 
nose catarrh, bronchitis, grip, deaf- 
ness, earache, rose cold, etc. 


FREE 


Send us your name and_ address 
and the number of pupils in your 
school and we will send you a Free 
Sample fer each pupil and a 25 
cent tube for your own use and a 
set of our pretty blotters, all Free. 
Write quick while this offer is good. 
Kondon’s has been doing good for 
25 years. Sold by 35,000 druggists, 


KONDON MANFG. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHHOOOOOOHOSOFOSSOOOSSS OSES OSS 


Beautiful Hands 


Kept Soft and Sterlized 
by the use of 


Cornell’s Velvet Jelly 


A pleasant, dainty 
for every toilet table. 
In tubes 10 & 25 cents. 
: erveersey Orders filled. 
H.F. CORNELL & CO., 110 W. 34th St., New York City 


STFS COCo SOS OSOS OC CSO EOOS Oc eceseroccoseseoosoos 
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necessity 


Mail 











This new solid gold Pendant and 15 in, Chain, with 
ponnine genes drop, delivered to you by insured parcel 


post for $2. Never in the history of jewelry manufac- 
turing has a solid gold La Vallicre been sold at this 
price, not even to Jewelers. Full purchase price ree 
funded if not satisfactory. Send for illustrated circu 
lar showing some of our remarkable values, 


H. S. KENNEDY, 15 Maiden Lane, New York 





Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have tho only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and f want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don't care how disgusted you feel with them all— 
ou have not tried my cure, and [ have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I am going to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity, disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it wil! do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 
at my expense, because [ know 
ou will then tell all your 
riends about it just as those 
67,532 others are doing now. 
rite now, as this announce- 

® ment may not appear in this 
jj paper again. Just send your 
Dame and address and treat- 
aps he besent you promptly 

plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 Ww. 26th St. 
hicago 
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SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in ers their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them. To aic 


teachers in this 








neatly designed dapel buttons. Ask the children to sell them 
at 10 cents each to their parents or friends. They will have 
no trouble whatever in doing this. Send us the proceeds and 
we will immediately forward this handsome flag prepaid, free 
of all charges. 

The flag is a good big one, 5 ft. x 8 ft., with 48 stars. It is made of high-grade bunting, well sewed through- 
out, and is strong and durable—built to withstand the strongest wind. The whole school will be proud of it. Fully 
guaranteed. Money returned if not satisfactory, Write now—we will mail the buttons immediately. 


“Perfectly Satisfied” 


The Colin Suppjy Co., 40 High St., Turners Falls, Mass.» 
Covington, Ky. June 9, 1914 
Dear Sirs :—The flag reached us safely and we are perfectly satisfied 

with it. 
1 enclose a letter written by a boy in my seventh grade and one by 
a girl in the third grade to show you that the children appreciate it, 
Thanking you for your kindvess, 1 remain, Yours very truly, 
EDNA A. REYNOLDS 


Flags of 
All Nations 





Free—E.xtra Premium 


As a reward for promptness, we will also send 
a pretty silk flag, 12x 18 inches,to those forward- 
ing the proceeds from the buttons within fifteen 
days. This isa neat, attractive little flag, invalu- 
able for interior decorating on holidays, etc, 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO.,362 Pike St., Covington, Ky. 











great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful redand blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. . 4 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for a fifty cents. Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves 
hundreds of times each year. See list below. 


Half Set No.1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right ? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
God Sees Me. : 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It, 
Wrong Ways. 


Willit Pay ? 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. . Truth 
ruth. 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY~ - - - Nashville, Tennesee 


Half No. 2 


Find a Way or Makea Way. ; 

Do You Know It. or Only Think You Tho? s 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow - 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right. 


There isa Right Way. There are Many 
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GYMNASIUM SUITS 
AND BLOOMERS 


yor women and virls, made in 
allgrades und Colors, Suits Bloomers 












Wool Serge $5.00 $3.00 
cotton Serge 3.00 2.00 
cotton and Wool 4.00 2.50 
Mohair 4.75 2.75 
Panam 4 wu ) 2 ) 
will 2 2 /- 


| td 

Bloomers are inade full: and / y 
give neatest effect pos- é 
sible to skirts, 

Middy blouses inade 
of while Uwill, serge,ete, 
Tank Suits—$l to $1.25, 

Dancing suits and skirts, 
ilar and accordian pleated, 


AllGarments made to indi- 
yidual Ineasure, 


send for blanks, ages 
hust Measure 30-44, 


\psilanti Garment Shop 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


—_— 


S-20, 








Teachers of 
Backward Children 


COURSE IN TRAINING 


Beginning in October 1914 New York University 
will offera two years Course leading to the degree 
of B.8., calculated to give teachers of back ward 
and defective children the best possible prepa- 
ration for class room and supervisory work 
with mentally deficient children. Write for 
information to 


DR. JAMES E. LOUGH, 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy, 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Fall, ‘The positions to be filled pay trom 

te $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should) write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, J 105, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 
sbleand giving many sample examination questions, 
Which Will be sent free of charge. 





d inventive ability 
Men of Ideas °; ite for, new 
rould write for new 
“Lists of Needed luventions,’’ Patent Buyate’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


KANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, St Washington, D.C, 












The University of Chicago : 
HOM in addition to resident 
STUD 


work, offers alsoinstruc- 
Nod Year 






tion by correspo 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. w )Chicago, Ill. Mitchell Tower 


Home Study ---Free Tuition 








yola* Free TuitionScholarship” for a com pletecourse 
bymall, Matriculation fee $5,00—Tuition free, 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professiona.} Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture © Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. ‘Free 

Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants 
fromeach post office, Send us your name and ad- 
et aa zeeerysegorrow may be too late. “Do it 
iow’? ress, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 
sie College, Rogers, Ohio. ; 





.° TRAVELING 
fat SALESMEN 


EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR 


You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by 
mail and be earning while you learn. lo former ex- 
berience required. | Write today for particulars, list 

r cat = 


o n 
hundreds of our students who are earning $100 to 
$500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept. A9 

National Sal 's Training A 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


J School 
Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades including all supplies per- 
taining to the industrial branches, 
such as Manual Training Supplies, 
Drawing Paper, Reed, Raffia, Cross 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monk's 
Cloth, Burlaps, Construction Pa- 
pers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, 
and Weaving Materials. Catalog 
free, 


Garden City Educational Co. 


8x6. 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 
fan, 




























' for the principal. 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will graut to | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education Notes 


Telling the people through newspapers 
and in other ways of the one hundred and 
sixty or more species of birds to be 
found in their home town is the task 
which the Sioux City Bird Club has set 
itself. 

A Playground Institute has been or- 
ganized in Cleveland, Ohio, to train 
workers for the local playgrounds and 
recreation centers. Dr. A. E. Peterson, 
director of the department of hygiene in 
the public schools, inaugurated the work. 

Five in every ten children observed 
outside of school hours in the average 
city are loafing—doing nothing at all be- 
cause, as they say, ‘‘There is nothing to 
do,’’ according to Arthur C. Moses, of 
the Washington Playground Association. 

Kansas State Agricultural College has 
a campaign on for enlisting 20,000 Kan- 
sas boys and girls in agricultural and 
home-making contests this year.. A 
special State organizer has _ been ap- 
pointed. 

In Cleveland, school examinations for 
defective eyesight are carried on most 
thoroughly, and glasses are provided for 
those needing them and who are unable 
to purchase them. About four hundred 
pairs of glasses are thus given to poor 
children annually. 

Schoolmen and Educational Institutions 
now recognize that there is something in 
sub-normal children that is worth saving, 
and that under proper treatment much can 
be done to make them useful. The New 
York University isthe latest institution 
to recognize the fact and to establish 
such in a two years’ training course lead- 
ing to the degree of B. S. 

In a ‘‘rapid-advancement class’’ in 
Boston composed of the thirty-six bright- 
est pupils of the fifth and sixth grades, 
and placed under the direction of one 
teacher from entrance to completion of 


course, the children finished all the work | 


of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
in a year andahalf. Only one hour a 
day was allowed these pupils for outside 
study. 

Hawkins County, Tenn., recently ac- 
complished a notable feat in consolida- 
tion. Four schools were tonsolidated; 
and the new building provided is a $4,500 
structure with six acres of good land, 
located on a pike road. ‘Two of the old 
schools were converted into a residence 
The land was donated 
with the understanding that it shoyld be 
worked as a demonstration school farm. 
The principal is hired for twelve months 
in the year. 

Movable tables and chairs instead of 
the conventional fixed desks are used in 
the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, according to information re- 
ceived at the United States Bureau of 
Education. It has been found that the 
plan makes for cleaner schoolrooms and 
more efficient school work. Another ad- 
vantage is that with this type of school 
furniture the schoolrooms can readily 
be aapted to social and community 
purposes, 

The Fourth International Congress on 
Education is to be held in Philadelphia, 
September 22d to 29th. The meeting is 
to be held under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Commission on Congresses 
on Home Education and Parent-Teachers 
Unions. Former Congresses have been 
held at Liege in 1905, at Milan in 1906 
and at Brussels in 1910. Over 500 dele- 
gates, including official representatives 
of twenty-five nations, are expected to 
participate in the meetings which prom- 
ise to be the greatest Congress on the 
welfare of children and youth that has 
ever been held in any country. 

Retirement salaries granted this year 
to sixty-one California teachers, bring 
the total number in that state up to 212. 
These draw an annual salary, or annuity, 
or pensions of $500 each. These retire- 
ment salaries, however, are not paid by 
the taxpayers of the state, but chiefly 
by the members of the teaching frater- 
nity themselves at the rate of $1.00 per 
month each. In this way the state re- 
ceives over a hundred thousand dollars 
yearly, or more than enough to pay all 
the retirement salaries so far claimed. 
In addition, the fund receives five per 
cent of the collateral inheritance tax, a 
state tax collected from the estates of 
wealthy persons after death. This 
amounted to $78,854 last year. 


SOMETIME 


SUCCESSFULLY 
AT HOME ter and enhance the joys of existence. 
bea oe a — carey to demand, 

, _., you wanta better school and more favor- 
able working conditions, let the Interstate organization direct 
your study this falland winter. As much to be dreaded as the 
spirit which makes one to stand still is the mental attitude which 
keeps one from making a right start. Get busy now. Normal 
courses and Methods courses furnishing equipment you need, 


TITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. ‘Text-buoks, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, They are 
designed solely for the one who studies by correspondence. We 
have fifteen years of successful work to speak for us, Courses 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools—a guar- 
antee of excellence. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





YOU MUST MAKE A BEGINNING 


to advance your education, to put yourself on 
a plane of efficiency where yourability will be 
recognized and where you can demand and 
get a salary which will enable you to live bet- 
Teachers receive what their 
If you would increase your salary, if 
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OOL MUSIC BOOK 


Favorite Songs 
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Bonis A Song Book for all Schools. Big Value. 61 
—— . % . a? . 
: Songs with Words and Music for Five Cents. It 
Lad . . . . . 
is just what you want. It contains the choicest 
\ 2) and best collection of old favorite songs ever pub- 
G — lished. Bound in attractive colored paper covers. 
| : = Price, 5c postp’d. No Reduction for Quantities 
gape At the price your school cannot afford to be without this song book, 
Mink las Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will 
iow refund your money, 








CONTENTS 
Home, Sweet Home 
llow Can bt Leave Thee? 
Iu the Gloaming 
J ttita 
Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lend, Kindly Light 
Lilly Dale 
Loug, Loug Ago 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Marching Through Georgia 
Mussa’s in the Cold Ground 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Ouken Bucket, The 


All Together 

America 

Aunie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hyin of the Republic 
Blue Bells of Scothund, Mhe 
Blue-Kyed Mary 

Catch the Sunshine 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin? Thro’ the Rye 
Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie Land 

Kvening Bell, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Aftou 
Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 


Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Kobin Adair 

Rocked inthe Cradle of the Deep 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Seotland’s Burning (hound) 
Soldier’s Furewell, The 

Sony of a ‘Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star-Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

Three Blind Mice (Rouud) 
Tramp! Trampt Trampt 
Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Wateh ou the Khine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Venting Tonight 

When Swallows Hlomeward Fly 
Work, for the Night is Coming 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


The contents comprises 3s titles among which are ‘*America,”’ 


“The Star Spangled 
poges substantially bound. Price, 10¢. $1.00 per dozen, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. 
book, The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR 


tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 


MERRY MELODIES, by S. C. Hanson. 
many new books gotten out, 64 pages, manila covers. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 
has been tried and found good and singable. 


By JAMES D. VAUGHN. 


64 pages in all, 


Get Home; My Old Cottage Home ; 
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opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, 
underwent acureful test in Mr, Weaver's own school botore it was permitted to form a@ part of this 
$1.50 per dozen, 

YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES— Popular new song book, con. 
The words are sensible, elevating 
and fulloflife while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15¢. 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 


Price, 15¢c, $1.50 per dozen, 


Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
Every song 
Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “ If You Love 
Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
My Mountain Home,” etc, 
It pleases wherever used, Shaped notes, Price, 15¢. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 


a How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
Snow Song ; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; 
‘The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” 


bi; want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. 


A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago Schools: 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “Home Sweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
Banner,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,’ “Yankee Doodle”? and many others, 4s 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 


Every song in the collection 


$1.50 per dozen, 





Just the books you 
$1.50 per dozen. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


Dansville, New ben: 





On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each °* 
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Teachers Journal Free 





WILCO 
Milford, N, Y~ 


If you wish a 20 page month. 
ly teschers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
feachors, cone Se your ad. 
dress on 4 postal card at once, 
OHN x, 
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ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 
Flaky Crusts 


Makes the food finer, 

more digestible and 
wholesome, and insures its freedom 
from alum and lime phosphates. 





Royal Cook Book— 500 Receipts — Free. 
Send Name and Address. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Through the 
Let Your Camera Preserve 


the Beauties of Nature 
for You 











You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 





We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 


ecards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 
**Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films. 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 





Materials jised in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 
SCHEDULE OF RATES P Prices for Printing ' 
: 9 zo Prints Unmountec 
Prices for Developing Spool Films 








aNix 3'4 or smaller. ........ 
Any 6 exposure film,,...........sseccccecceeseeeceseneees 10 254 x4'4, 3 xdhg oF 375 
VHA ots neg” ey 45, 344 SNe. rorccercrercroercecenseeseses 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film ...............0eeeee eee eee eee SC ee eee 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size 234x414 or smaller.............cccccoessecesesescsoes Sie  Reptetneed thaw Say wane 
Size 3x4 t r cccceeeeed8OC First DOZOM......+.-seeeeeesessereceeetserseeseens 0c 
Size 314 x44 or ANSE ecu c cs skatah suuans ones Uc Fach Additional Doz. Same Nogative....36c 
Plates (any size) each..........csccccesseressscscssoscone ¢ re Special Rates on Large Orders 
P@O NOTH: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGEPIENTS 


We have the very best facilities for making Kulargements from any good negative. 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives, They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 





SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA ‘These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
4x 6 $ .30 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 

BX °F cvcccees Av , : : , 

6 : g. no When vecessary for us to make a negative from a 
tea eae 1 print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
TS | eee 1.00 ceuts to the above prices, 

“| ePPrrere 1,25 N ss 

“4 < + 1 50 5 All Enlargements are mounted on suitable card 
1G x 20 1.75 2%” mounts of good quality, unJess otherwise ordered. If de- 
ie Sa" s 2.50 5 sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
20 -x 24 4.0. 3.00 > are the same as wheu mounted, 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Msr-Art Dept., F. A Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 











Training Our Home-Makers 
(Continued from page 47) 


and comfort are the keynotes of table 
serving. The ideal waitress is cheerful, 
neat and attractive in appearance. She 
is quick, quiet and thoughtful in her ser- 
vice. : 

The easiest way is to bring the individ- 
ual plates already served from the 
kitchen, placing a plate from the left in 
front of each guest. Watch to seeif sec- 
ond helpings are desired. Pass the bread 
on the left; the guest places the slice on 
the bread and butter plate. Fill the 
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“IT STICKS” 
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1 PLATE. 5 TERSPOON. 
2. NHPKIN 6 FORK 
3. KNIFE, 7 TUMBLER 


4. TEASPOON. 8 BREAD sBUTTER PLATE | 
9. TUP & SRUCER 
Arrangement of each “Cover” 
° 
water glasses and beverage cups on the 
right. Remove the soiled plates from 


the left and place the dessert from the 
left. Brush the crumbs with a soft, 








The strongest and purest glue on the 
market. In convenient pin tubes, 
Handy for the school-teacher’s 
desk. For sale by stationers 
Sample tube on request. 





folded napkin upon a plate just before | 
the dessert is served. 

To make a plan and carry it out saves 
time and energy. If there are six girls | 
in the class, choose what each shall pre- | 
pare and what part of the service each | 
shall engage in. One may make the | 
apple sauce, a second the creamed cab- | 
bage, a third the custards, a fourth take 
the baked potatoes for her part, and the 
fifth and sixth prepare the eggs on toast. 























| this same Glad Little Rabbit. 


Number one may have charge of the 
dining-room and the direction of the ser- 
vice. If possible, use two exits to the 
dining-room, then the girls may enter at 
left and leave at right. 

Chill the butter, serving in cubes or 
balls. Place on one corner of the bread 
and butter plate. 

Remember: Hot foods served hot on 
heated plates; cold foods served cold on | 
cold plates; each dish perfectly done; | 
every food ready to serve at the proper | 
time. 
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Gymnastic Stories 
(Continued from page 13) 
Sara’s on the lion’s back, so 
Hold tight to his mane, dear. 
Round and round and round we go, 
Never overtaking; 
Listen to the children scream, 
What a noise we’re making! 


In the first stanza, the children walk, 
in time; to the left while they sing the 
first four lines. The last four lines are 
sung in quicker time and the children 
skip in the same direction. On _ the 
second stanza boys and girls change 
places and repeat, only they move to the 
right instead of the left. The children 
love this little game. 

11. What a fine time we have had! We 
wave good-by to the candy man and skip 
home. 

All skip back to seats. 


The Glad Little Rabbit 


(Continued from page 28) 


she was glad that she had a nice home 
where the people gave her rich milk and 
a plate of nice food three times a day, 
without her having to ask for it even; 
besides a warm, soft cushion to sleep on 
every night. ‘‘I’m glad I don’t have to 
hunt rats for a living. Ionly do it for 
pastime,’’ she owned at last. And she 
promised to teach every one of her seven 
kittens and her ten grandchildren and 
her twenty great-grandchildren this won- 
derful game, and to make Glad Little 
Kittens of them all. 

And here is the best of this lovely se- 
cret. The more folks the Glad Little 
Rabbit taught the secret to, the gladder 
he grew himself. And when he went 
home that night there wasn’t a happier 
little bunny in all the wide world than 
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THE TAG MAKERS 
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You Need 
One of Our 


Raincoats 


Splendid Garments at 
Bargain Prices 
Prepare for Wet Weather NOW 


Magnificent garments at amaz- 
ingly low prices, Direct from the 
factory to you, Made from the 
finest of waterproof cloths accord. 
ing to most hionable styles, 

You select your own material 
and style. Grand variety to choose 
from, Our expert tailors give your 
Raincoat personal attention, 






Write for Free Catalogue 
and Samples 
BRADFORD RAINCOAT CO., 

327 McDonough Street Brooklyn, N, Y. 

















WRITE STORIES 


Publishers and moving picture makers are clamoring 
for stories, Develop your talent. We teach sou thor 
oughly by mailand assist in marketing MSS, Catalogue 
Nree, EMERSON SCHOOL, T3LE, St, Battle Creek, Mich, 


“AGRICULTURE IN OUTLINE,’’ — a book for 
teachers and student sent postpaid for 25e, [lisa great 
help, Address, L. O. Haynes, Smoot, W. Va. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


HOME --Instruction-- FREE 
A. Sheridan, Supt., Oberlin, Ohio 


BiG FLAG FREE 


for school or home,8x5 feet, 

genuine bunting, fast 

} colors, full number stars 

stripes sewed — together. 

} Given for gelling 12 pekes luine at 
sh, Write for Bluine, 


THe eac 
238 Mill St., Concord Jet. Mass. 
a, 








J. 











BLUINE MFG. CO., 





e have permanent positions with guaranteed sal 
ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educe 
tional work, Address, The Frontier Press Con 
pany, 810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
ol 


FAILURES ARE RARE 


in classes using Cheney'’s—— 
’ 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
The sixty-six daily class lessons comprise & thorough 
review of the essential facts of geography. The me 
aids and helpful suggestions insure enthusiastic Paes 
The industrial and comparative reviews of betel 
are invaluable, he tables are complete, pantreseb 
and revised to date, Its signal success and unis on 
endorsement by prominent educators prove its we 


Single copy 25e, Address itte, N. "A 
MONROE G, CHENEY, — Frankiinville, 
———— 


Braley’s Desk Easels 


“EZL” 
Will be used on the desks in the model school 
room at the Panama. Pacific Exposition 
The best device for holding materials in apy 
position for drawing or painting. 
Nine Easels for $1.00, postpaid. 
WILLIAM E. BRALEY, 

















910 Robeson Street, Fall Rivers Mass. 
a 
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Knowing.” 
i 


HIS is the title of a 128 page book of choice selected Poems 

compiled by Grace B. Faxon, author of ‘‘Popular Recitations 

and How to Recite Them”’ (4 vol.); one of the editors of Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans; compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections’ 
and ‘‘The School Year.”’ 

“Poems Worth Knowing” is printed on India tint 
egg shell paper, has handsome Verde Onyx covers and will 
prove a valuable addition to any teacher’s library, as it contains 
the gems of poetry which are most sought for and used in school 
work and which can be secured in no other single volume. 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


“Poems Worth Knowing” is given free and 
postpaid to each person subscribing to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans separately or in any 
combination. . 


NORMAL INSIRUGIOR 
AGPRIMARY: PLANS 


Your own observation will satisfy you that no other 
educational journal compares with NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS in size, contents 
or helpfulness. It is a consolidation of the two journals 
“Normal Instructor’? and ‘‘Primary Plans.’’ As separate publi- 
cations they were each regarded as the superior of any other 
educational journals in their class and enjoyed the largest cir- 
culation of any educational journals in the world. In May (14) 
they were consolidated and are being published as one journal 
bearing the joint title of both and containing as much 
material for teachers of primary and intermed- 
jate grades and rural schools as was formerly 
contained in both taken together, and yet the price is 


the same as was formerly received for each—$1.25 a year. 


If not already a subscriber we shall welcome you 
to the largest circle of teachers reading any one educational jour- 
nal in the world. On receipt of your subscription you will im- 
mediately receive a copy of “Poems Worth Knowing.” 

If a subscriber you will receive a copy of “Poems 
Worth Knowing” when renewing. 

Your teacher friends who may not be subscribers 
would doubtless be glad of an opportunity to subscribe for 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 


and secure “Poems Worth Knowing” if they were fa- 
miliar with the journal and the offer. W&ill you not bring 
the matter to their attention. They will appreciate it 
and so will we. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NOTE: A liberal cash commission will be paid those who secure 
and send in subscriptions of others for us. Terms, sample copies, blanks 
ete., on request. Several new NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS  sub- 
scriptions can be quickly secured in any locality. Remember, each sub- 
scriber gets a copy of our handsome premium book, **Poems Worth 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissious are fre- 
quently necessary on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar. All matter'for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, 8, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 


I. State four ways in which auxiliary verbs 
may be used. 2. Name the kinds of dependent 
clauses inthe following sentences; (a) Jt is a 
good book, forhesaidso. (b) He told me where 
I could get the book. (c) Iam sorry that I can- 
not read it at once. (d) The person it was 
written by is well known, 3. Is the following 


correct for go ge ae parts of “may?” Pres, 
ind., or root inf. may. Past ind., might. Pres, 
participle-——. Past participle-——. 4. Pres, 


perfect, progressive, passive, 2nd person, singu- 

lar number, of “spin,” 5. Give construction of 

the italicized words iu the following; Arther 

he is to do his work like a man, or become an 

outcast. 6: Give a sentence in which an adjec- 
Ww. 
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FREE STYLE 
BOOK SAVES 


American Women 
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tive modifies a pronoun,—A. K., Penn- 
sylvania, H 

1. By their use they may show mood, | 
tense, emphatic form of the verb, or 
passive voice. 2. (a) An adverb clause, 
expressing cause or reason; it tells why 
the book is good. (b) A noun clause, 
direct object of ‘‘told’’ (‘‘me’’ is indi- 
rect object). (c) Adverb clause of man- 
ner, modifying adjective ‘‘sorry.’’ (d) 
A restrictive adjective clause, modifying 
“person.’’ 3. This is a defective verb; 
it has no infinitive or participle form, 
but is used simply as an auxiliary in the 
present and past, ‘‘may’’ and ‘‘might.’’ 
4. The verb “spin’’ in its transitive 
meaning has properly no passive form. 
As intransitive, the passive is unusual 
with any but a neuter subject. ‘To give 
second person singular requires either 
personification; as, ‘‘O top, how fast 
thou hast been spinning!’’ or use of the 
verb in a figurative or colloquial sense; 
as, ‘‘Thou hast been spinning along the 
road.’’ (Take note that the latter ex- 
ample is not passive unless it means 
that the person himself has been ‘‘spin- 
ning along’’ on a wheel, or in a carriage, 
etc. ‘To be a passive verb, the subject 
must be acted upon). 5. ‘‘Kither,’’ an 
adverb of emphasis, modifying the two 
parts of the sentence joined by the con- 
junction ‘‘or,’’ the two words together 
forming a correlative conjunction. 
‘“‘Work,’’ a noun, is object of the in- 
finitive verb ‘‘do.’’ ‘*Man’’ is object of 
‘*to’”’ understood, as the meaning is ‘‘to 
do the work like (to) a man.’’ (If pre- 
ferred, ‘‘like,’’ since it is here used as 
adverb, may be called a preposition, and 
‘‘man’’ its object.) ‘‘This one is no 
other than all such may become;’’ 
‘‘this,’’ ‘‘no,’’ and ‘‘all’’ are adjectives, 
each modifying a pronoun. 

1. Please pronounce the uname of the author 
Joaquin Miller, the first or given name, as he 
pronounces it himself. 2. Give a list of all 
American authors whose products are consid- 
ered classical, or of great literary merit—prod. 
ucts that could justly be called literature. Ken- 
tucky Subscriber. ‘ 

1. This author’s real name was Cin- 
cinnatus Heine Miller; his assumed 
name of ‘‘Joaquin’’ has the Spanish pro- 
nunciation ‘‘wakeen,’’ accented on last 
syllable, and first, ‘‘wa,’’ pronounced as 
in ‘‘water.’’ 2. It is impossible to make 
out any complete list of such writers 
from Americap authors of today, so 
many produce works of acknowledged 
literary merit and so few rank above the 
high average. After we begin the list 
with Henry James and William D. 
Howells, of earlier reputation, and add 
the names of Henry van Dyke and Ham- 
ilton Mabie, of more recent fame, we are 
confronted with a multitude of good 
names from which it is difficult to select. 


1. What was the Embargo Act sometimes 
called? Why? 2. What was the Amnesty Procla- 
mation? 3, What was the origin of the term 
“contraband”? 4. What is meant by ‘‘recon- 
struction’? 5. What trees are celebrated in our 
history?) Why are they so celebrated? 6, Who 
were the “Green Mountain Boys’’?—Subscriber. 

1. ‘‘Non-intercourse’’ att, because it 
prohibited commercial intercourse — be- 
tween American and foreign ports. In 
reality, the Non-intercourse Act, permit- 
ting American vessels-to trade with all 
the world but England and France, was 
passed after repeal of the Embargo Act. 
2. The most noted Amnesty Proclamation 
was Lincoln’s offer of pardon to those 
then engaged in rebellion against the 
Government, with restoration of property 
‘‘except as to slaves,’’ on certain condi- 

. 4 a £ 
tions set forth in the proclamation. This 
accompanied his message to Congress, 








"be, sie bites» 
Never were 
styles so new. 
never were 
prices so low, 
never were you 
offered such ab- 
solutely wond- 
erful bargains 
as NOW, in 
this big 
beautiful 
226 page 
Style Book. 
Yours FREK 
by return mail. 
Write for it 
this very 


minute. 
This great Style and 
Shopping Guide, 
setsa@ new pace in 
value-giving, You 
owe yourself the 
dollars it will save 
on your Fall and 
Winter clothes. 


$25 Value 

for Only $15 
XA160 Latest Cape 
Suit, Of finest Gab. 
erdine cloth with 
Russian Tunie,silk 
Roman trimming 
and lining. Colors: 
Black, Navy or 
Purple. All sizes 

to 44. Prepaid $15. 


“Money Back” 
Guarantee, 


We take all the risk. 
Goods are sent on ap 
proval, and can be re- 
turned at our expense 
and money refunded 
instantly, Hf for any reason you 
are not (horoughly satis/ied, 


The ‘“Money-Back"’ Guarantee Tag goes 
every garment, 


A Startling Innovation ! 
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which offers double economy in dependable, 
guaranteed apparel. Here area few sensationgl 
savings— 

A Pure Linen Waist for 97¢ 3 Girls’ Dresses for 97¢ 


A New Model Ladies’ Coat $3.75 

A Cover All Apron for 37¢ 

A Ladies’ Fur Set $2.98, 

6 Monogram linen Mandherchiefs 
for 37¢ 


A Ladies’ Street Dress $1.98 
A New Model Corset 6% 

A Child’s Coat for $1.49 
Stylish Yelvet Shoes $1.75 
Corset Cover i 9 


And about 75 other Surprise Bargains 
Send a Postal for FREE BOOK 
—Share in the Saving 

We Prepay All Express and Postage 
DERI ISO ING 
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December 8, 1863. Johnson’s Amnesty 
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You Can Now Have | 
ANew Piano | 
For Your School | 


And it will be one of those 
durably built, sweet - toned 
pianos used in somany of 
the public schools in and 
around Chicago—one of those } 


Kingsbury 
PIANOS 


referred to in this letter: 


“For the last twenty years we 
have been buying the Kingsbury 
Piano for our schools until now 
we have some twenty or more. 
After a use of nearly two de- 
cades, the oldest ones are in 
first class condition, and the 
best evidence I can give of our 
satisfaction with the Kingsbury 
is that we always buy them, and 
in all these years have never 
spent a cent on their repair 
other than the usual tuning to 
which all pianos are subject." 


From the letter of a well kuown 
Superintendent of Sehools | in 
one of Chicago’s largest sub- 
urbs Name on request, 


We Will Help You Raise 
Almost Half the Cost 


You are free to make your 
selection from over forty dif- 
ferent styles and finishes of 
this splendid line which we 
the makers absolutely guar- 
antee. 

Our business methods and the high 
standing of our House insure your 
getting not only an unusual value 
but a most attractive proposition. 


The (able Company, 
1116 Cable Building - Chicago 

The world’s greatest manufacturers 

of Pianos and Player Pianos 

—— ao oo on on 
Gentlemen: I would like to learn 
more about your unusual offer to as- 
sist my school in raising almost half 
the cost of a new piano. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. f2imioeve mates 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionury Holders, 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


CALLIN 
CARDS 


AMERICAN 








Your name in beautiful latest 
style engraver’s type on heavy 
best quality English Kid cards; 
25 for 20c; 50 for 30c; 100 for 40c; 
postpaid. Nothing nicer, Samples free, 


CARD CO,, Dept. 3. Holly, Mich. 


Primary Helps 


Reading Chart, Spelling Board, 
Phonic Drill Chart, Number Drill 
Cards, Perception Cards, Phonic 
Cards, Number Builders, Sentence 
Builders, Word Builders, Phonic 
Builders, etc. Price list FREE. 

Liberal sample package 5) cents, 


J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man” 


Box 419, Beaver, Penna. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Proclamation, issued May 29, 1863, 
offered full amnesty and pardon, with 
restoration to all rights of citizenship. 
Still another was Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion of amnesty to the Philippines, issued 
July 4, 1902. 3. A term first used during 
the Civil War by General Butler, who 
‘confiscated’? the negroes employed on 
the Confederate earthworks near For- 
tress Monroe. He fed and protected 
them, considering them to be ‘‘contra- 
band of war,’’ like other property of the 
enemy. 4. By ‘‘reconstruction’’ is meant 
the restoration of the seceded States to 
the Union, and the means by which that 
was brought about. ‘Thus it means liter- 
ally ‘‘reconstruction of the Union.’’ 5, 
The ‘*Charter Oak’’ at Hartford, Conn. 
(blown down in 1856), in which the Con- 
necticut charter was hidden (1687) when 
Governor Andros tried to secure it. The 
‘*Washington Elm,’’ at Cambridge, Mass. 
(still standing’, under which Washington 
took command of the Continental Army. 
Also the elm tree under which William 
Penn made his famous treaty with the 
Indians in 1683. This tree fell in 1810. 
6. Name given to soldiers of Vermont 
during the Revolution. They were orig- 
inally organized to oppose the claims 
of New York to the Vermont territory. 

1. What was the “Missouri Compromise’? 2, 
The ‘‘Compromise of 1850’ 3. Why in the Mis- 
suouri Compromise was 36° 30! taken as a bound- 
ary between the slave and free states? 4, What 
wus the “Hartford Convention’? 5, What are 
“State Rights’’? 
of the early New Knugland times ?—A. Ll, T. 

1. The admission of Missouri as a slave 
State, on condition that all remaining 
territory of the Louisiana Purchase north 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes was 
to be forever free. 2. The Compromise 
of 1850 contained four clauses, two of 
which favored the north and two the 
south. California was to be admitted as 
a free State; but in the rest of the 
Mexican cession, divided into the terri- 
tories of Utah and New Mexico, the 
people were to decide the slavery matter 
for themselves; the slave-trade (not 
slavery) was to be abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; but a ‘‘vigorous and 
exacting slave law’’ was to be passed. 
3. In that provision consisted the com- 
promise. Since thirty-six degrees, thirty 
minutes is the southern boundary of 
Missouri, the latter, lying north of that 
parallel, was admitted a slave State only 
as offset to Maine, a free State, ad- 
mitted about the same time. 4. A con- 
vention which met at Hartford, Conn., 
in December, 1814, to protest against 
the war then waging between this coun- 
try and Great Britain; and also, as 
charged by their opponents, to take meas- 
ures toward breaking up the Union. 5> 
A belief that to the States, rather than 
to the Federal Government, belongs the 
sovereign power; and that therefore a 
State has the right to withdraw, or se- 
cede, from the Government whenever it 
may desire todo so. 6. A meeting of 
the freemen of the township with the 
governor, his deputy and council of as- 
sistants, to make laws for the general 
conduct and welfare of the several towns. 
After the towns had so increased in 
numbers that it was inconvenient for all 
the freemen to meet, then began the 
custom of sending representatives or 
delegates to the legislature or General 
Court. 


Teacher’s Chance to get 
Government Jobs 


All teachers should try the U, 8. Government exam- 
inationsto_be held throughout the entire country 
during the Fall) months, The positions to be fille: 
pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested shoula write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J 102, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open, and 
giving many sumple examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 
From “The House That Helps ”’ 


A live concern which handles this 
material as a BUSINESS, not a 
side-line. 











Our new free catalog is ready for 
ou, listing the best in Plays, 
rills, Action Songs, Speakers, 


Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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this single-volume library—the new INDIA-PAPER EDITION of / 
est —-g WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


The new edition has solved the question of 
having readily accessible for instant use this 
wonderfully compact storehouse of authentic 
information. A delighted purchaser writes: 
“The India-Paper volume is so flexible, so 
portable, so agreeable, so readable that looking 
up aword has lost all itsterror.’’ What a con- 
venience to the teacher having but a limited 
space for books ! 


r 2‘2inches of shelf room hold 1 










* India- 


S . 7 ee o_ bg a. New Gazetteer, nearly 
. Paper Edition undreds of NEW Words _ 30,000 Subjects. 
F ¥..! ee = given in any other ——— of other 
0 * . ee ictionary. References. 
oe* 24 in. thick and 7 Ibs, “**e,, j dn ‘ ‘ 
¢* in wt. and yet the type matter is |*s ee ee 





Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 
David Starr Jordan, Pres. of the National Educational 
Association and of Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., heartily 
commends the new work: ‘‘Am much pleased with 
the thoroughness, compactness, and accuracy of the 
definitions.’’ 


‘equivalent to that of a 15-volume en-* 
cyclopedia. Printed on expensive, thin, 
etrong, opaque, imported India Paper. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Conven- 

ient, and Authoritative than any 








other English Dictionary. Critical 
comparison ‘with all other diction- FREE, spectmen pages of Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
(flezes is invited. Get The Best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Springfield, Mass, 
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The Teachers & Entertainers Bureau Co. 


TEACHERS DESIRING A PROMOTION or change of location are invited to file application with us, no 


registration tee. We operate several departments of service and profit for the teacher, Send for Circular, 


5 East 13th St, 
Cincinnati, 0, 



































Teachers Wanted °°" 't. - Ee 
gency Call: : : 
throughout the Entire West. ‘wea ROCKY M7 TFA Wa | Bk 


us today. 





Wm. Ruffer, Mgr. OZ ee Ae ul a ea 
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The Washington Teacher’s Agency 


Come West for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
We were established in 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi 
River, and especially in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Montana, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. ‘The above is the 
high salary belt, (Result is our record). For blank and information address, 
J. D. SEELEY, Manager, Carey, Idaho, or Portland, Oregon 
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The Instructor School Library No.1 


100 Volumes 
in Limp Cloth, 


$10.00 "EYES? 






















No better use 
can be made of 
any money avail- 
able for library 
purposes than by 
the purchase of 
a set of these 
books and no 
teacher can do 
the school a 
greater service 
than by seeing 
that the small 
amount neces- 


sary is pro- nm 
vided, f: 











books, selected from the 
Series, bound in limp 
ered box, having hinged top 
Accompanied by a record book 
ooks drawn and 


A SET of one hundred 
Instructor Literature 
cloth, and put up in a substantial cloth cov- 
and hinged drop front as shown in illustration. 
(64 pages, with limp cloth covers) for use in keeping a record of b 
returned by the pupils. 

This little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form ot 
offered to the schools of this country at a popular price. These books, selected from the eno! 
300 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as the = ~ 
best adapted to general reading by pupils, The Instructor Literature Series is endorsed by re the 
County and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of schools throughou es 
country. @ Youcan place these books in your schools with absolute assurance that you a 
not only securing the best from this series but the best obtainable at a moderate price. 

The Instructor School Library No. 2. 50 Volumes in Limp Cloth, = 
Delivered Prepaid. A sct of 50 volumes selected from set No,1, Books are includ 
all grades and provide a wide variety of reading material. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Published Jointly By nd 








: a 
Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
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DEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS Pr2t*eche. Ye 


OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR 

AUTUMN STENCILS: Corn and Pumpkin Border, Maple Leaves Border, Grape Vine Border, 
Cattail Border, Pine Cone Border, Cornfield and Pumpkins, Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples, 
Apples on Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple Leaves, Ears of Corn; Pumpkins, Oak Leaves and 
Acorns, Program, Roll of Honor, Perfect Attendance. 

PATRIOTIC AND HISTORICAL: U.S. Flag, Liberty Bell, Columbus’ Ship, Making First U.S. 
Flag, Paul Revere’s Ride, The Mayflower, Puritans Going to Church, Washington Portrait, 
Lincoln Portrait. 

FLOWERS: Wild Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies, Golden Rod, Hollyhock, Aster, Poppies, Cattails, 
Thistle, Chrysanthemum, Pond Lilies, Nasturtium), Poinsettia, Carnation. 

BORDERS :_ Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying Birds, Barnyard 
Parade, Jolly Dutch Children, Milkmaids, Dutch Windmills, Poppies, Oak and Acorn. 

CALENDARS: ‘Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars, Order 
either set of Calendars and two other stencils for Fifty Cents. 

[IDEAL MAP STENCILS: 24x36, 10 centseach. Any Continent, United States, Mexico, Canada, 
British Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others. Any State. Panama Canal, 48 in. long. 

Twelve Five-Cent Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents. 


THE SCHOOLROOM STENCIL 
And Its Many Uses 


pe ae _ Good Stencils, properly used, are invaluable in the school- 

bs, BSH aN Bars ge BN room, vin hundreds of Ways they can be made to lighten the 

ae Was ay BO? teacher’s daily work, You will be surprised at the helpfulness 
PRY OS si eee of this little book which costs you nothing, - 

(A y Yey VA TH It gives explicit directions for the most successful use of the 

” perforated stencil on blackboard, paper or cloth, with instruce- 











os 





THE tions for artistic coloring, permanent stencil work, Chart mak- 

A ing with stencils, etc, Also numberless suggestions for using 
SCHOOL ROOM the stencil as a real aid in teaching language, reading, geog- 
STENCIL raphy, history and other studies, Many hints for seat work 


are also included, 

ITs This book is given FREE with an order for Twelve or 
more Ideal Blackboard stencils selected from the above 
list, or from our full catalogue of five hundred stencils, 
which will be sent free upon request. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS: 20 ina set. Any set 12 
cents, 1, Flowers and Leaves; 2, Fruits and Vegetables; 3, Ani- 
mals and Fish; 4, Birds and Butterflies ; 5, Familiar Objects; 
6, Sunbonnets and Overalls; 7, Indian and Eskimo; 8, Children 
and Brownies ; 9, Thanksgiving and Christmas; 10, Washing 
ton, Lincoln and Patriotic. 

IDEAL STAMPING COMPOUND for transfering Busy Work 


Stencils does not rub orsmear, 12 cents a box, postpaid, 


Things Teachers Need When School Opens 




















IDEAL LETTER CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up in boxes, 12 cents. 

IDEAL NUMBER CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents, 

IDEAL PHONIC WORD BUILDER, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up in boxes, 12 cents. 

IDEAL, WORD CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents, 

IDEAL REPORT CARDS, ten months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents. Five months, same price, 
IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR, 6 x9, 50 iu set, all different, 19 cents. 


IDEAL BOOKLET COVERS TO COLOR, tinted paper, 12 in set, all new, 12 cents, 

IDEAL DOMINO CARDS, for simple work in number, twelve sets for 20 cents, 

IDEAL ALPHABET COPY SLIPS, approved hand-written script, twelve for 10 cents, 

IDEAL GUMIMED CIRCLES, 1 inch in diameter, 3 colors assorted, 300 for 15 cents. 

AL GUMMED DOTS, 44 inch in diameter 8 colors assorted, 300 for 10 cents. 

IDEAL GUMMED STARS, inch in diameter, red, blue, gold or silver, 100 for 10 cents. 

BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND ANIMAL SEWING CARDS, fifteen designs, per set, 15 cents. 

BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND FAIRY TALE SEWING CARDS, 15 designs, per set 15 cents. 

SILKATEEN, for sewing cards, any color, per spool, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 

IDEAL MERIT CARDS, one merit, 12 cents per 100; five merits, 25 cents per 100, 

IDEAL SCHOOL SCISSORS, 434 inch blunt, 85 cents per dozen; 5 inch sharp, 90 cents per dozen. 

IDEAL CARBON PAPER, blue or black, 3 sheets, 19 x 26 inches, for 25 cents. 

IDEAL TRACING PAPER, large size, 17 x 22 inches, 10 sheets for 20 cents. Lb 
Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1915 Complete Catalog of School 
Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work Material, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers. Free to You if You mention Normal Instructor 


Ideal School Supply Co., 338 West 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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We Will Pay You $120.00  GibameN FEE mer ~ 
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itt tins’ works Iixperience not required: Man ot |? MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP } 


roman, Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be 
wed, International Bible Press, Winston Bldg, ,120 Philadelphia 
1a? 
for pupils’ use Used by Millions of Mothers 
For Three Generations. 


INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE MAPS for, ponds ue 
GODS OSS SCOOT O CCTV CCV OCW CN 
pose music to 


§., Continents, World, U.S. Sections, etc. Pads. 
SONG POEMS WANTED s=:.:*«: 


of 0 duplicates, by mail 40c. Name map wanted. 
Sample package, 1 of each, by mail 20c. List free. 
iL 

and arrange for publication immediately. Write today, 
DUGDALE CO., STUDIO, 149 Washington, B, €, 
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We will com 





GLE, “The Map Map,” Box 419, Beaver, Pa. 
SALESMEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
Soliciting established trade. Widely advertised Laughlin 


Non-Leakable Self-Filling Fountpen, Liberal Commis- 
sions,—Possibilities unlimited, Laughlin Mfg. Co. Detroit 


ihe est Sond Dooks : 
For Educational Work Almost F ree 


These are the books that will help you instill a love of 
music in your pupils. They represent years of the most 
painstaking selection from among the great songs of all time, until 
only those with a message remain. Practical educators greatly prefer 

















them to the more expensive books, not only because they cost so little H 
but because they are admittedly the best for the purpose and contain oa 
only the songs you will want. | 

101 Best Songs Beginners’ Book of Songs _ lil 











A particularly well balanced collec- | Carefully edited by WILLIAM ALFRED a 
tion, including the finest of Sacred | Wire, one of the best known in- 
Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk | gtructors in Public School Method. 
Songs, College Songs and Songs of 

Sentiment. Used by leading Normal 

Schools and Educators. 


Over 1,000,000 Sold 


Contains graded lessons, questions, 
illustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 
cises and excellent Children’s Songs. 








Prices: i 
WA Per Book | Or, 70c Per | Single Copies 10c F 
2 In 100 Lots Dozen oo — ee ease 
F. O. B. mK 
¢ Chicago By Mail, Prepaid . The [able Lam pany 


’ on , 
To enable you to get the lowest rate, ordersfor ,% 1116 Cable Building, Chicago 


copies or over may be made up partly of 4° 


‘ » “Ra. cotep, J Stamps j 
oss 101 Songs’’ and partly of the ‘‘ Be of Herewith | Money Order ! for $___ 
rs. o 
¢ ‘ . 
Free sample copies to teachers @ for which please send me. copies 
mentioning this paper . {101 Best Songs. 


ae , o ©! | Beginners’ Songs. 
¢ 
The Pable l "OMYpuuiryy, Pd 
¢ 


1116 Cable Building CHICAGO ? 
+ Full 


csue,? ‘ 
Eo : 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


National Education Association 


The attendance at the St. Paul meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion in July was in the neighborhood of 
seven thousand and more widely scat- 
tered than in recent years. The program 
was excellent, and the general spirit of 
the meeting good, with, as an experi- 
enced observer said, ‘‘Just enough poli- 
tics to give a little tone to the affair.’’ 

The following letter from President 
Wilson to the Association was read, and 
was received with great applause: 

“Thoughtful people all over the country follow 
the deliberations of the National Kducation Asso- 
ciation with geniune interest. The problems of 
education are really problems affecting national 
development and national ideas, 

I think thatno one long associated with the 
profession of teaching can have failed to catch 
the inspiration of it or to see how great a power 
may be exercised through the classroom and 
directing the thinking and the ambition of the 
generationscoming on, or can have failed to real- 
ize that nothing less than a comprehension of 
the national life is necessary to fita teacher for 
the great task of preparation and adaptation to 
the future that education attempts. 

Yonrs faithfully, 
WoopROW WILSON, 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Claxton was prominently identified 
with both Departmental and General ses- 
sions, as were also other leaders of edu- 
cational thought and service throughout 
the country. 

Among the many resolutions adopted, 
the following has received much atten- 
tion from the press as indicating the at- 
titude of the Association toward woman 
suffrage and equal pay: 

“Attention is also directed to the obvious fact 
that the great majority of teachers in our pub- 
lic schools are women, and that this situation, 
as well as the interests involved, requires a 
larger representation of women in the office of 
and boards of 


superintendent, principal on 


education. The Association regards efficiency 
and merit, rather than sex, as a principle on 
which appointments and selections should be 
made, and therefore declares itself in favor of 
the political equality of the sexes and equal pay 
for equal service.” 


Other resolutions adopted favored pen- 
sions for teachers, increased salaries, 
vacations to permit teachers to travel, 
simplified spelling, physical inspection 
of children, conservative and trained in- 
struction in sex hygiene combined with 
general moral instruction, education of 
children in intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of foreign affairs, indors- 
ing the School Peace League, a larger 
use of the school plant for educational, 
social and recreational activities, con- 
tinuation classes, a nation-wide system 
of vocational education under Federal 
aid. : 

A spirited contest for the office of 
President was ende@ by the withdrawal 
of Dr. David B. Johnson of Rock Hill, 
Ss. C., and the election without a dis- 
senting vote of Dr. David Starr Jordan 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University of 
California; Vice Presidents chosen were: 
Joseph Swain, Pennsylvania; Grace C. 
Strachan, New York; Walter R. Siders, 
Idaho; Helen Hefferen, Illinois; J. 3 
Bristen, ‘Tennessee; Isabel Williams, 
Minnesota; R. C. Stearns, Virginia; 
Josephine Preston, Washington; J. G. 
Collicott, Indiana; Cora G. Lewis, Kan- 


sas; F. Z. Cook, South Dakota. Treas- 
urer, Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, Idaho; 
Secretary Durand W. Springer, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 

The 1915 meeting will be held at Oak- 
land, California, as will also the Inter- 
national Congress of Education. 


EACHERS Our enrollment for Certifi- 
T 9 cate, Diploma, and Deyvree 
Courses by Mail increased 


180% last year. There’s a Reason, Ask for It. New Cata- 
logue ready. Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Texas 








INDIVIDUAL ‘‘NAME’? PENCIL 
yoy a GOLD 
‘On a Lead Pencil mailed Postpaid for 10 cents 

Pencils all same name in handsome box 25 cents 


C.E. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 


MEN and WOMEN 
WANTED 


for U. 8. Government Parcels Post and other Posi- 
tions. $90.00 a month, Annual vacations, Short 
hours. Thousands of appointments coming. “Pull” 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible, Write immediately 
for free list of positions open, FRANKLIN INSiI- 
TUTE, ept. J93, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Headquarters for 
Everything in Music 


Service Unsurpassed 


Our House has always been conspicuous in 
two fundamentals; 
Ist It anticipates the needs of teachers, 
choirs, and music Lovers, 

It supplies these needs in the 
quickest manner possible, 


. 
Selections 
are made by experts of experience covering 
every ticld of musical activity. 
We guarantee now, as always, ABSOLUTE 
SATISFACTION, 


Piano and Voice Teachers 


and all musig¢ lovers should ask to have their 
hames placed on our mailing list, 

School Supervisors 
who send us their names and addresses will 
receive free samples of new Octavo Music 
for schools, 
Every college, conservatory, music school, 
publie library, teacher, student, and lover of 
musie will be interested in our new Easy 
Payment Plan of THE MUSICIANS LI- 
BRARY. Write to-day for full particulars, 


OLIVER DITSON COFIPANY, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO,, 


2nd best and 


Boston 
New York 














GUARANTEED HOSTER Y manufacturer sell 
ing direct to consumer Wishes acsentin every county. 
Permanent hig paying business, Protected territory. 
Credit, H, PARKER MILLS, 2738 No, 12th St, Phila., Pa, 















By our remark- 
able free trial offer 
—the first and only 
offer of its kindever 
made—we makeiteasy 
for every one—for you 
—to now ownahigh-class 
Camera—to share in the 
great pleasure that aCam- 
era gives—to take pictures 
for profit,for fun, for study 
for education. If youaren’t 
delighted with it— wild about 
it—returnat our expense and 


NO RED TAPE 


Send no money—no security—no guarantee—we 
trust you. You risk absolutely nothing. Thisisa 
liberal, broad, tremendous offer—no red tape~no 
delays. We willsend you Parcel Post prepaid our 

enuine Folding Naco 8-A, the Camera with a 

ational reputation. Use it 10 days at our risk— 
see what wonderful pictures it makes—note what a 


Remarkable Camera 


it is—note the wonderful, rapid, symmetrical 
lens, Naco automatic shutter, brilliant reversible 
finder, that works either horizontally or verti- 
cally b tripod sockets and improved Post Card 
spool holder for either 6 or 10 expos- “ 

ures. Takes pictures 3)4x5)4 ins, Size 


EASY TERMS 


If, at the end of 10 days, you want to keep thia 
eclebrated Camera, send us $2—that’s all—as first 
myment, and $2 thereafter for 9 months $20inall. 
Tits famous Folding Naco 3-A sells for $20 cash the 
world over, but we alone let you have it at the 
game price on easy monthly payments, No other 
firm makes such an offer—this is your only oppor- 
tunity to get a standard, high-grade Camera on 
easy payments. 


SPECIAL oi. 


Greatest offer known—you will need one or 
more rolls of film to try out this camera, s0 we 
make you a big special offer. Send 60e with 
Coupon below and receive with Camera a roll ot 
films that will take six pictures. After 
you have taken the pictures send roll ca 
and we will develop and print 
them free. National 
Camera Co. 


Send Coupon NOW ” 


If you’ ve never owned a Camera § 
you don’t know the great pleas- Camera for 10 days 


ures awaiting yout tea nend free trial, If satisfied i 
the coupon at once. Don t 1 will send $2 as first 
mises this opportunity. payment and # per month | 





Rettene ee = ner e will rctaem in 10 days 
nut Street, 
St. Louls, 


AAATOED 000000. socccccccccccccoscecesoce 


at your expense. (Lenclos 
for special film offer.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS September 


Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See the lesson study of ‘‘A Helping Hand’’ on page 21 of this issue. ) 
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Write today for our Big Piano Of- 
fer and see how you can easily 
save half or more on a High Grade 
‘Piano sold direct from 
FACTORY-TO-YOU 

We ship you Free for 30 days’ 
trial, Freight Paid, a beautiful 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano or 
Player Piano. : 

LONG TIME TO PAY 
Write for our handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog of Guaranteed 
Pianos and our new selling plan. 

FREE MUSIC LESSONS 

Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. § 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 ¥ 
Dept. N. I. 49 Omaha, Nebraska S$ 


ARABUALTRBESBGETERS TA VA RLARELARTES 
AKAAAAUUARARRRRSRRERRERRERCERLUTET™ 
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Long Distance Telephone 15th Season 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON 


AND ANNEX 


When at 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach. 

The Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly furnished 
throughout with rare taste, and possesses all mod. 
ern requisites for convenience and comfort of 
guests. 

Hot and cold sea water baths, 

European and American Plan, ; 
A BOOK LICL will be gladly furnished on appli 
cation, 


Rates running from $12.50 to $30.00) per week, 
according to location of the rooms, Official 
Hotel American Motor League and the Tnter- 


national Automobile League. 
GARAGE CAPACITY 200 MACHINES 


BAND CATALOG 
FREE 55° 759 


and lower 
prices. Everything used by 
bands. A $50 American Pro- 
fessional Cornet for $30. 
Bargains in Drums. Write 
today. 

LYON & HEALY 

19-44 East Adams St., Chicago 

































Write Movin’ Picture Plays 
$10 70 $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND, Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required. 

No Correspondence School Details Free. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Children to Write 


(Continued from page 18) 


and finger movements the child is ready 
to write actual words. Professor Gesell 
in his ‘‘Normal Child and Primary Edu- 
cation’’ elaborates this idea of ‘‘motion 
picture writing’’ and says, ‘‘The funda- 
mental strokes of handwriting, and 
their systematic, lively repetition will so 
automatize these strokes that the tech- 
nicalities of the alphabet will be much 
reduced in difficulty. ’’ 

Some people advocate the use of a 
brush first with little children, for ‘‘by 
this is gained a high degree of muscular 
sensitiveness,’’ and we do not get that 
gripping of the pencil so hard to eradi- 
cate in second grade. However, I think 
a child should begin forming words in 
first grade with wax crayon on large un- 
ruled paper. Freedom of movement is 
the prime aim. 

If at the end of the first grade the 
children can write words and sentences 
(using only the small letters of the 
alphabet) with a good free arm move- 
ment, the second grade teacher has a 
broad foundation on which to build. 

This brings us then to the root of good 
penmanship, namely, proper pencil hold- 
ing. The reason why we have such poor 
writing on spelling and other papers in 
the upper grades is that we have not 
taught our children how to write. If 
the contact of the fingers with the pencil 
is not right, if the angle the hand makes 
with desk is wrong, constant imitation 
of the best copy in the world will not 
produce good writing. The teacher in 
the primary grades has too often con- 
fused her aims. She tries to get chil- 
dren to write a good copy when they do 
not know how to correctly hold their 
pencils. 

The second grade should spend much 
time in acquiring good habits in pencil 
holding and correct positions in writing, 
for these are the factors concerned in ac- 
quiring speed. Not that speed in writing 
should come before the fifth grade, but 
that, if children acquire right positions, 
speed will come as the formation of let- 
ters becomes automatized. 

For the beginnings of writing, like the 
beginnings of reading, we cannot say 
that any one system or method is the 
best exclusive of all others. The aim is 
the same through them all, to teach 
children to write legibly with a fair de- 
gree of rapidity. The only way to teach 
them this is for the teacher to know the 
few underlying principles of the process 
and then adopt her own means to secure 
the results. We too often see teachers 
chained to a method of penmanship in 
which they allow their means to become 
their ends. The practicing of loops and 
scrolls becomes the end of the writing 
lesson rather than the means for ex- 
| pressing ideas quickly and legibly. 








A Textbook Cover 


(See page 15) 


It is well at the beginning of the 
school year to plan covers for the text- 
books to protect them. A pupil who 
learns to love and care for a book has 
acquired a habit which tends toward cul- 
ture and refinement. To make the cover 
illustrated, a strip of durable paper 
92x18 inches is required for a book 15 
inches wide, 7% inches long and one inch 
thick. Show the pupils a completed 
cover, explaining the advantage of the 
three-inch pocket for holding a slip of 
paper giving the lesson assignment. 
Sketch the diagram on the board and let 
the pupils estimate the size of the paper 
required, before the material is supplied 


to them. To make the cover measure a | 
strip one-half inch from each end, fold | 


and paste in position. Measure 3 inches 
from the new edges, and fold. Measure 
5 inches from the folded edges and fold 
again. Draw lines one inch from the 
sides. Cut away the edges shaded in 
the diagram. Paste side flaps over the 
3 inch pockets. Make a rough sketch of 
the cover design on manila paper. Dis- 
play all designs and have a class criti- 
cism. Plan the corrected design on the 
front of the book cover, using colored 
crayon that harmonizes with the tone of 
the paper used. 


Butterball 


(Continued from page 30) 


milk-house with Mother, for it was 
churning day. She was thinking of the 
yellow kitten which she supposed was 
well on its way to the train, for she had 
not seen Father who had gone with the 
expressman to the village. 

Mother lifted the pans of yellow cream 
down from the high shelf, and made 
ready for the churning. 
beside the big barrel-churn, swinging it 
absently. Suddenly she heard a faint 
mew. 

‘‘T hear a kitty calling, 
eyes wide with surprise. “It's a real 
kitty, Mother. Where can it be?’ 

Mother looked high and low, and so 
did Elsbeth, but finally, guided by the 
faint sound Elsbeth peeped into the 
churn, and there in the dark depths she 
saw the yellow kitten! Elsbeth tried 
to reach her but her arms were too short. 
When she turned for help Father stood 
at her side. He reached down into the 
churn, and turning, placed the yellow 
kitten in Elsbeth’s arms. ; 

‘‘The little rascal!’’ he said, smiling. 
‘‘T suppose we shall have to keep her 
now. I’ll write Grandma a letter and 
tell her about it.’’ 

My kitty! my very own!’’ cried Els- 
beth, dancing about on her tiptoes. 
‘“‘I’m going to call her Butterball be- 
cause I found her in the churn.’’ ° 





she said, her 
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Atlas Publishing Co., 350AtJas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
a clea 
for publica- 


SONG POEM tion. Send 


ws your verses or melodies, Experience unneces- 
ay, WE WILL REVISE, WRITE MUSIC TO 
YOUR WORDS, PUBLISH, ADVERTISE, AND 
COPYRIGHT IN YOUR NAME, . Our composing 
staff best. Instructive book, “SUCCESSFUL 
SONGWRITING,” free. 


Marks-Goldsmith Co., wasnreton p.c. 


at home tor a large Phila, firm; 
ladies to Sew good money; steady work § no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL, CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-duy sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

imparts in a clea r, Wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

howledve a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledze a Father Should Have. ime 

nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Anowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Anowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
‘nowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Anowledge 1 Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter 
ledical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 

Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
Puritan Publishing Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


























WANTED | 


gaged to teach. 





Order Now—Pay November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school year 
and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publications trom the 
beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully fill orders for 
such of the following as may be desired, payment to be made by November 15th in ac- 
cordance with our offer on page four of this journal, which please read before ordering. 


Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en- 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year...... eecnceese $obCeededoresodcocoorseceesevesss $1.25 
The Pathfinder, one year..............0-000008 Mildweneecdoese ‘piiduiatainktes pannads igaeeses 1.00 
*Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.............+++++ pidewaeeene tpsdundoviecesvecvese Chien eae 1.00 
4Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...........6..ceceeereeeee sens Pret eee eee Terre OT rere 1.00 
+The Year’s Entertainments, { vol., cloth, postpaid.. RPE reer ret Pr TT Te anmaeses 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder............-...+sseeeeeeseees paneewesees 1.75 
as “ “ “ with any one of the $1.00 books listed above.......... 1.90 
4“ “ “ 6“ “ec any two of the $1.00 PONG he kiciaiescieidiain.cisce-¥ ain: 0cae) Ce 
fs ae = ‘© all three of the $1.00 books.......... sketaetenee 3.10 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books,,...... 2.35 
as “ - ‘© with Pathtinder and any two of the $1.00 books ,..... 2.95 
i ef se ‘* with Pathfinder and al! three of the $1.00 books....... 3.55 
4Practical Selections, postpaid..... Wanekeretereens peececcccccecccoceoe adeesceeseucsocsbaveheas -65 
+School Year, postpaid.............ceeeeeeee ERs AUEREReREIEes RHEE DAUR MATES A ARE DeadiN NS r 65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year.............. 1.60 
-" se bie ‘© with both Practical Selections and School Year...... 1.95 





so - = ** with Pathfinder and School Year or Practieal Selections 2.10 

“ - -” ‘© with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections. 2,45 
Pathfinder aud any 1 of the $1.00 Books........ idecwecne 1.60 
= ES eee 80 Laer rerrer idavguacveeaes PE PCT PE OTRO Pee CT TT CTT 2.20 

i oe SE a ee = OD (ous DveCseKexetNeseeseruceeee 2.80 

= ‘© School Year or Practical Selections 1.05 

ee « ** and - ” 1.70 

Any 2 of the $1.00 Books.........-.....++4: TCT TT TEET TOIT TOT CO TP Tere 1.60 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books, ............cccccccccccvoeeeeeeeeeee seeneenceeveeeeseessesseeeeses 2.20 


*These books are fully described on page 72 of this journel. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Elsbeth stood | 
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Shipped Free 
To You 


. T . 

A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 

KS, we will ship you free—abso- 

lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PianoDIRECT fromourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made, An offer that puts 
you on the same fooling as the largest piano 
| {| dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We will allowyou touseany Wing piano—your 
own choice of 38 superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections you 
ean play it perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons), 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent, 
Just choose any Wing from our lirge catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ship the instrument, nomoney down 
—Sreight prepaid, While the piano is In your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom direct-whelesale-factory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you, Note the perfect 4¢/2- 
dike tone, the remarkable easy resrularity of the action, 
the deep eannonading of the basco, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


_ 
Not a -Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of using it 4 weeks, 
No obligations whatever to keep it—vou_ and you alone to 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by which 
ou can teach yourself toplay—given with every Wing. 
t’s like getting music lessons free. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason. Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. B, 
Mills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 
these great masters of music, 
We will take your old organ or piano on the 
most diheval of allogers. Be sure to get our proposi-+ 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrument, 


Valuable Boo 


On Pianos—Free 
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Send Coupon for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 


book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Wou'd youlike to know all about pianos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. This book 
of 136 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and what they 
do, all about soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high-grade piano. 
You will be astunished at the amount of information 
about piano quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
swer thearguments of piano salesmen. Most complete 
and costly book ever published on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a yams start to finish. We 
w'ilalsosend free our beautifu catalog showing new art 
styles and full exp!aaation of our rock-bottom prices 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 

cou 

















NG. ON (Est. 1868) oot 
WING & S neon 


pt. 6266 or ee 
Wing Building, 18th St. oon ee 
and 9th Avenue ot ee Cae PianoBook 


New York eomes™” COUPON 
Ci Pe oo” 
Od WING & SON, (Est.1868) 
es Dept 3206 





oonren” 

.o0higs” Wing Bldg., 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen:— Without any obligations to pur- 

chase or pay, for pnythings lease send me free 

nd prepaid “THE BOO F COMPLETE IN- 

FORMA ION ABOUT PIANOS,”’ the complete ency- 

clopedia of the piano, Also send full particulars of 

your Rock-Bottom offer on the Wing piano and 

of latest art styles. 





Name 
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Motion Picture Star Crosses | 
Continent on Horseback 


Cleo Ridgely and her husband, stars of 
several motion picture companies, undertook 
to ride from New York to San Francisco with- 
out changing horses. Thruout the journey, 
all who saw Mrs. Ridgely were amazed at 
her fresh complexion and soft skin under 
exposure to such weather trial. The letter 
below gives the secret. 


Wind, Weather and 
Inguam's 
Milkweed Cream 


50c and $1.00 





































! fi Pek yhes PO Cay ‘8 ey oe a ida 
' mF eas is Ty VERGE We oe Oe ING bre ila 
HOSE women who despair of protecting their complexions against the ravages 
of outdoor life will be interested in the following letter written to the mak- 
ers of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream by the well-known motion picture star. 
Dallas, Tex,, July 11, 1913. 
lam very fair, and havirg ridden through rain, cold and excessive heat, my skin is in just the same con- 
dition as when I started, although my husband is so sunburned and tanned that he would be taken for a Mex- 
ican. People think that my husband is riding and Lam traveling by train, but such is not the case, Leaving 
New York, I tried many things to guard against the elements and protect my skin, but not until £ started the 
use of Milkweed Cream did J find real help. lL want to thank you for placing such an article of merit upon the 
market and cannot recommend it too strongly, It isa toilet essential that I will never be without. ES 
Sincerely, CLEO RIDGELY, 
The foundation of beauty is a fine complexion—and that means a healthy 
skin. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has the peculiar properties that make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes the more serious complexion faults as well as undue 
redness, sunburn and freckles. Read the letter from Sarah Bernhardt—today a 
marvelous example of youth and beauty preserved. 


















The success of Ingram products There 


New York, May 22, 1896. has been a by millions of : “ll 
Frederick F, Ingram Co. beauties. Send us a 2c stamp to Beauty ie 
Dear Sirs: Ingram’e Milk cover the cost of mailing and re- 
fielicious perfume, marves | ceive free a sample of Milkweed 
lously good furthe skin and Cream, of Velveola Souveraine ( 
complexion; removes a 
ones from the face. Itis Face Powder, of Ingram’s Rouge, 

a great pleasure for me to ‘ + N > > 
Sarat pennave Ser me Se also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 
fection. 1 fake with me to 
* , tit . . 
“~~ S Frederick F. Ingram Company 
SARAH BERNHARDT : Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 











Ingram's 
sateen Face Powder is Powdered Perfection 


_ noe oepo a! me Complexion. a 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 
OUVETOITE 50 cents at drug sto: paid. 
mm att, ete mes 


Pd 4 |. peep eR 
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Make Your Dollar Produce More in 
a New York City Hotel 


PER DAY A pleasant room with private bath, facing large open 
e court. (Not one room, but one hundred of them.) 

PER DAY An excellent room with private bath, facing street, 

e Southern exposure, ‘(Not one-room but eighty-seven of them,) 


Also attractive*Room without Bath for $1.50 per day. The Restaurant 
prices are most moderate. 


Location 


One winute from % of the largest department 
stores. 
Five minutes’ walk from 19 principal theatres. 
Within a block of the Fifth Ave. shopping dis- 
trict. 
Every line of transportation passes the door. 
Fifth Averue Bus lines and _ principal surface 
lines. 
‘The Hudson Tubes across the street. 
Klevated Railroad Station across the street. 
Subway Stations three minutes away. 
Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station. just one block 
away. 






For convenience one could ask no more. 


The Hotel 


600 ROOMS EVERYTHING NEW AND MODERN. 
400 BATHS A FIVE MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL. 
EQUIPPED TO SATISFY THE MOST 
EXACTING TASTE. 
All Baggage Transferred Free to and from Pennsylvania Station 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway, 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR WALTER CHANDLER, JR, WALTER C. GIBSON 
President _ General Manager Vice-President 





Money Making Farms, 2! States, $10 to $50 an acre; 
live stock, tools and crops often included, to settle 
quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free, I. A. Strout 


Teachers Wanted to secure students 


Sasgi for our School. 
Big Commission, For Particulars address 
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The T. C. U. Exhibit 


One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the N. E. A. wasthat of the Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in charge of their manager, 
Wm. Ritchie, Jr. They gave every 
teacher a free identification card which 
read: ‘‘The T. C. U. will pay as much 
| as $50.00 to place the bearer of this card 

in the care of friends or relatives when 
, taken sick or injured away from home. 
| Good until Oct. 1, 1914.”’ Every tenth 


‘ 








The Two Prize-Winning Teachers 


_ envelope in which these cards were con- 
| tained held a special certificate which 


September ror { 








| entitled the bearer to a beautiful leather | 


identification purse or a beautiful red 
| morocco leather vanity case. Over 500 
| purses and vanity cases were given away 
{in this manner. Needless to say, the 
| interest around the T. C. U. booth was 
very great during the entire Conven- 
| tion. On Friday, however, there was 
intense interest. Between seven and 
eight hundred gathered in front of this 
booth to see who would receive the two 
| $20.00 traveling bags to be = given 
| away. Every identification card which 
| had been given out contained a number, 
and duplicates of these numbers were 
placed in a large box and stirred up. A 
| young lad was blindfolded and drew 
| numbers from the box. Sixteen numbers 
| were drawn before someone answered, 
| ‘*Present.’’ Miss Miriam D. Foote, a 
Primary Teacher from Minneapolis, held 
the lucky number. Then seven more 
numbers were drawn before another 
happy spectator answered, ‘‘Present.’’ 
This time, the lucky one was Mr. M. J. 
Bray, a rural teacher from Hovland, 
Minn. Hovland is in the most remote 
county of the state, away north of Lake 
Superior. The crowd gave three cheers 
and the T. C. U. was discussed: by 
almost every member of the Convention. 


A Cultural Work 


The reading of history is one of the 
recognized requisites of intellectual cul- 
ture. But it is more than this; for his- 
tory must be known and understood be- 
fore we can get the right perspective of 
things and conditions on this old earth. 
No one can hold events and achievements 
in their right proportions unless he has 
caught the drift of human thought and 
passion as authoritative history reveals 
it. It isimportant to get a correct inter- 
pretation of the chronicles of the past. 
It is likewise very desirable to have 
access to such histories as train and 
please the mind as well as inform it. 

Readers of the Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans are familiar with the 
name Ridpath. Doubtless many readers 
have the Ridpath History. If so they 
have a standard work of the very high- 
est order,—a history that reads like a 
romance, that is as interesting as it is 
comprehensive and reliable. 

It is an interesting fact that as long 
as Ridpath History has been on the 
market the publishers have never yet 
received one single complaint or objec- 
tion regarding this history. 

Dr. Ridpath was a teacher of many 
years’ experience, having served as Pro- 
fessor of History in Du Pauw University 
and later as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Indiana. He 
knows the way in which to present _his- 
toric truths. His history is a liberal 
education in itself. There have been 
over 200,000 sets of this remarkable 
work sold. Professional’ men of all 
classes and intelligent laymen find in it 





A Charming | 
Summer Cruise 


eee >| 
Cy 





NIAGARA. 
to the SEA 


Richelieu & Ontario Route 





HE most picturesque 

water touron the con- 
tinent, through a country 
replete with historic in- 
terest. 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake 
Ontario, Thousand Islands, 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadou: 
sac, Saguenay River Canyon, 
Capes Trinity and Eternity, 
Laurentian Mountains. 

For full particulars, apply any 

ticket office or tourist agency, 

or send 6 cents postage for 

illustrated guide book. Address 

Passenger Department 


Canada Steamship Lines,- Limited 
Montreal 














THE COAST LINE TO 


MACKIN AC 
OETROIT, 
ICLEVELAND,BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS. ST.IGNACE. / 
YOUR VACATION TRIP 
HE only enjoyable and ical oute 
ingisontheGreat Lakes. All important 

~ ports reached regularly by the D. & C, 
Line palatial steamers. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleve 
land, and Detroit and Buffalo. Day trips 
between Detroit and Cleveland durin the 
and August. Four trips weekly from To! 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way 
ports, Special Steamer Cleveland to Mack- 
nac Island two trips weekly, June 25th to 
September 10th, no_stops enroute except 
Detroit every trip. Daily service between 

Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10 to Sept, 10. 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation 
on D, & C. Line steamers between 
and Buffalo, or Detroit and Cleveland 
either direction. 

Send two-cent stamp forillustrated pamphlet, 
giving detailed description of various trios. 
Address L. G. Lewis, Genl. Passenger Agent, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and 
Genl. Manager. 





























R Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


\, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sx 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will 

manently remove all superfluous flesh that I 

it free, without deposit. When you see yours! 4 

liness speedily returning I know you will buy 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 

PROF. BURNS bope1, newton 
8 Dept. 11, New 


—— 











Farm Agency, Station 3099, 47 W. 34th St., New York ! St, Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo, 


both pleasure and edification. 


TYPEWRITERS..:: 


Prices 00 u st 
anywhere at!4 to MANUFACTURERS 
gd pulces, ansoing ENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Instal : 
O payments if desired. Write forcatalog 
D TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lobe St, COW? 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


leview Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y. 
agate for the past 15 years as a test for the 
ompletion of the work in GRAMMAR 
(HOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES, 
The only books up to date, as the 
tonsare udded after each exa a 
Phe questions are grouped by 
tie books SUITA FOR ¢ ss USK 
sith the LATE | MINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every 
ghool in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
inevery state in the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 

Question and Answer Books in 


ics making 













Arithmetic Geography El. English 
.$. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
stYr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biolo 


ith Yr. Eng. ' ing. 
fag. History Anc’t History 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
we paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

Withan order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
wr Let us send vou a dozen or more of each 


imd for your school. You can return any 


Civil Gov. 


wlwanted and remit Jor the others when 
iiposed of. 7 hey w 7ll cost yo ur p upt ison ly 
about 1&¢ each and thev are worth more 
jan this to any one studying these subjects. 


Address all orders to 


WHazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 











New Mental Arithmetic 


y(,8, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High School, 
AIMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
wtthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
nthand eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
hly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
inations. Teachers who use the book will be saved 
jabor of continually searching for suitable examples 
supplement their regular class-work, It contains 
, tthe mental examples given in the New York 
nleexaminations during the past five years; also many 
ofrom special tests given by district superinten- 
tsandschool inspectors to determine the efficiency 
diferent classes. It contains tables, rules, analyses 
{many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
arouse interest and enthusiasm in the dullest classes, 
class OF tencher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


s W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ow to Teach Drawing 


thishook tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
day, What to have pupils do. What questions to 
. What answers to require, 


JRA WING 


te book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
wided with models which can be prepared by the 
wher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘hers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Wing by studying this book. ‘The book is sub- 
tally bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
ions, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

te We have just added a Chapter on Color to this 
With questions atthe bottom of each page for 
se Of teachers preparing for examinations, 
of the complete hook, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
. ¥ MAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
landing of your pupils for each review during 
lmoryear, One card answers for one pupil a 
Weyear, ‘hey are arranved for the signature of 
parentigeach month. Sizeof each 7!,x4 inches, 
tele per dozen 3; 3doz. 24e. Send loc for sample 


and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 


seat Work 


Ne Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
by Kuzanecra Merrick Knipp, B. S$. 





























“olsheet, 34, x5—Colored, Illustrated with full al- 
hs for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
*hool work, 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
PyOur pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


Tointroduce this work we will send the 
“complete sets, postpaid, upon reccipt of 
eats in stamps, 


ai One From Many. 
Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
wh. 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
Hand Ishall do some splendid work for you 
Min lowa.” Prin. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
poidress, W. HAZLETON. SMITH, 117 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




































The Whims of Patrons 


(Continued from page 11) 


for the study of geography. The next 
morning she was astonished at the ap- 
pearance of an irate mother, who de- 
manded to see ‘‘that there thing’’ she 
had been showing the children the day 
before. At sight of the globe her wrath 
broke loose. 

‘‘The very idea, ’’ she said, ‘‘of any one, 


| who pretended to know enough to teach, 


| telling the children that the earth was 


| 


, Sible. 





a round thing hung on a wire like that. 
The Bible said there were four corners 
to the earth, and no one ever heard of a 
thing with four corners being round. 
For her part, she thanked the Lord he 
had given her common-sense enough to 
know better than to believe such stuff.’’ 

And so on to the end of the chapter, 
which closed with an injunction restrain- 


|ing the teacher from “crammin’ her 


Willie’s head with any such nonsense. ’’ 
As argument is the poorest resort in such 
a case, the teacher said as little as pos- 
The only defense she made was 
to point out that the terms of her certifi- 
cate obliged her to follow the text-books 
adopted by the Board of Education, and 
that she had no choice in the matter. 
This shifted the responsibility to some 
extent, but did not remove the stum- 
bling-block. 

She found out soon afterward that 
Willie delighted in reading aloud to his 
mother at night, and made it a point to 
lend him a book or two ‘@f stories that 
she felt sure would be highly approved 
by the maternal censor. But not a thing 
about geography. One day, however, 
when Willie came to her desk to ask the 
loan of another book, his eye was caught 
by a volume that happened (?) to be 
lying open onit. It was full of bright 
little stories and interesting pictures, and 
the fact that it chanced to be a geograph- 
ical reader did not deter him from asking 
for it. Of course it was forthcoming. 
What other idea had the wily teacher in 
mind when she bought it ? 

It was returned in a day or two -with 
the information that ‘‘Maw thought that 
last book was just fine, and if you had 
any more of that kind, could I please 
take it?’’ The teacher had ‘‘more of 
that kind,’’ and was not greatly as- 
tonished when Willie requested to be al- 
lowed to take the globe home one night, 
saying that his mother wanted to ‘‘see 
if she could figure out why it made a 
difference in time when you went around 
the world in different directions.’’ The 
globe was not only loaned, but the 
teacher kindly volunteered to go and 
explain the mooted point, which was the 
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outcome of ‘‘Around the World in Eighty | 


Days,’’ the last book she had loaned, 
with this particular denoument in view. 

So the battle was won. The globe was 
used without protest from that time on. 
And the geography class for the rest of 
the term had no more interested member 
than Willie. 

The golden rule for dealing with the 
whimmy patron is, “Do it argue. ’’ 
And if there is a silver rule,4t must be, 
‘‘Never givein.’’ It requireatthe utmost 
exercise of art to prevent the following 
of these rules from making enemies for 
the teacher, but it can be dane, if it is 
undertaken with asmile, a limitless fund 
of patience, and the faculty for seem- 
ing to follow while really leading. All 
this means nothing but the possession 
of that necessary attribute—Tact. 


Two Little Pilgrims 


(Continued from page 29) 


to the ship. The cold was something 
they had never dreamed of. They got 
wet to the skin; their wet clothing froze 
on them, and there was no way to dry 
or warm themselves save at great out- 
door log fires which the falling, drifting 
snow did its best to put out. 

In the “Mayflower” and in the log house 
on the shore they sickened until there 
were scarcely enough who were well to 
tend to the sick. 

And there came other misfortunes. 
One morning very early there was a 
terror-stricken cry on shipboard: 

‘‘The house on shore is on fire!’’ 

They crowded up the narrow hatch- 
way and on to the deck in the cold and 
darkness, and the women, left on board 
the ‘‘Mayflower’’ wrung their hands in 
helpless anguish. 















They could see flames shooting up, 
reddening the darkness with a horrible 
light, but it was utterly impossible to 
so much as send a boat ashore until the 
tide came in. To see it and bea mile 
and a half away and able to do nothing— 
oh, it was awful! 

**Don’t ery,’’ said Resolved bravely to 
Perseverance. ‘‘It makes the others 
feel worse. We must say something to 
cheer them up.’’ 

And they moved from one to the other 
whispering that they were sure that the 
men would be able to put the fire out. 

‘“‘They are only children and don’t 
realize,’’ said the women, but neverthe- 
less they felt comforted. And, as it 
happened, the children were right. The 
fire was put out when the building was 
only half burned. -The stores in the 
upper part were consumed, but the 
guns and powder and shot, the most 
necessary of all things for their safety, 
were saved. 

At last the half-dozen little log houses 
were built and the families moved into 
them. But now the sickness became 
sorer than ever. Half of the little com- 
pany died, among them William White, 
the children’s father. Then Resolved put 
his arms around his sobbing mother and 
drew himself up so tall that he almost 
reached to her shoulder. 

‘*Don’t be troubled, mother,’’ he said. 
“T’m your man. I’ll take care of you 
and Perseverance and Peregrine.’’ 

[The second and concluding part of ‘Two 


Little Pilgrims of Plymouth” will be given in 
next month’s issue. | 


How Our School Won a Prize 


(Continued from page 37) 


we were cultivating the sixty plots 
(each 7x9 feet) we threw into the yard- 
wide walks all the nut-grass roots that 
we found and afterwards raked them and 
burned them, but, do you know, the stuff 
came up as thick as ever! In spite of 
it, we raised many kinds of vegetables 
—green peas, beans, mustard, radishes, 
onions, ete. We also planted four plots 
of corn and six of cotton. Each child 
tended his own plot and disposed of the 





Music Lessons 
For Pleasure or Pay 


There isno greater pleasure than ability to play the piano 
well; to entertain friends, family and self wit sweet sounds 
of good music; nor is there a more pleasant, profitable, inde- 
pendent profession for ambitious, thoroughly trained young 
men and women than teaching music. You can easily, 
quickly and inexpensively realize your musical ambitions for 
ay coment professional success by taking Sherwood’s week- 
y home-study Piano Lessons with their personal individual 
examination papers, Courses for Beginners, Advanced Stu- 
dents and Teachers, + Sherwood was a pupil, in Europe, of 
the famous Liszt. Hig lessons are highis endorsed by the 
great Paderewski and many other authorities, Thousands 
of students and teachers are taking these lessons with re- 
markablesuccess, Get ourvaluable, free Art Catalog which 
contains a musical dictionary, sample lessons and full details 
of this splendid course of Piano Lessons; also particulars of 
our Violin, Cornet, Harmony, Organ, Public School Music, 
Singing, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo, by America’s finest 
teachers. “A partial Scholarship given to every applicant 
who writes at once. State age, course in which interested 
and musical ambition. Don’t put it off, but write today, 


Siegel-Myers C id School of ic, 
511 Siegel-Myers Building. Th omens 
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I Made $50,000 bese poate 08 a smal! Mail 


Send f f Loabies : bogs with $5. 
Send for free booklet, Tells how, ACOCK 
205 Charles St.. Lockport, N. Y.. BACOCK, 
ELECTRI HOME, FARM, THEATRE & STORE LIGHTING 
PLANTS, Sicyele, Carriage, Auto, Fishing & 


Flash Lights. Fan & Power Motors, Dynamos.Engines, Waterwheels, 
Catalog 3 cents, OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O, 


WRITE SHORT STORIES—EARN BIG MONEY 
Send for free booklet, Tells how, 








UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, 
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Kill The Hair Roo 
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No sears. klet free. Write to-day. 
429-D Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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D, J. MAHLER, 





The Universal Encyclopedia 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is — in 8 vol- 


umes, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 144 inches thick. 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 


olumes average 
Printed on good paper, in good 


clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page Atlas 


of the World, in colors. 


Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly mage and gives all you would wish 


to know about every conceivable su 
reliable. 


yject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


9 b Prepared Especially for Teachers, by 
Seeley’s Question Book peti sberey, Protessor of beds. 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ‘Every Day Plans.” 

The title “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘‘Seeley’s” was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literatnre Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading gebri Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
Class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
teachers have been seeking. J 

Music—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tor y—Biographies— Geograph y— Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Neips in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


Autumn Plans Pri C e Set Complete, 3 Vol- 





The Most Attractive and (Volume 1 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume tf 


...Winter Plans umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for Teachers Volume au 


Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








9 ° COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments INES. Moree 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. With these programs us a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitatious, Songs, Music, 
Dialozues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While the 
arran cement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment mater.al 
ix presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books pe have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 54x 84 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
I ssous. gud ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pares of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-tive pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.” 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most oes spe plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘*Home’’ 
is the topie chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches. 4 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
na For various other Combination Offers which include above books see Page two of tliis journal -@a 


ORDER NOW-PAY NOVEMBER 15TH. 


(See page four for Credit Offer, also combination rates if two or more are desired.) 


ORDER NOW-PAY NOVEMBER 15TH. 
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September to, i sopte 


produce as he or she wished. Some of 
the truck was given to an orphan 
asylum in a nearby city. 

We were docked one on ‘‘ Shade Treg » 
We bought a dozen beautiful Ligust 
which we planted near the road, and the 
principal and the larger boys dug upaii | A 


| transplanted small pecan trees, elms 
| hackberries, chinaberries, a few ¢ 

| oaks and shrubs. They planted also one 
| hundred pecans, which they first 


in water for several days to insure a 
early coming-up. However, they wer 
d.sappointed in this regard, because th, 
little trees are just peeping through th 
ground, although they were planted Seven 
months ago. 

lil. Water Supply: We had a op, 
ta:ner—a rather battered affair—a pom 
and individual drinking cups, 0 We 
scored very well along this line, 

IV. Toilets: We planted honeysguck 
to run over the board screens already 


| placed before the outbuildings, cut yey. 


tilation diamonds near the tops of the 
buildings, white-washed them inside an 


| out, and used quant.ties of lime. This 
‘is practically all we did to score here 


All in all, we spent over four hundrej 
dollars to win the seventy-five dolly 
prize. (I could write a book on how we 
earned it!) 

“‘But it was worth it, wasn’t it, the 
anxiously jp. 
quired the county superintendent, , 


' young and enthusiastic lady. 


I feel sure the trustees of our school, 
the patrons, and the pupils, who have 
been so very good to help, will unite 


' with the principal—who is a woman- 


and me in saying: ‘*‘Yes, decidedly it 
was.’”’ 


Poison Ivy 
i ory for the teacher to read aloud to the 
class.] 

“Be careful of the poison ivy!’ 
mamma warned Nell when she wentto 
gather flowers in the woods beyond the 
orchard. 

‘*Dear me! I wish it would wear 
red flag, or that people would put signs, 
with ‘DANGER!’ in great big letters, 
before every vine in the woods, just a 
they do when the ice is thin on the sk 
ing pond,’’ said Nell. ‘‘I can never 
it from the old Virginia creeper that 
grown over our porch ever since | 
born. They look just alike, I’m sure” 

“‘Oh, no, they don’t! And if you don’ 
want to get your hands all red, and 
face swollen, as you did last year, | can 
tell you how to know when to run, just 
as easily as I can count,‘One, two, thite 
—off!’’’ laughed Fred, who spent mud 
time in the woods, learning things seldom 
found in books. ‘ 

‘“‘I wish you would, then, for I never 
feel safe when I go on a picnic, or gath- 
ering wild flowers. I’m always afraid! 
shall come home poisoned. ”’ 

‘‘All you have to do is to look at the 
leaves in summer and at the berries il 
the fall,’? said Fred. ‘‘If the leave 
have five fingers, you may safely P 
your hand on them, for they belong t 
the friendly creeper; but if they havé 
but three fingers, you must not 


1) 


_them, for they are poison ivy. In 
| fall, the berries of the Virginia creepé 


are red, while those of the poison ivy 
white. 
‘*You can always tell the ivy from™ 
creeper if you remember, — 
‘* «Fingers three, 
Turn and flee! 
Fingers five, 
Let them thrive! 
Berries white, 
Poisonous sight! 
Berries red, 
Have no dread!’ ”’ 
““That’s fine, Fred! I feel quite sf 
now. It sounds like a charm, or s0m™ 
thing. Whenever I am in doubt aga 
I’ll say, 
‘‘*Fingers three, 
Turn and flee!’ ’’ sl 
They came home with their 
full of persimmons and_ bright leavé 
and with their clothes embroidered 
stick-tights and Spanish needles. , 
Can you tell what month it was ¥) 
Fred gave Nell her botany ess 
Stories of Woods and Fields. 


Be a philosopher; but amidst all your 
philophy, be still a man.—Hume. 
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— 3 “The Star-Spangled Banner” | From Childhood to Old Age 
Shade It is delicio us (Continued from page 34) Kimball Pianos 








he road, and the Does it not seem beautiful that this Our flag was flying over it. ‘ 
boys dug upada |] A well made cup of good great celebration is to commemorate, not As long as the flag stayed up he knew Are Pleasi 
an trees, elms b fulfil a battle nora war but asong? And the | the fort was not taken. ) 
, a few ¢ fifa cocoa best fulfils man who wrote it was not a man of war| When the rockets were shooting and 
planted also one 4 the requirements of but of peace. We are just beginning to | the bombs bursting he could see the flag 
ney first f~\ th h ish learn the lesson that the most patriotic | by their light. 
ays to insure ay a ose who WIS son can do more for his country in peace-| Then all the firing stopped. 
ver, they wer Z a delicious and ful pursuits than in fighting for her. It was so dark he could see nothing. 
rd, because the : nourishion hot One whole day of the celebration is to be He knew that one side had given up 
ing through the , ourishing No Peace Day when all the addresses will | the battle. 
re planted sever He beverage, and | | be on peace. And one of the happiest But he could not tell which side had 
things about this celebration is that the | won. 
We had a om. i, 9 peace between England and America He strained his eyes to see, but it 
affair—a pom | Baker S which was established by the Treaty of | was too dark. 
CUPS, 80 We AB iy Ghent at the close of this war has lasted He was afraid the fort was taken. 
his line, AAW AY a hundred years. The two _ English- At last the morning light began to 
ed honeysuckle WE Cocoa speaking nations which we proudly be- | come. 
— alreay | —— A air gd be the most —, ~ ~ P ie — see 2 on the fort, but he 
dings, cut yep. Registere wor ave set an example to all the; did not know whether it was British or ; ; ‘ 
the tops of th U.s. Pat. of. 1S “Good” Cocoa other nations that is worth following. | American. Kimball ha naps phen € choice of the 
them inside anj . Tkere are no war-ships on the Great Then a wind blew the flag out and he ive the chelee of the mothers cod gnimball Pianos 
; of lime. Thi |] I EVETY Sense of the word, Lakes. There are no forts between the | saw the stars and stripes. Ree a aera ese Gne wncy are the choice of a larger 
(0 score here, absolutely pure and of high United States and Canada. And the| He knew that it was our flag and that | | make of piano in the world, Ihero is every reason 
er four hundrej hundred years have demonstrated that it | the fort was not taken. why the Kimball should be your choles, 
a dollar grade. is — — them. We aaee “ He was so glad that he wrote the yMake Home a Flay House 
900k on how w pray that this peace may never be broken | song. o one, young or old, rich or poor, 
: Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. and we believe that it never will be. He wrote it on the back of an old | | Should feel the necessity of leaving home for 
wasn’t it, the Established 1780 The more we love our country the more | letter as he was being rowed to shore. Player-Pianothe young, the old, even theinvalid—inioor 
anxiously jp. Dorchester, Massachusetts we long for peace for her. And He took it to his brother-in-law and on Mp omy To Pet OL 
erintendent, 4 ‘¢ ® the star-spangied banner, oh, lon they fitted the words to a tune. music—a good place to be, 
pang ei & It was sung at the theater and the | | Catalogs, Prices, Terms, Mailed Free on Request 














dy. r] ; 
; may it wave , . : : p 
of our school 0’ people wanted to hear it again and again. It is to your interest to have our beau- 
i er the land of the free and the home : pacer aye sful illustrat 
inet Next day everybody was singing. and| | Mh ilvtp xa avt BACTORY Dis 
0) 


rr f the brave!’’ pe cbnag 
help, will unite ” whistling it. Kimball Pianos and the Kimball Player-Piano, 
i A Good Bookcase “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER’’ It spread all over the country. Every- | Send for them today, ‘The coupon below, @ postal card 


1S a woman- or letter brings them, 


_ 2 2 f S 
s, decidedly it for the price of a good book! BOOKLET body loved it. . | 
‘ [Pictures of Francis Scott Key and of the Key Now it is our national anthem. | $ Z 25 a Month 


Monument may be obtained’ from the Perry In Baltimore this fall there is a Star- | —— 

Picture yarn pens be Malden, Mass., ‘ one cent | Spangled Banner Celebration. “—v Buys a Genuine 
. | apiece in lots of twenty-five or more. They are celebrati ne . j 

y are celebrating because the song | 
read aloud totam) f° ; Hie Sentences for Young Pupils is one hundred years old. | KIMBALL 
poison ivy!" i “The Star-Spangled Banner’’ is a song They will honor Francis Scott Key In | 
ab hd f fl every way they can. | 

1en she went oman | eo j We love the song. We think there is | . 

ds beyond the it | | Francis Scott Key wrote it. e Jove the song. e think there 18 | | At Factory Prices 


He was on a ship in battle. no other song like it. FREE teed Ratatat! ag 


We hope it may live many hundred | New Diserem | 


He was looking toward our fort. 

ould pata iz PLindy = They were shooting at the fort.. years. erry 

at big letters, yyy PERG He could hear the guns roar. famous Kimbail Organs di- 

- woods, just smamnee p. ¥ He could see the flash they made. 

hin on the sk Our flag was over the fort. 

[ can never As long as he could see the flag, he 
, knew the fort was not taken. 











; 


Too much slovenly reading, particu- 
larly of newspapers and of magazines, | 
but also of worthless books, stands in | 


the way of education and enlightenment. y~~ 4+ ti icamploying largest buy- 
a) juan 


; ° js the ital 

recpey “ It was dark, but he could see it by the In no field of human interest is the sub- anaes saan terreno, Rloel 

d *T'e “ flash of the guns. F stitution of quantity for quality more | | $231¢890on strictly fret-claseorgans, 

we if rood Then the firing stopped. fraught with damage and disorder than Send er ernnarnening Plan 
y It was too dark to see the flag. in that of reading. The builders of the asics poche = 


1l red, and 
ast year, I can 
en to run, Just 


He feared the fort was taken. Constitution of the United States and pebge organ yatil you have our money-saving proposition, Our 
He strained his eyes till morning came. the great lawyers of the colonial and | J guarantee mean much to you. - 


A wind blew the flag out. early national period knew but few W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3226 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








Jne, two, three : . 

‘ho spent mud He saw the red and white and blue. — Pay Hog —— - ao wind Pleasosendme ¥REE Plano | Catalogs, factory die 
j was there. The fort was not ere SU-Pe ,! 8, é ; , utin cea an arent Norah 4 aining two pretty eon 

g things seldom 9... combination: i flag wa oe sieaem seed... Methieeenmiatbahieeaah trithworda ned muse Pid Eissd Testsemaes poe ane bare 





to the fullness of their minds, to the 



































3 Sections, glass doors, top and He was so glad that he wrote the song. 
ed ge bese, (SOLID OAK) $775 so ® | keenness of their intellects, or to the | | Nom—— 
ree Omid | ON APPROVAL’ § — For Third and Fourth Grades lasting character of the institutions that |]... es: 
ches m One hundred years ago the song ‘‘The | they built, as their reflective grasp ona were : 
- to look at the (Ve 6 Star-Spangled Banner’’ was written. few great books taught and exemplified. St. or R. F’. D.. 
the berries il It was written by Francis Scott Key. | Such a task as that which Gibbon set | 
Tf the [eal IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY He was a lawyer of Maryland. himself over a century ago would be im- 
: fely pu SECTIONAL» B OOKCASE There was a war between our country | possible today, even for a syndicate of . As 
pd saley 7 yaar “Universal Stylo” combines a pleasing endur- | and England, Gibbons. There are too many books now Wr ist Watche Low $4.60 
ey belong atest. practical improvements in con- agers 7 bl ther ‘‘Hist f the De- As 
if they have in, "Adapted for home or office library; beautifully The British had taken Washington and | to enable another MNUEY Of TO DS! so ccrietty she inlet, benebet Catan ever éteaed 
i el a in SOLID Of = wie oe top and’ base. $1.25 | burned the public buildings. cline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ to m —sensible, convenient, beautiful —always 
— am eee one I ptt tevtght Now they wanted to capture Baltimore. | be composed. Productivity of the high- A insight. Very fashionable, Our com- 

{ 2 oun 3) ; . ry) H . . te > CTUCES { eth ow 
ed repel itches te seteces Western States, Other Baltimore was guarded by Fort | est type is checked by the excess of , ge mes nee F gee tera 
a reen FRE eco orrommonatnaly low petcoe, Land: | McHenry. : facilities. This is true both of books| f ee eee oe 
poison Ivy m Bold only direct from our factory at a consid. The British fleet were bombarding the | and of physical apparatus. We could get A (fAEP ih leather strap or adjustable 

: from t pos ve cl ag ge you. Write for our new fort. along well with far fewer books and far Had [he B® bracelet. 
je vy ae THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. Co.| Francis Scott Key was on a British | less apparatus, and we should be likely wy We SAVE You MONEY 
ia u Little Falls, a . | ship to get more ideas and a higher type of a Prices are wonderfully low and of- 
o »cbiC 7 » i " * . *ge q » ings. stal m ei - 
" Anufuctureri jing Cabinets | _ He had gone there to get a friend set | human being. The universities of the makes it possible to enjoy the use ol 
Branch Office : Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. City | free, world search restlessly for truth, but too watch at once if not convenient to pay 
ee ga He could not go back home until the | often they overlook the indubitable cash, Particulars on request, 
re! ._BOOK OF CROSS STITCH battle was over. | which lies at their feet—Nicholas Mur-| | WRITE TODAY ** ‘er Cir 
| EA Pps —_ began at sunrise and lasted | ruy Butler. cular A showing Intent ideas, in Wrist FREE 
. at ; g all nig H 
i a, The British fired bombs at the fort. | To clear a room quickly where there | § GENERAL ORDER (0.,_ 337 S. La Salle St,_ CHICAGO. 
ae Aa 5 If a bomb had struck the powder maga- oy many a one 5 yin ae wep 
‘eel quite sa nal 3 s % | zine, the fort would have blown up. This stupefies the flies, when they may 
1arm, or some ments Breater variety of designs than avy otter, | Key looked toward the fort as long as ; be swept up and burned.—Kansas Board SPARE TIME MONEY 
doubt aga! nating and easy. Also complete ‘price list of | he could see. - | of Health Bulletin. Reporting local information, names, ete We 
— | have established markets, Con dential, No 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


WM. L. NIDA 


in clear, direct language, easily comprehended by 
pupils of the grammar grades 


Written 


CONTENTS 


PART I: The Horse; Cattle; Milk and Butter; Sheep; Swine; Poultry ; 
Turkeys; Ducks and Geese; Insects; The Bee; Birds. 


PART II: 


Soils; 


Plants and How They Grow; Tillage and Farm Ma- 


chinery; Corn; Wheat; The Field or Irish Potato; The Sweet Potato ; 
Cotton; The Hay Crop; Orchards; Sugars and Other Crops; The Farm 


Garden ; 


Country Roads; 


Preserving Foods; Farm Sanitation; The 


Farmers’ College. 
PART II: Appendix; Questions; Useful Information, ete. 


Exceptionally well illustrated by the best half-tone engravings of farm 
life, chosen both for their attractive appearance and teaching value. 


Cloth, 250 pages, price 60 cents 


TEACHERS’ EDITION. Including school edition, ‘‘One Thousand Ques- 
tions on Agriculture Answered’’ and a chapter on Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 


Write for Teachers’ Catalogue, also Catalogue of School Supplies, 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY - 


412 pages, cloth, price $1.00 
Free on request 
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WE STAND 
FOR QUALITY 
For more than half 

a century our con- 
cern has poses 


and practiced the 
quality idea, Our 
constant endeaver is 
to build the sweetest 
toned pianos possi- 
ble, Je are now 
selling pianos and 
organs direct from 
our factory to the 
grandchildren of 
those with whom our 
yresident and 
ounder had deal- 
ings nearly sixty 
years ago. 

Year by year we are 
settingour standards 
higher, making bet- 
ter pianos, giving our 
customers morevalue 
for their money, and making 
it easier for every home, no 
matter how modest it be, to 
experience the lasting joy 
that springs from the owner- 

shipofan artistio,sweet- 
toned Williams piano 
} Let us get acquainted. 
B. WILLIAMS 
Vico- Presider 










| E. O. Excell harmonized many of the Sunday School songs you love on a 


Freight 
Prepaid 


Let Me Send YOU 


Get My Special Teacher’s Plan 


No Pay nents During Vacation 


Because I firmly believe that a good piano is as much a part of any teacher’s equip- 
ment as anormal school or college training,and because I cherish the high character 
and noble calling of American teac ersas aclass, like to deal with you and do not hes- 
itate tosay “1 trustyou withoutsecurity for one of my Sweet Toned Williams pianos.” 

1 have decided to extend to regular day school teachers our special Music Teachers’ 


Piano Terms which will entitle them to teachers confidential and easy confidential 
terms of payment, Under this plan Day Sc! ool Teachers will not be required to 
make payments during the vacation months when they are not drawing salary. 


30 Days Free Trial 

Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog with pictures, factory 
prices and easy terms, Select the model that pleases you best, and will ship youan 
extra fine one of the style, finish and tone you would like to try, with a nice silk 
scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction book, freight all paid, for a genuine 30 days 
free trial in yourown home, Then, if you wish to keep it, as everybody does, you 
may do so onany of our easy terms, or you may name your own terms. If you decide 
**No,"’ the piano comes back at our expense, and we will pay you for your trouble. 

‘And My Liberal Free Home Trial Offer is Most convincing Proof of the High Quality of the 


7Ontp WILLIAMS Pianos 


TONED 
How We Can Save You $100 


By dealing directly with us—the makers—you are entitled to the factory price, 
which saves you about $100—and besides, you get our binding 25-year factory war- 
rant which promises to replace at our expense any of the musical parts which may 
ever prove defective. 


Name Your Own Terms 
You may pay mo monthly, quarterly or yearly by postoffice order or bank draft andTI 
will take your old organ or piano,and allow you all you say it is worth ata fair valuation, 


For a Whole Lifetime 

music Joving teachers as to whether or not you want 
apiano, What you want is an abs. lutely satisfactory piano at a_satixfrctory price. 
That is exactly what you get in the famous aweet-toned WILLIAMS piung. e be- 
lieve in quality,and you will be as proud to own a sweet-toned WILLIAMS as we are 


to make them, 
How Any Teacher May Earn a Williams Piano (All or Part 
No canvassing. Every teacher should write me personally forthe full details of my 
plan which enables teachersto earn all or partofa pianoin asurprisingly easy manner, 
Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel composed the *‘Glory Song” on the Williams Piano. % 
‘ Williams piano’ 
Get my free catalog and book of two thousand letters from Williams owners. 


Just send your name on the following coupon o1 a postal, Ad- 
dress me personally, 


Buy 
It is not. a question with you 





H. B. WILLIAMS, vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. 
Williams Piano & Organ Co., 
Dept. 234, 14 W, Washington St., 
Without obligating me im any wy, send full 
B ductory Offer with Free Catalog and Book of 2,000 
Z would like the CAMdlOg ADOUE occ ccceccccccecuccccccccceceecese 
(Say which—Piuno, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) 

My NAMe....sseccccrecverccccvccccrseccccsessccsecssssisesssseeee 
Post-Office. 
IF You Want Our Offer to Take an Old Piano or Organ in exchange 
on a Williams, Describe Your Instrument on Margin Below, 


Chieago, Ill. 
1 Fereenjaad of your Special Intro- 
tters. 


cos nevccccccceccccooccccs State 





1S weet-Toned Williams Piano 
yfor 30 Days Free Home Trial 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 
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Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen | 





PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


‘ The schoolmaster of a small village 
dsked his pupils the following question: 
*‘In a family there are five children, and 
the mother has only four potatoes to 
divide equally among them. She wants 
to give every child an equal share. What 
is she going to do?’’ Silence reigned 
while everybody thought hard. Sud- 
denly a small boy stood up and gave the 
following answer: ‘‘Please, sir, mash 
the potatoes. ’’ 


WASTED AMMUNITION 


A man who had never been duck hunt- 
ing shot at a duck in the air. The duck 
fell dead to the ground. ‘‘Well, you got 
him!’’ exclaimed the amateur’s friend. 
‘‘Yes,’’ replied the amateur, ‘‘but I 
might as well have saved my ammuni- 
tion, the fall would have killed him.’’ 


PUNCTUATING 


A high school girl said to her father 
the other night: ‘‘Daddy, I’ve got a 
sentence here I’d like you to punctuate. 
You know something about punctuation, 
don’t you?’’ ‘A little,’’ said her 
cautious parent, as he took the slip of 
paper she handed him. This is what he 
read: ‘‘A five-dollar bill flew around the 
corner.’’ He studied carefully. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he finally said, ‘‘I‘d simply put a period 
after it.’’ ‘‘I wouldn’t,’’ said the high 
school girl. ‘‘I’d make a dash after 
it.’’ 


ANOTHER KIND OF TROUBLE 


Teacher—What does the word ‘‘celi- 
bacy’’ mean? Class—The state or con- 
dition of being single. Teacher—Cor- 
rect. Now if you wanted to express the 
opposite of celibacy, or singleness, what 
word would you use? Bright Pupil— 
Pleurisy. 


LEADING QUESTION 
A lawyer with a ready wit was cross- 





examining the plaintiff in a divorce suit 
with whom he had the following tilt: 
**You claim this woman drinks. Is that 
the reason you wish to divorce her?’’ 


| ‘*Yes, sir.’”’? ‘‘Do you drink yourself?”’ 
| ‘‘That’s my business, ’’ angrily responded 
| the irate husband. Unmoved, the lawyer 





asked: ‘‘Have you any other business?’’ 
BY WAITING PATIENTLY 


*‘Patience and perseverance will ac- 
complish all things,’’ was a favorite say- 
ing of an old miller. He had made this 
remark in a train one day on the way to 
market when a pompous individual in 
the corner turned to him crossly and 
said: ‘‘Nonsense, sir! I can tell youa 
great many things which neither patience 
nor perseverance can accomplish.’’ ‘‘Per- 
haps you can,’’ said the miller, ‘‘but I 
have never yet come across one thing.’’ 
‘Well, then I'll tell you one Will 
patience and perseverance ever enable 
you to carry water in a sieve?’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly.’’ “I would like to know how?’ 
‘“‘Simply by waiting patiently for the 
water to freeze.’’ 


COULDN’T WAIT SO LONG 


A retail dealer in leather goods, doing 
business in Baltimore, wrote to a firm 
in southern Massachusetts ordering a 
carload of their merchandise. The firm 
wired him: ‘‘Cannot ship your order 
until the last consignment is paid for.’’ 
‘Unable to wait so long,’’ telephoned 
the leather merchant. ‘‘Cancel the 
order. ’”’ 


HE DIDN’T HURT JOHNNY 

‘‘What are you going to do, John?’’ 
asked a Brooklyn wife. Her husband 
unwrapped a pair of boxing-gloves, and 
replied: ‘‘I am going to give Johnny 
some lessons in self-defence; Every boy 
should know how to take care of himself 
in an emergency. Come on, Johnny, I 
won’t hurt you.’’ Twenty minutes later 
the husband returned with his hand on 
his face. ‘‘Get me a piece of raw meat 
and the arnica to put on my eye,’’ he 
said. 

FAREWELL FOREVER 


A Frenchman staying at a London 


it without formal protest, but was jp. 
dignant at its amount. ‘‘I wish to 
zee proprietaire,’’ he said to the cle 
In a minute the proprietor appeared 
The Frenchman was all smiles, “Ah» 
he exclaimed, *‘I must embrace yoy,” 
**But why should you embrace mg” 
asked the astonished hotel keeper, 
do not understand.’’ ‘‘ Look at zee bill!” 
“Yes, your receipted bill. What of it 
“‘What of eet? Simply zees, saire. jt 
means zet I shall nevaire, no nevaire, 


' see you again.”’ 


AN INTELLIGENT JURYMAN 

A lawyer once asked a man who haf 
at various times sat on several juries: 
‘‘Who influenced you most, the lawyer, 
the witnesses, or the judge?’’ He gg. 
pected to get some useful and interes. 
ing information from so _ experience 
a juryman. This was the man’s reply: 
“Pll tell yer, sir, ’ow I makes up my 
mind. I’m a plain man and a reasoniy’ 
man, and I ain’t influenced by anything 
the lawyers say, nor by what the wit 
nesses say; no, nor by what the judge 
says. I just looks at the man in the 
dock .and I says: ‘If he ain’t don 
nothing, why’; he there?’ and I bring 
7em aii in guilty.”’ 

A SOLEMN CRITIC 

A local band was one day playing a 
Dunfermline when an old weaver came 
up and asked the bandmaster what that 
was they were playing. ‘‘That is 
‘Death of Nelson,’’’ solemnly replied 
the bandmaster. ‘‘Ay, man,’’ remarked 
the weaver, ‘‘ye ha’e given him a 
awfu’ death!”’ 


REAL. PLEASANT 

Widowed Father (to his ten-year-old 
daughter)—-Do you know, Minnie, th 
your governess is going to get married’ 
Minnie—I’m so glad to get rid of the 
hateful thing. I was afraid she was 
never going to leave us. Who is she 
going to marry? Widowed Father—Me 


NOT ALWAYS SO CHEAP 
‘‘T hear that you have a college gradu 
ate for a cook. Isn’t that rather ex, 
pensive?’’ ‘‘Not very. She works fo 
her board and clothes.’’ ‘‘Why, how 
does she come to do that?’’ ‘‘She’s my 
wife. ’’ 
LOST HIS ASSISTANT 
**What’s the matter, Tommy? Why 
don’t you want to go to school?” “Well 
you see, I am in a very awkward pos 
tion. I was next to the boy at the bot 
tom of the class—and he’s left.”’ 


A SENSELESS QUESTION 
Country boarder (to farmer’s boy dig: 
ging worms)—-Going to get some fish f 
dinner, sonny? Boy (disgustedly)—Naw; 
goin’ to get some worms for the fishes 
dinner. 


THAT’S ALL 
“His wife has a parasol to matt 
every dress.” ‘‘And he,?”’ “Him? 0h 
his shoes are mates. ’’ 


LABIAL LOOP-THE-LOOPS 
In Huron, a hewer, Hugh Hughes, 
Hewed yew-trees of unusual hues. 
Hugh Hughes used blue yews 
To build sheds for his ewes; 
So his ewes a blue-hued yew shed use 


A smart young fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure. 
A fish, with a grin, 
Pulled the fisherman in. 
Now they’re fishing the fissure {0 
Fischer. 


A right-handed writer named Wright, ,, 
In writing ‘‘write,’’ always wrote tT 
Where he meant to write ‘‘right, 
If he’d written ‘‘right’’ right, 
Wright woula not have wrought 

writing ‘‘rite.’’ 










A canny young canner oi Cannee, 
One morning observed to his granny, 
**A canner can can 

A lot of things, gran, 









hotel, when presented with his bill, paid 


9 
But a canner can’t can a can, can & 
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